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O mither, sing a sang to the bairns 
When the nicht-@ gathers them in— 
Wee Jamie, oot at hts elbows an’ knees, 
An’ Rab half-wat to the skin ; 
Tani skelpin’ aboot, wi his buits flung af, 
An loupin wi’ a his neicht— 
O mither, sing a sang to the bairus 
Ere they cuddle doon for the nicht. 


O croon then a lilt as they hunker roun’ 
The fire, fu o daffin an’ glee, 

While Jenny, wi her doll in her lap, 
Lays her head against your knee ; 

She will lilt the same to her ain bit weans 
When your heid is aneath the swatrd, 

An you sleep fu soun wi your kith aw kin 
Where they lie in the auld kirkyaird. 


An’ Rab, an’ Jamie, an Tam, when they @ 
Grow up to be muckle men, 

They will wan’ er to a the airts o the win 
To fecht for their bread an’ to fen ; 

But still in their heart, though the faught be sair, 
An the warl no lookin’ richt, 

They will hear the lilts that you sang langsyne 
Ere they cuddled doon for the nicht. 


They are a@ rouw your knee, an’ their mirth aw glee 
Ts unco sweet to hear, 
Aw your heart fills up wi a mither's pride 
As you turn to hide the tear— 
There are rough ways yet for their wee bit feet, 
But noo let a be licht, 
An’ sing them a lilt o the sangs they like 
Ere they cuddle doon for the nicht. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
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PREFACE \e* 


Ir will be sufficient to state here that the object of this 
book is to place in the hands of the public, in convenient 
and enduring form, a comprehensive selection of the 
choicest songs and ballads, by Scottish authors, relating 
to the subject of child-life—from which perennial fount 
so many modern poets of quality have drawn the 
inspiration of their sweetest measures. 

The Scottish muse has given to the world many 
charming and well-known songs of this class. The 
nursery songs of William Miller, author of the immortal 
‘* Wee Willie Winkie,” Thom’s touching and enduring 
** Mitherless Bairn,” Ballantine’s happy and suggestive 
“*Castles in the Air,” etc., and the many touching and 
animated songs of children and childish ways and 
manners which were produced by Alexander Rodger, 
George Donald, Alexander Smart, and other champions 
of the famous Whistle-Binkie brotherhood of poets, at 
once recurring to the mind. The Whistlebinkians were 
the first in Scotland, or perhaps in the world, to give 
united attention to the music of the nursery, and their 
various efforts will not be soon forgotten. There were 
giants, however, after Agamemnon; and since these 
harps were laid down others have been lifted up that 
have charmed not less sweetly. And to the choicest 
measures of the singers above named and indicated, as 
well as some older pieces, I have added in these pages 


the equally fascinating and engaging songs and ballads 
ul 


PREFACE 
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in the same way that have since been written by Dr. 
George MacDonald, Alexander Anderson, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, James Smith, William Allan, Alexander G. 
Murdoch, James Nicholson, ‘‘J. B. Selkirk,” Dr. James 
Sidey, William Freeland, and other recent and living 
Scottish authors who baye earned distinction in this as 
well as in other fields of literary endeavour; and, by 
the whole together, have formed an anthology of 
‘*bairns’ sangs ” which, for wealth and completeness, 
may, I think, claim to be unique in our native 
literature. 

To have made the collection much larger would have 
been an easy task—easier than to have made it the size 
it is—for the stock of verse having reference to child- 
life has been greatly augmented in the course of recent 
years. All that is best, however—old and new—has 
been gathered within these boards. 

It may be true, as the poet Whittier says, that 


** Childhood has had its litanies 
In every age and clime,” 


“The earliest cradles of the race 
Were rocked to poet’s rhyme.” 


But it has been only as the world has grown older that 
the poets have taken greater interest in subjects that 
are young. ‘The earlier bards gave little attention to 
the ‘* wee folks”; and even as late asa century ago a 
collection like what is here presented would have been 


impossible, simply from want of material. 


PREFACE 3 


That the book will be received with kindly welcome 
by many, I have no doubt. I think it is wanted. And 
if it carries with it to every fireside to which it is 
admitted the same joy and peace and love that the 
rehearsal of the contents has already afforded within 
my own little family circle, its publication will be more 
than justified. 

For the purpose of easy reference the selections have 
been printed in the alphabetical order of the authors’ 
names. 

The notes at the end, correspondingly arranged, have 
been placed with a view to emphasize the identity of 
the authors. 

Roserr Forp. 
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BALLADS OF BAIRNI 


LITTLE TODDLEKIN. 


Lirrte laughing Toddlekin, 
Hair of golden hue, 
Rosy cheeks, dimpled chin, 
Eyes of sunny blue. 
Now he climbs upon a chair, 
Now he tumbles down the stair, 
Here, there, and everywhere, 
Such a tease, such a plague, O! you never did see, 
But a dear little fellow is he, is he. 


Smiling, wiling Toddlekin 
Loves to raise a noise, 
Up and down, out and in, 
Rattling with his toys; 
On the floor he kicks and rolls, 
Breaks the head off all his dolls, 
Blacks his fingers with the coals, 
Such a tease, such a plague, O! you never did see, 
Yet a dear little fellow is he, is he. 


Cheery, weary Toddlekin, 
Mammy’s own delight, 
Ends his happy day of din 
Early in the night ; 
Says his prayer and goes to bed, 
On the pillow lays his head, 
And again to heaven is led, 
Such a joy, such a boy, O! you never did see, 
For a dear little angel is he, is he. 


Wirtiram ALLAN. 
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——————————————————————————————————_——————————— 


THE WEE TOOM SHOON. 


Ware's me! my bonnie lamb’s awa’— 
Awa! for ever gane ; 
He sleeps whaur tender violets blaw, 
An’ saft win’s passin’ maen. 
Sair noo the tear fa’s frae my e’e, 
An’ burnin’ grief low sinks me doon, 
My heart maist braks whane’er I see 
The cauld, cauld look o’ the wee toom shoon— 
The wee toom shoon. 


I see his bonnie curly head, 
His dark love-lowin’ e’e, 
His chubby cheeks 0’ glowin’ red, 
An’ lips sae sweet to me. 
Oh! aft I hear his cheerie voice, 
An’ wi’ delicht I turn me roun’; 
But ah! ‘tis Fancy’s cruel joys, 
Nocht, nocht I see but the wee toom shoon— 
The wee toom shoon. 


I see him aft in gowden dreams, 
Sweet cuddlin’ doon to rest, 
His ae wee han’ fu’ aften seems 
Still lyin’ on my breast. 
Ah me! whan dawns the brichtest morn, 
Dark sorrow is my only boon, 
I wake, to feel he’s frae me torn, 
For Death keeks oot frae the wee toom shoon— 
His wee toom shoon. 


Wirttam ALLAN, 
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OOR WEE, WEE WEAN. 


Srrrmy’ on her mammy’s knee, 
Puwin mammy’s curls, 
Lauchin’, kickin’, fu’ o’ glee, 
Hoo the darlin’ skirls ! 
Croodlin’ doon in mammy’s breast— 
Teetin’ oot again— 
Fu’ o’ cantrips, love possessed, 
Is oor wee, wee wean! 
Ae e’e keekin’, sleely teetin’— 
Twinklin’, sparklin’, unco fain, 
Snigglin’, wrigglin’, loupin’, coupin’, 
Is oor wee wean. 


Bendin’ noo to grip her feet, 
Gooin’ wi’ delight, 
Tryin’ wi’ her mouthie sweet 
Stumpy taes to bite— 
Wond’rin hoo they move themsel’, 
Thinks they’re no her ain, 
Lookin’ what her tongue wad tell, 
Is oor wee, wee wean. 
Ae e’e keekin’, sleely teetin’, etc, 


Standin’ noo on mammy’s lap, 
Glowrin’ a’ aroon— 
Ettlin’ noo to tak’ a stap, 
Jumpin’ up an’ doon— 
Eenie black, an’ dainty nose, 
Cheeks o’ ruddy stain, 
Lippies like a buddin’ rose, 
Is oor wee, wee wean. 
Ae e’e keekin’, sleely teetin’, etc. 
Wiriram ALLAN. 
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SPEAK KIND TO THE BAIRNS. 


Sprax kind to the bairnies, the wee toddlin’ treasures, 
The ingle-neuk angels that banish a’ strife ; 

Their innocent ploys are the source o’ their pleasures, 
Their lauchin’ an’ rompin’ the soul o’ their life. 

O! wha could be thrawn wi’ a bairnie’s sweet smilin’? 
Wha, wha to their cuddlin’ an’ kissin’ is blind ? 

The heart maun be deid to a’ beauty beguilin’, 
That canna thole bairnies, an’ speak to them kind. 


Our freen’s may be cauldrife, our toil may be weary, 
Our way may be sma’ aff the little we earn, 
But rich in affection, we, joyous an’ cheery, 
Wad gie our last bannock to comfort our bairn. 
O! what has a man on this earth to be proud 0’? 
Were’t no’ for the nurslin’s by Heaven designed 
To lichten the life that they show him the good 0’? 
Sae thole wi’ their capers an’ speak to them kind. 


Sair, sair are the tears o’ the bairnies neglectit, 
Their wee hearts are broken aneath a harsh word; 
They love to be loved wi’ a love unrestrictit, 
An’ joy when their troubles are couthelie heard. 
Hoo happy to ken we hae some that aye love us, 
Come age, or come death, they will bear us in mind; 
They'll drap a love tear on the green sod above us, 
An’ sigh as they say that we ever were kind. 


Wiriiam ALLAN. 
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GOD KENS BEST. 


Wut my laddie be a man? 
Will he aye do richt, 

Workin’ oot life’s noblest plan 
Wi’ a Christian’s micht ? 

Little kens my bonnie bairn 
A’ that racks my breast ; 

Nane his future can discern— 
God kens best. 


I hae taught him hoo to pray, 
Trained him to be kind ; 

Surely Evil’s darkenin’ sway 
Winna stain his mind. 

I hae been his gentle guide, 
Truth I’ve aye imprest ; 

Will my lessons wi’ him bide P= 
God kens best. 


Life to him may be a round 
O’ unceasing toil, 

Peace and comfort never found, 
Troubles to beguile. 

Should his freends be cauld or few 
Wi’ nae love possest, 

Will he to himsel’ be true ?— 
God kens best. 


I maun leave my orphan boy 
For yon gowden home, 

Where his father waits wi’ joy— 
Waits until I come. 
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Ne’er forget your mither’s faith, 
Life in Christ is best ; 

Laddie! live for Him till death, 
God will do the rest. 


Wiriiam ALLAN. 


CUDDLE DOON. 


Tue bairnies cuddle doon at nicht 
Wi’ muckle faucht an’ din ; 

O, try an’ sleep, ye waukrife rogues, 
Your father’s comin’ in. 

They never heed a word I speak, 
I try to gi’e a froon ; 

But aye I hap them up, and say, 
**O, bairnies, cuddle doon.” 


Wee Jamie wi’ the curly heid, 
He aye sleeps neist the wa’, 

Bangs up an’ cries, ** I want a piece,” 
The rascal starts them a’, 

I rin an’ fetch them pieces, drinks, 
They stop awee the soun’, 

Then draw the blankets up an’ ery, 
** Noo, weanies, cuddle doon.” 


But ere five minutes gang, wee Rab 
Cries oot, frae ‘neath the claes, 

‘* Mither, mak’ Tam gi’e ower at ance, 
He’s kittlin’ wi’ his taes.” 
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The mischief’s in that Tam for tricks— 
He’d bother half the toon ; 

But aye I hap them up an’ cry, 
“*Q, bairnies, cuddle doon.” 


At length they hear their faither’s fit, 
An’, as he steeks the door, 

They turn their faces to the wa’, 
While Tam pretends to snore. 

‘* Hae a’ the weans been gude?” he asks, 
As he pits off his shoon. 

‘¢ The bairnies, John, are in their beds, 
An’ lang since cuddled doon.” . 


Aw’ just afore we bed oursel’s, 
We look at oor wee lambs. 
Tam has his airm roun’ wee Rab’s neck 
And Rab his airm roun’ Tam’s. 
I lift wee Jamie up the bed, 
An’ as I straik each croon, 
I whisper, till my heart fills up, 
**O, bairnies, cuddle doon.” 


The bairnies cuddle down at nicht 
Wi’ mirth that’s dear to me; 

But soon the big warl’s cark an’ care 
Will quaten doon their glee. 

Yet, come what will to ilka ane, 
May He wha sits aboon 

Aye whisper, though their pows be bald, 
**O, bairnies, cuddle doon.”’ 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
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DINGLE DOOZIE. 


Dinere, dingle doozie, hoo he Jauchs to see’t 
Whirlin’ roun’ an’ up an’ down, frae his heid an’ feet. 
Keep his dumpy fingers in, dinna touch the lowe ; 
Dingle, dingle doozie, burn his curly pow. 


What a spurlin’ wi’ his feet an’ hotchin’ on my knee, 
Divin’ at the burnin’ stick, then lookin’ up at me; 

No anither thing will please, though we turn the hoose ; 
Dingle, dingle doozie, burn the nose o’ puss. 


Pussie’s wiser than the bairn, gies the stick a cuff, 

Ruffles up her back an’ tail, an’ starts to girn an’ fuff ; 

Weel she kens what sparks will dae, no like this wee 
man ; 

Gudesake, hoo did that come roun’? there, he’s burn’d 
his nan’. 


Rin an’ fetch his faither’s stick that nane gets but the 
wean ; 

Or mak’ the big pat lid a girr, an’ birl’t on the hearth. 
stane. 

Nasty doozie! tak’ the fire for daurin’ to dae this ; 

Is his han’ie better noo, since mammy’s gien’t a kiss? 


What are we but bairnies still, every way we turn ? 
Scram’lin’ after lowin’ sticks, but to get a burn; 
Baurnies sittin’ saxty years on mither Life’s braid knee, 
Watchin’ dingle doozies whirl roun’ us till we dee. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
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JENNY WI THE AIRN TEETH. 


Waar a plague is this 0’ mine, winna steek his e’e, 
Though I hap him owre the head as cosie as can be. 
Sleep! an’ let me to my wark, a’ they claes to airn: 
Jenny wi’ the airn teeth, come an’ tak’ the bairn ; 


Tak’ him to your ain den, where the bowgie bides, 

But first put baith your big teeth in his wee plump sides; 
Gie your auld grey pow a shake, rive him frae my grup— 
Tak’ him where nae kiss is gaun when he waukens up. 


Whatna noise is that I hear comin’ doon the street ? 
Weel I ken the dump-dump o’ her beetle feet. 

Mercy me, she’s at the door, hear her lift the sneck ; 
Whist ! an’ cuddle mammy noo closer roun’ the neck. 


Jenny wi’ the airn teeth, the bairn has aff his claes, 

Sleepin’ safe an’ soun,’ J think—dinna touch his taes ; 

Sleepin’ weans are no for you; ye may turn aboot 

An’ tak awa’ wee Tam next door—I hear him screichin 
oot. 


- 


Dump, dump, awa’ she gangs back the road she cam’; 
I hear her at the ither door, speirin’ after Tam. 

He's a crabbit, greetin’ thing. the warst in a’ the toun; 
Little like my ain wee man—Losh, he’s sleepin’ soun’. 


Mithers hae an’ awfu’ wark wi’ their bairns at nicht— 

Chappin’ on the chair wi’ tangs to gie the rogues a 
fricht. 

Aulder weans are fley’d wi’ less, weel aneuch, we ken— 

Bigger bowgies, bigger Jennies, frichten muckle men. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
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A’ HIS LANE. 


Prr his back against a chair, 
Let us see if he can gang, 
But be ready wi’ your han’ 
If he sways or ocht gaes wrang. 
Mammy wadna like to see 
Ony ill come to her wean; 
There noo, leave him to himsel’, 
Mammy’s bairnie’s a’ his lane. 


What a thrawin’ o’ his mou’, 
What a rowin’ o’ his een, 
Then a steady look at me, 
An’ the space that lies between ; 
Noo, ae fittie’s oot a bit, 
Look at him, he’s unco fain, 
Straicht himsel’ up like a man, 
Mammy’s bairnie’s a’ his lane. 


There, he’s left the chair at last, 
Lauchin’ in his merry glee— 
Haudin’ oot a wee plump han’, 
As if to say, ‘‘ Tak’ haud o’ me.” 
Just anither step, an’ then— 
Gudesake, what a thraw he’s taen! 
There, he’s fairly ow’r at last— 
Coupit when he’s left alane. 


Did he hurt his curly heid ? 
Let his mammy clap the place, 
Pay the stule, an’ kiss his croon 
Till the tears are aff his face. 


oe 
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There noo: lean him to the chair— 
Let us try the bairn again ; 
Hauf-a-dozen fa’s are nocht, 
If he learns to gang his lane. 


Steady this time wi’ his feet— 
Dinna keep his legs sae wide, 
See, I hae my han’ to kep 
If he sways to ony side. 
Mercy ! what a solemn face 
Lookin’ up to meet my ain; 
There, he’s in my lap at last ; 
Here’s a bairn can gang his lane. 


Mither Life has unco wark, 
Settin’ up her weans to gang; 
Some put oot ae fit, then stop, 
Ithers step oot an’ fa’ wrang; 
Very few can keep their feet 
As they stot ow’r clod or stane; 
Angels greet abune to see 
Hoo we fa’ when left oor lane. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
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Autp Granny Grey Pow, 
Fetch the bairnies in ; 
Bring them frae the Scaur Heid, 
Where they mak’ sic din. 
Chase them frae the washin’ pool, 
Thrang at skippin’ stanes— 
Auld Granny Grey Pow, 
Gather hame the weans. 


a 
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Bring in Rab to get him wash’d, 
Weel I ken the loon 

Canna dae unless he be 
Dirt frae fit to croon. 

Tam and Wull are just the same, 
For a’ I tak’ sic pains— 

Auld Granny Grey Pow, 
Gather hame the weans. 


Fetch my ain wee Jeanie in, 
Mammy’s pet 0’ a’: 

Jeanie, wha aye slips aboot, 
An’ speaks nae much ava. 
Bring them to their cosie bed, 
There to rest their banes — 

Auld Granny Grey Pow, 
Gather hame the weans. 


Here they come! ill Rab is first, 
Tam an’ Wull ahin’; 

Jamie has wee Jeanie’s han’, 
An’ baith begin to rin. 

Whaten faces hae they a’— 
Dirt laid on in grains ! 

Auld Granny Grey Pow, 
Gather hame the weans. 


In they toddle, ane by ane; 
Wull, wha’s aye the fule, 
Quarrels wi’ ill Rab aboot 
Whase nicht it’s for the stule. 
Jeanie hunkers at my feet, 
While sleep upon her gains — 
Auld Granny Grey Pow, 
I hae a’ my weans. 
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Auld Granny Grey Pow, 

Steek the door fu’ ticht, 
No a wean, if I can help, 

Gangs ower the door this nicht. 
There they lie in cosy beds, 

The morn’s wark in their brains— 
Auld Granny Grey Pow, 

Bless my sleepin’ weans. 


Mony a fit we hae to gang, 
Mony a care to deave; 
Joy an’ woe are thread aboot, 
In this web we weave. 
Let us work it to the end, 
So that He wha reigns 
May whisper, when life’s gloamin’ comes, 
‘* Gather hame the weans.” 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
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THE snawdrop was oot, and the primrose was seen 

In the cleuch, while the side o’ the burnie was green; 
The mavis was heard singin’ sweet in the wood, 
While a safter licht fell frae the edge o’ the clud; 
The whaups and the peesweep skirl’d lood on the hill, 
When the pride o’ the hoose, oor wee Jamie, fell ill; 
But lang ere that snawdrap had wither’d an’ gane, 

A wee grave was a’ we had left o’ oor wean. 


’Twas an unco sair trial for baith John an’ me, 

For the bairnie was just the ae licht 0’ my e’e; 

As for him, he scarce ken’d what he whiles wad be at, 
Wi’ his wee Jamie this, and his wee Jamie that. 
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But that nicht when Death cam’ in white licht oure his 
broo, 

He said, takin’ my han, ‘‘Jean, that’s owre wi’ us 
noo;” 

Then he sat down an’ grat, crying, half in despair, 

‘‘We hae naebody noo to fill Jamie’s wee chair.” 


I bore up mysel’, wi’ the tear on my cheek, 

An’ the thochts in my heart that I couldna weel speak, 
An’ aften I took a step ben to the room 

To kiss the wee lips that still keepit their bloom ; 

But at last, when the day cam’ to tak’ him away, 

An’ the last 0’ the fouk was seen climbin’ the brae, 

I cam’ in frae the door, an’ I grat lang an’ sair, 

Wi’ my heid on the airm o’ my Jamie’s wee chair. 


Oh, the bliss 0’ warm tears when the sair heart is fu’, 
Fa’in saft on oor grief like Heaven’s ain dew, 

Till, as rain lowers the win’, so the sorrow that fain 
Wad rise up against God settles calmly again ; 

An’, as saft, siller cluds an’ the wide happy sky 

Turn the brichter and bluer when storms hae gane by, 
Sae the gloom roun’ my life lichtened up everywhere, 
As I raise an’ took ben my deid Jamie’s wee chair. 


Then I took doon the plaicks frae the shelf on the wa’, 

The whussle, the peerie, the powny, an’ ba’, 

Put them safe in the drawer; an’, when I had dune, 

The door saftly open’d, an’ John steppit in. 

He stood just a wee, then began to look roun’, 

But stoppit on seein’ the plaicks a’ ta’en doon; 

Then he speir’d, his voice shakin’ wi’ grief mair an’ 
mair, 

‘* Jean, whaur ha’e ye putten oor Jamie’s wee chair?” 
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I raise, as he spoke, frae the cheerless fire-en’, 

Gaed into the room, brocht the chair quately ben, 
Put it into its place, never liftin’ an e’e, 

But sat doon, while John drew himsel’ nearer to me; 
Then I fan’ his braid han’ tak’ a grup o’ my ain, 

As he said, ‘‘ Jean, it’s a’ for the sake o’ the wean, 
For ye ken weel eneuch that the bairn last sat there, 
So atween us this forenicht we’ll keep his wee chair.” 


We drew near the hearth, the tears fillin’ oor een 
As we sat han™-in-han’ wi’ the wee chair between ; 
An’ aye as we thocht on a bricht lauchin’ face, 
An’ a curly bit heid noo nae mair in its place, 

We turned, as if a’ oor sair loss was a name, 

An’ wee Jamie wad just be aside us the same. 

O, it tak’s unco schulin’, an’ God’s help an’ care, 
To mak’ mithers believe in an’ empty wee chair. 


We sat, while the hills creepit close in the nicht ; 

But the stars, lookin’ doon, kent that a’ wasna richt, 
For they whisper’d to me o’ a joy yet in store 

An’ a something abune them I ne’er had before. 

I turn’d roun’ to John, laid my han’ on his knee, 

As I tell’t what the stars keepit sayin’ to me; 

Then we kneel’d doon, oor hearts risin’ up in a prayer, 
As oor heids met abune oor deid Jamie’s wee chair. 


Years hae gane by since than, but still warm in oor 
heart 

What the stars said has aye been fulfillin’ its pairt ; 

An’ we see noo that a’ was intended for guid, 

Tho’ God’s han’ at the time by our sorrow was hid ; 
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But as rainbows are brichter against a black sky, 

So God’s meanin’s grow clear when His shadows gang 
by; 

An’ in a’ the bit trials that fa’ to oor share, 

We aye keep atween us oor Jamie’s wee chair. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


JEAN FINDLATER’S LOUN. 


Tue winter was lang, and the seed-time was late, 

And the cauld month o’ March seal’d Tam Findlater’s 
fate; 

He dwined like a snaw wreath till sometime in June, 

Then left Jean a widow wi’ a’e raggit loun. 

Jean scrapit a livin’ wi’ weavin’ at shanks ; 

Jock got into scrapes—he was aye playin’ pranks ! 

Frae the Dee to the Don he was feared roun’ the toun— 

A reckless young scamp was Jean Findlater’s loun. 


Jock grew like a sauch on a saft boggy brae ; 

He dislikit the school, and cared mair for his play ; 
Ony mischief that happened abroad or at hame, 
Whaever was guilty, Jock aye got the blame. 

Gin a lantern or lozen was crackit or broke, 

Nae ane i’ the toun got the wite o’t but Jock ; 

If a dog was to hang or a kitlin’ to droon 

They wad cry, ‘‘ Gie’e the job to Jean Findlater’s loun.” 


He rappit the knockers ; he rang a’ the bells ; 

Sent dogs down the causeway wi’ pans at their tails; 
The dykes o’ the gardens an’ orchards he scaled ; 
The apples and berries and cherries he steal’d. 


ee 
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Gin a claise-rope was cuttit, or a pole ta’en awa’, 
‘The neebours declared it was Jock did it a’. 

Wi’ his thoom at his nose, street or lane he ran doon ; 
A rigwoodie deil was Jean Findlater’s loun. 


He pelted the peatmen e’en wi’ their ain peats ; 

Pu’d hair frae their horses’ tails, then laugh'd at their 
threats ; 

And on Christmas nicht, frae the Shiprow to Shore, 

He claikit wi’ sowens ilka shutter an’ door. 

We ha’e chairs in oor College for law an’ theology, 

If ane had been vacant for trick or prankology, 

Withoot a dissent ye might votit the goun 

To sic an adept as Jean Findlater’s loun. 


On the forenoons o’ Fridays he aften was seen 

Coupin’ country-fouks’ carts upside doon i’ the Green ; 
An’ where masons were workin’, without ony fear, 

He shoudit wi’ scaffoldin’ planks ower their meer. 

‘To harrie birds’ nests he would travel for miles, 

Ding ower dykes and hedges, and brak doun the stiles ; 
Swing on gentlemen’s yetts, or their palin’s pu’ doun ; 
Tricks an’ mischief were meat to Jean Findlater’s loun. 


He vex’d Betty Osley, wha threaten’d the law— 
Ritchie Marchant wad chase him an’ haud him in awe; 
Frae the Hardgate to Fittie he aye was in scrapes, 
An’ a’body wonder’d hoo Jock made escapes. 
Jean said he was royet, that she maun alloo, 
But he wad grow wiser the aulder he grew; 
She aye took his pairt against a’body roun’, 
For she kent that her Jock was a kind-hearted loun. 
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At seventeen Jock was a stout, strappin’ chiel’, 
He had left aff his pranks and was noo doin’ weel ; 
In his face there was health, in his arm there was pith, 
An’ he learn’t to be baith a farrier an’ smith. 
_His character noo was unstain’d wi’ a blot, 
His early delinquencies a’ were forgot, 
Till the weel-keepit birthday o’ Geordie cam’ roun’, 
Which markit the fate o’ Jean Findlater’s loun. 


The fireworks were owre an’ the bonfire brunt dune, 
An’ the crowd to Meg Dickie’s gaed seekin’ mair fun ; 
They attackit the White Ship in rear an’ in front, 
Took tables an’ chairs, whilk they broke an‘ they brunt. 
Jock couldna resist it—he brunt an’ he broke— 

Some sax were made prisoners—among them was Jock; 
Ten days in the jail, an’, his miseries to crown, 

Bread an’ water was fare for Jean Findlater’s loun. 


Jock enter’d the Life Guards—bade Scotland adieu, 
Fought bravely for laurels at fam’d Waterloo ; 

An’ his conduct was such that ere five years had pass’d, 
He was made, by Lord H , master farrier at last. 
Jean’s rent was aye paid, an’ she still was alive 

To see her brave son in the year twenty-five ; 

An’ nane wad ha’e kent that the whisker’d dragoon 
Was the same tricky nickem—Jean Findlater’s loun. 


Wittram ANDERSON, 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


Tue bonnie, bonnie bairn, sits pokin’ in the aise, 
Glowerin’ in the fire wi’ his wee round face ; 
Lauchin’ at the fuffin lowe, what sees he there ? 
Ha! the young dreamer’s biggin’ castles in the air, 
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His wee chubby face, and his touzie curly pow, 

Are laughin’ and noddin’ to the dancin’ lowe; 

He'll brown his rosy cheeks, and singe his sunny hair, 
Glowerin’ at the imps wi’ their castles in the air. 


He sees muckle castles towerin’ to the moon ! 

He sees little sodgers pu’in them a’ doun ! 

Worlds whomlin’ up and doun, bleezin’ wi’ a flare— 
See how he loups! as they glimmer in the air. 


For a’ sae sage he looks, what can the laddie ken? 

He’s thinkin’ upon naething, like mony mighty men; 

A wee thing mak’s us think, a sma’ thing mak’s us 
stare— 

There are mair folk than him biggin’ castles in the air ! 


Sic a nicht in winter may weel mak’ him cauld: 

His chin upon his buffy hand will soon mak’ him auld; 
His brow is brent sae braid, O pray that Daddy Care 
Would let the wean alane wi’ his castles in the air ! 


He'll glower at the fire! and he'll keek at the licht! 
But mony sparklin’ stars are swallowed up by Nicht; 
Aulder een than his are glamoured by a glare, 

Hearts are broken, heads are turned, wi’ castles in the 


Sire 
James BALLANTINE. 


CREEP AFORE YE GANG. 


Creep awa’, my bairnie, creep afore ye gang, 

Cock ye baith your lugs to your auld Granny’s sang ; 
Gin ye gang as far ye will think the road lang— 
Creep awa’, my bairnie, creep afore ye gang. 
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Creep awa’, my bairnie, ye're ower young to lara 
To tot up and down yet, my bonnie wee daira; 
Better creeping cannie than fan’ wi a Dang, 
Duntin’ a’ your wee brow—creep afore ye gang, 


Yell creep, and ye'll laugh, and ye'll ned to your mother, 
Watching ilka step o° your wee dousy brother; 

Rest ye on the floor till your wee fmds grow strang, 
And ye'll be a braw chield yet—creep afore ye gang, 


The wee birdie fa’s when it tries ower soon to fee ; 

Folks are sure to tumble when they atimd ower hie; 

They wha dinna walk aright, are sure to come fo 
Wrang— 

Creep awa’, my dairnie, Creep afore ye gang, 


Jans BaLtantine. 


AS THE AULD COCK CRAWS, 


As the auld cock craws, sae the young cock learns, 
Aye tak’ ye care what ye do afore bairns ; 
Their heads are muckle, though their limbs are wee, 
An’ Q! the wee totts are gleg in the ee: 
Then dinna fricht your laddie wi the black boo man, 
But let him douk his lags in his wee parritch pan; 
Lay ye his rosy cheek upon your mou’ a wee, 
How the rogue will laugh when his minny’s in his ee. 


As the auld cock craws, sae the young cock learns, 
Aye tak’ ye care what ye do afore bairns ; 
Though vice may be muckle, and virtue may be wee, 
Yet a sma’ speck o° light will woo the dullest ee: 
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Then dinna fright us a’ wi’ the muckle black deil, 
Show us mercy’s bonnie face, an’ teach us to feel; 
Though we think like men, we should feel like 
bairns— 
As the auld cock craws, sae the young cock learns. 


JAmEs BaLLantrine. 


ROSY CHEEKIT APPLES. 


ComE awa’, my bairnie, for your bawbee, 

Rosy cheekit apples ye shall hae three. 

A’ sae fou’ o’ hinny, they drappit frae the tree ; 
Like your bonny sel’, a’ the sweeter they are wee. 


Come awa’, my bairnie, dinna shake your head, 

Ye mind me o’ my ain bairn, lang, lang dead. 

Ah! tor lack o’ nourishment he drappit frae the tree ; 
Like your bonny sel’, a’ the sweeter he was wee. 


Oh! auld frail folk are like auld fruit trees ; 

They canna stand the gnarl o’ the cauld winter breeze. 

But Heaven tak’s the fruit tho’ earth forsake the tree ; 

And we mourn our fairy blossoms, a’ the sweeter they 
were wee. 


Come awa’, my bairnie, for your bawbee, 

Rosy cheekit apples ye shall ha’e three. 

A’ sae fou’ o’ hinny, they drappit frae the tree ; 
Like your bonny sel’, a’ the sweeter they are wee. 


James BALLANTINE. 
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THE FATHER’S KNEE. 


O! nappy is the mother o’ ilk little pet, 
Who has a happy father by the ingle set, 
Wi ae wee tottum sleeping ‘neath his mother’s ee, 
Anither tottum creeping up its father’s knee. 
Aye rocking, rocking, aye rocking ree, 
Pu'ing at his stocking, climbing up his knee. 


Although our wee bit bigging there be few who ken, 
Beneath our theekit rigging, bien’s the but and ben; 
Although about the creepy bairnies canna gree, 
They cuddle, when they’re sleepy, on their father’s 
knee. 
They’re aye wink, winking, wi’ the sleepy ee, 
Or aye jink, jinking, round their father’s knee. 


Although the sun o’ summer scarce glints through the 
boal, 

QO! kindly is the glimmer o’ our candle coal ; 

And bright the rays o’ glory stream frae heaven hie, 

When gude grandsire hoary bends his aged knee; 
Baith the parents kneeling by their totts sae wee— 
Holy is the feeling offered on the knee. 


I wonder gin in palace, or in lordly ha’, 

Their hearts are a’ as happy as in our cot sae sma’; 

Gin the Royal Mother can her lassies see, 

Cuddling their wee brother on their father’s knee, 
What to her kind bosie are her kingdoms three, 
Unless her totts are cosie on their father’s knee ! 


James BatLantine. 
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YE MAUNNA SCAITH THE FECKLESS. 


**Come, callans, quit sic cruel sport; for shame, for 
shame, gi’e ower! 
That poor half-witted creature ye’ve been fighting wi’ 


this hour ; 

What pleasure ha’e ye seeing him thus lay his bosom 
bare ? 

Ye maunna scaith the feckless! they’re God’s peculiar 
care. 


«*The wild flower seeks the shady dell, and shuns the 
mountain’s brow, 

Dark mists may gather ower the hills, while sunshine 
glints below ; 

And, oh! the canker-worm oft feeds on cheek o’ beauty 
fair— 

Ye maunna scaith the feckless! they’re God’s peculiar 
care. 


** The sma’est things in nature are feckless as they’re 
sma’, 

They tak’ up unco little space—there’s room enough 
for a’; 

And this poor witless wanderer, I’m sure ye’d miss him 
sair— 

Ye maunna scaith the feckless! they’re God’s peculiar 
care. 


‘‘ There’s some 0’ ye may likely ha’e, at hame, a brother 
dear, 
Whose wee bit helpless, mournfu’ greet ye canna thole 


to hear ; 


‘ 
a _—___________________, 
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And is there ane amang ye bat your best wi? hin would 
share 

Ye manna seaith the feckless! they're God's peculiar 
gare.” 


The callans® cen were glist wi? tears, they gazed on ane 
anither, 

They felt what they ne'er felt: before-—the feekless was 
their brither ! 

They set him on a sunny seat, and strok Wt his gowden 
hair— 

The dairies fet the feckless was God's peculiar care, 


Jaws Bansaneins. 


THE CHILDLESS WIDOW, 


O waar get ye that manly bairn ? 
T ance had ane his marrow, 

Whe shone out ike a heavenly stara, 
Amid my nicht 0° sorrow, 

Nae fertie that I lo’e your wean, 
An’ o& his sweets envy ye, 

For my poor heart, sae sad and lane, 
Grows glad when Tam nigh ye. 


My bey was fal, my boy was brave, 
WY yellow ringlets flowing 

But now he sleeps ta yor cauld grave, 
Sweet flowerets o'er hin growing, 

When his dear father joined the blest, 
I fain wad hae gane wi? hia: 

But that sweet child clung to my breast, 
I couldna gang an’ tea* hin, 
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My boy he grew, he better grew, 
Nae marrow had he growin’, 

Till ae snell blast that on us blew, 
Set my sweet bud a dowin’. 

But aye as dowed the outward rind, 
The core it grew the dearer, 

And aye as his frail body dwined, 
His mind it shone the clearer. 


O bright, bright shone his sparklin’ ee— 
His cheek the pillow pressing ; 
He cast his last sad glance on me— 
“ Sweet mother, hae my blessing.” 
Then oh! the childless heart forgie, 
That canna but envy ye; 
For still that ee seers fixed on me, 
While thus I linger by ye. 
James BALLantine. 


ONLY A BABY SMALL. 


Owxy a baby small, dropt from the skies ; 
Only a laughing face, two sunny eyes ; 
Only two cherry lips, one chubby nose; 
Only two little hands, ten little toes, 


Only a golden head, curly and soft ; 
Only « tongue that wags loudly and oft; 
Only a little brain, empty of thought ; 
Only a little heart troubl’d with nought. 


Only a tender flower, sent us to rear ; 

Only a life to love while we are here ; 

Only a baby small, never at rest ; 

Small, but how dear to us, God xnoweth best. 
Marrsutas Barr. 


a 
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LITTLE JAMIE. 


Jamie hath a look o’ joy, 
More than many little boy ; 
Joy and love his bosom fill, 
Like the lark above the hill; 
Ever sporting in his glee 
Like a lintie on a tree. 


All his little hopes and fears 
Seldom yet have cost him tears ; 
Hardly reaching till to-morrow, 
Never do they bring him sorrow ; 
And the centre of his bliss 
Shines alone in presentness. 


Well he loves a summer day, 

Out of doors to sport and play, 
Swinging high upon a tree, 

Half he thinks that he could flee; 

“°©O!” says he, ** that wings were given, 
I would fly away to heaven.” 


Jamie seeks the beds 0’ flow’rs, 
Threads the bramble-twisted bow’rs, 
Like a fairy spirit glides, 

Like a fish beneath the tides, 
Through the waving sea of broom, 
Yellow ocean of perfume. 


Jamie he will sometimes sigh 

To be a man, and six feet high ; 
For what reason ? ‘tis to reach 

That green bough above his stretch, 
And to step the burn when big, 
Instead of going by the brig. 
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Jamie loves the skies of June, 
When he wonders for the moon; 
Well he loves the sunny hour, 
Chasing bees from flow’r to flow’r ; 
Dear to him their music humming, 
Twenty going, twenty coming. 


Sawest thou a little fairy, 
Chasing, crying after Mary; 
When the morning dew is sheen, 
O’er the burn and by the green? 
That is Jamie—like a bee, 
Frolicsome, and wild, and free. 


While the rainbow strides the glen, 

He is out a-chasing then ; 

Chasing, laughing all the while, 

Uphill he will run a mile, 

Home he comes through shining show’r, 
In his breast a mountain flow’r. 


When the autumn winds have blown, 
And the acorns rattle down, 

When the hyps are red as blood, 
Jamie’s joy is in the wood, 

Where the bramble-berry’s black, 
There he seeks the tangled glack. 


Hills, and woods, and waters, give 
Thoughts that with him aye shall live, 
And the blazing thunder-storm 

Hath its share his mind to form, 
Bonnie June, and black December, 
Blow to flame Life’s little ember. 
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Days will come, and days will pass, 
Time will turn the magic glass, 
Talking, then, of childish things, 
Will he speak of him who sings— 
Shed a tear, or heave a sigh, 
Where my lowly ashes lie? 


If he live to grey old age, 

Joy to his long pilgrimage. 

Less of troubles than were mine, 
More of spirit not to pine; 

Until upon our mother’s breast, 
He lays his head with mine to rest. 


James Beatrie* 


RIDE A MILE ON DADDY’S FOOT. 


Rive a mile on daddy’s foot ! 
Up and ride away, 

Round and round the stony hill, 
In among the hay. 

Out upon the whinny moor, 
Through the windy glen; 

Out and in among the trees, 
And through the wood again. 


Now we're climbing up a bank 
Where the violets grow ; 

Now we're trotting down again 
To the road below. 
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Now we pass the miller’s door, 
See him as he stands ! 

With the meal so floury white 
On his face and hands, 


When the moon is ful! and round 
Fairies play their tricks, 

Riding races through the sky 
All upon broomsticks ; 

Who that has so fleet a horse 
Would not up and ride 

Round the world in twenty jumps, 
By the ingleside? 


Bonnie bairn, with cheeks so red, 
You have ridden well, 

Some day you will have to go 
Through the world yoursel’ ; 

Then you'll be a mighty man, 
Tramping on your feet ; 

May you have a heart as kind, 
And a laugh as sweet. 


Ride a mile on daddy’s foot! 
Up and ride away, 

Rsund and round the stony hill, 
In among the hay. 

Out upon the whinny moor, 
Through the windy glen ; 

Out and in among the trees, 
And through the wood again. 


Rosert Birp 
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THE FAIRY FOLK. 


Come cuddle close in daddy’s coat 
Beside the fire so bright, 

And hear about the fairy folk 
That wander in the night. 

For when the stars are shining clear 
And all the world is still, 

They float across the silver moon 
From hill to cloudy hill. 


Their caps of red, their cloaks of green, 
Are hung with silver bells, 

And when they’re shaken with the wind 
Their merry ringing swells. 

And riding on the crimson moth, 
With black spots on his wings, 

They guide them down the purple sky 
With golden bridle rings. 


They love to visit girls and boys 
To see how sweet they sleep, 

To stand beside their cosy cots 
And at their faces peep. 

For in the whole of fairy land 
They have no finer sight 

Than little children sleeping sound 
With faces rosy bright. 


On tip-toe crowding round their heads, 
When bright the moonlight beams, 
They whisper little tender words 
That fill their minds with dreams ; 
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And when they see a sunny smile, 
With lightest finger tips 

They lay a hundred kisses sweet 
Upon the ruddy lips. 


And then the little spotted moths 
Spread out their crimson wings, 
And bear away the fairy crowd 
With shaking bridle rings, 
Come, bairnies, hide in daddy’s coat, 
Beside the fire so bright— 
Perhaps the little fairy folk 
Will visit you to-night. 
Rozert Birp. 


TODDLIN’ YET. 


Wi’ rosy cheeks and yellow hair, 
Toddlin’ yet, and toddlin’ yet! 

A twalmonth auld and hardly mair, 

Frae hand to hand, frae chair to chair 

He stumps and stachers roun’ the flair, 
Toddlin’ yet ! toddlin’ yet! 


On daddy’s stick he fain wad ride, 
Toddlin’ yet, and toddlin’ yet! 

He dances at my arm-chair side, 
Wi’ twa bright een sae blue and wide, 

And oh, he is his mammie’s pride ! 
Toddlin’ yet ! toddlin’ yet! 


He’s just like mony ither boys, 
Toddlin’ yet, and toddlin’ yet! 
An unco rogue at makin’ noise, 
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A very scamp at breakin’ toys, 
Amang his little griefs and joys, 
Toddlin’ yet! toddlin’ yet! 


Some day into the world he'll gang, 
Toddlin’ yet, and toddlin’ yet! 
And there he’ll meet wi’ mony a bang ; 
May Heaven preserve his steps alang 
To a’ that’s richt, frae a’ that’s wrang ; 
Toddlin’ yet! toddlin’ yet! 
Rozsert Brrp. 


THE FAIRIES. 


Tue Fairies ! the Fairies ! 
They come in shining bands, 
With wings behind their shoulders, 
i And elf-wands in their hands ; 
Down from the cloudy mountain 
On horses white as snow, 
To homes of happy children 
The little riders go. 


They visit cot and castle, 
They creep below each door, 

They sit unseen in corners 
And skip upon the floor ; 

For every house has fairies 
That watch whate’er we do, 
With ears as quick as sparrows, 
And eyes as bright as dew. 


And when they see a kind thing, 
They run with footsteps fleet, 
To help the loving elbow 
And guide the willing feet ; 
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THE FAIRIES 


For little acts of goodness, 
And little deeds of love, 

Do bring them from their corners 
To push and puil and shove. 


But when they see a harsh thing, 
With fingers clasping tight, 
They cover up their eyelids 
To hide the horrid sight ; 
For little bursts of anger, 
And naughty words and lies, 
Do send them to their mountain 
To climb the cloudy skies. 


The Fairies ! the Fairies ! 
In Vashti’s garden there ! 
They dance all day in thousands 
’Neath blossoms soft and fair; 
And in her golden palace, 
There never once is heard 
A whisper of unkindness, 
Or any idle word. 


Red clover balls are honeyed, 
Blue violets are sweet, 

But are not half so loving 
As loving fairies’ feet ; 

And if you wish the fairies 
To come about your house, 
You must be good and gentle, 
And quiet as any mouse. 


Rosertr Brirp. 
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WEE FEETIE, FEETIE. 


O wer feetie, feetie! O whan will ye gang, 

And skip light and free as a fairy alang ? 

When will ye toddle frae chair to my knee, 

Or rin to meet faither, wi’ face fu’ o° glee? 

Whan will ye sport like the lammies at play, 

And dance like a sunbeam thro’ childhood’s bright day 
The Oasis 0’ Mem’ry, when age creeps alang, 

O wee feetie, feetie! O whan will ye gang? 


Aye dear to the sicht o’ a fond mither’s e’e, 

Her bairnies a’ prattlin’ ‘mid sunshine and glee, 
While bright as the bonnie wee flowerets that spring, 
Ilk’ day flees awa’ like a bird on the wing: 

But just as yon cloud in the clear summer sky 

Tells gazers the rain wi’ the storm draweth nigh, 

Sae thocht o’ the future aft changes her sang 

To, Wee feetie, feetie! O whaur will ye gang? 


For swift as the visions we see in oor sleep, 

When Reason leaves Fancy her revels to keep, 

E’en sae comes the day whan ilk’ care ye maun face, 
And rin by yoursel’ a’ alane in life’s race. 

Whan pleasure will tempt you, and folly allure, 

And sage sober wisdom seem bitter and sour, 

Wi’ life’s paths before ye, the richt and the wrang, 
O wee feetie, feetie! whi/k road will ye gang ? 


Or, whan Time’s nimble finger has touched thee wi’ care, 
And freends ye hae trusted, come but to ensnare; 
Whan love that seemed endless, is turned to a lie, 

And life’s purest feelings are wither'd and dry ; 
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When folly has lured thee to ashes and gall, 

And, fainting, thy faith turns her back to the wall ; 
While wisdom, ance scorned, rends thy heart wi’ a pang, 
O wee feetie, feetie! this road never gang. 


But pure as the primrose that blooms in the shade, 
Do thou seek the weak and the weary to aid, 

The helpless and erring, to them prove a friend, 
The poor and the needy aye comfort and tend. 
While virtue and love ever cling to thy side, 

With truth for thy anchor, and God for thy guide, 
Then Time but fresh laurels around ye will hang, 
O wee feetie, feetie! this road may ye gang. 


But wee feetie, feetie! O, rin whaur ye will, 

The love o’ thy mither shall follow thee still; 

Shall watch thee in rising to honour and fame, 

Or soothe thee gin sorrow gets linked to thy name. 
E’en whan wounds self-inflicted have robb’d ye of rest, 
And hameward ye turn like the dove to her nest, 

Still hovering around ye, in sorrow or sin, 

Ay, wee feetie, feetie! whawre’er ye may rin. 


James Brown. 


DEATH IN YARROW. 


Iv’s no the sax months gane 
Sin’ a’ oor cares began, 

Sin’ she left us here alane, 
Her callant and gudeman. 
It was in the spring she dee’d, 
And now we're in the fa’, 
And sair we've struggled wi’t 
Sin’ his mither gaed awa’. 
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An awfw’ blow was that, 
The deed that nane can dree; 
And lang and sair we grat 
For her we cudna see. 
I’ve aye been strang and fell, 
And can stand a gey bit thraw, 
But the laddie’s no hissel’ 
Sin’ his mither gaed awa’. 


In a’ the water gates 

Ye cudna find his marrow, 
There wisna ane his mate 

In Ettrick Shaws or Yarrow , 
But he hasna now the look 

He used to hae ava’, 
He’s grown sae little buik 

Sin’ his mither gaed awa’. 


I tak’ him on my back 
In ilka blink o’ sun, 
Rin roun’ aboot the stack, 
And mak’ believe it’s fun. 
But weel he kens, I warrant, 
There’s something wrang for a’, 
He’s turned sae auld farrant 
Sin’ his mither gaed awa’. 


For when he’s played his fill, 
I canna help but see 
How he draws the creepie stool 
Aye the closer to my knee ; 
And he turns his muckle een 
To the pictur’ on the wa’, 
Wi’ a face grown thin and keen 
Sin’ his mither gaed awa’. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS 3d 


I mak’ his pickle meat, 
And I think I mak’ it weel; 
And I warm his little feet 
When I hap him i’ the creel ; 
And he kisses me fu’ couthie, 
But he downa sleep at a’ 
Till he hauds up his bit mouthie, 
Sin’ his mither gaed awa’. 


And then I dander out, 
When I can do nae mair, 
And walk the hills about, 
I dinna aye ken where; 

For my heart’s wi’ ane abune, 
And the ane is growin’ twa, 
He’s dwined sae sair, sae sune, 
Sin’ his mither gaed awa’. 


And now the lang day’s dune, 
And the nicht’s begun to fa’, 
And a bonnie harvest mune 
Rises up on Bowerhope Law ; 
It’s a bonnie warld this, 
But it’s no for me at a’, 
For a’ thing’s gane amiss 


Sin’ his mither gaed awa’. 
James B. Brown. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS. 


A urrrte faded photograph, 
And a curl of golden hair, 

With half a dozen broken toys 
Beside an empty chair,— 

O God! is this the whole that’s left 


Out of a life so fair? 
James B. Brown. 
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But I smiled, and kissed her tears away ; 
I smooth’d her hair and I sang a song, 
And on my knee I rock’d her long. 

‘*O mother, mother, sing low to me— 

I am sleepy now, and I cannot see!” 

I kiss’d her, but I could not weep, 

And she went to sleep, she went to sleep. 


Ii. 


As we lay asleep, as we lay asleep, 

My May and I, in our grave so deep, 

As we lay asleep in the midnight mirk, 

Under the shade of Our Lady’s Kirk, 

I waken’d up in the dead of night, 

Though May my daughter lay warm and white, 
And I heard the ery of a little one, 

And I knew ’twas the voice of Hugh, my son : 
** Mother, mother, come hither to me! 
Mother, mother, come hither and see! 
Mother, mother, mother dear, 

Another mother is sitting here : 

My body is bruised and my heart is sad, 

But I speak my mind and call them bad; 

I thirst and hunger night and day, 

And were I strong I would fly away!” 

I heard the cry, though my grave was deep, 
And awoke from sleep, and awoke from sleep ! 


Iv. 


I awoke from sleep, I awoke from sleep, 
Up I rose from my grave so deep, 

The earth was black, but overhead 

The stars were yellow, the moon was red; 
And I walk’d along all white and thin, 
And lifted the latch and enter’d in. 
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** Mother, mother, and art thou here? 

I know your face, and I feel no fear; 
Raise me, mother, and kiss my cheek, 
For oh, I am weary and sore and weak.” 
I smooth’d his hair with a mother’s joy, 
And he laugh’d aloud, my own brave boy ; 
I raised and held him on my breast, 
Sang him a song, and bade him rest. 

‘© Mother, mother, sing low to me— 

I am sleepy now, and I cannot see!” 

I kiss’d him, but I could not weep, 

As he went to sleep, as he went to sleep. 


v. 
As I lay asleep, as I lay asleep, 
With my girl and boy in my grave so deep, 
As I lay asleep, I awoke in fear, 
Awoke, but awoke not my children dear, 
And heard a cry so low and weak 
From a tiny voice that could not speak : 
I heard the cry of a little one, 
My bairn that could neither talk nor run, 
My little, little one, uncaress’d, 
Starving for lack of mill of the breast ; 
And I rose from sleep and enter’d in, 
And found my little one pinch’d and thin, 
And croon’d a song, and hush’d its moan, 
And put its lips to my white breast bone ; 
And the red, red moon that lit the place 
Went white to look at the little face, 
And I kiss’d, and kiss’d, but could not weep, 
As it went to sleep, as it went to sleep. 

VI. 


As it lay asleep, as it lay asleep, 
I set it down in the darkness deep, 
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But I smiled, and kissed her tears away ; 
I smooth’d her hair and I sang a song, 
And on my knee I rock’d her long. 

‘*O mother, mother, sing low to me— 

I am sleepy now, and I cannot see!” 

I kiss’d her, but I could not weep, 

And she went to sleep, she went to sleep. 
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As we lay asleep, as we lay asleep, 

My May and I, in our grave so deep, 

As we lay asleep in the midnight mirk, 

Under the shade of Our Lady’s Kirk, 

I waken’d up in the dead of night, 

Though May my daughter lay warm and white, 
And I heard the ery of a little one, 

And I knew ’twas the voice of Hugh, my son : 
** Mother, mother, come hither to me! 
Mother, mother, come hither and see! 
Mother, mother, mother dear, 

Another mother is sitting here : 

My body is bruised and my heart is sad, 

But I speak my mind and call them bad; 

I thirst and hunger night and day, 

And were I strong I would fly away!” 

I heard the cry, though my grave was deep, 
And awoke from sleep, and awoke from sleep ! 


Iv. 


I awoke from sleep, I awoke from sleep, 
Up I rose from my grave so deep, 

The earth was black, but overhead 

The stars were yellow, the moon was red; 
And I walk’d along all white and thin, 
And lifted the latch and enter’d in. 
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‘* Mother, mother, and art thou here? 

I know your face, and I feel no fear; 
Raise me, mother, and kiss my cheek, 
For oh, I am weary and sore and weak.” 
I smooth’d his hair with a mother’s joy, 
And he laugh’d aloud, my own brave boy ; 
I raised and held him on my breast, 
Sang him a song, and bade him rest. 

‘* Mother, mother, sing low to me— 

I am sleepy now, and I cannot see!” 

I kiss’d him, but I could not weep, 

As he went to sleep, as he went to sleep. 


v. 
As I lay asleep, as I lay asleep, 
With my girl and boy in my grave so deep, 
As I lay asleep, I awoke in fear, 
Awoke, but awoke not my children dear, 
And heard a cry so low and weak 
From a tiny voice that could not speak : 
I heard the cry of a little one, 
My bairn that could neither talk nor run, 
My little, little one, uncaress’d, 
Starving for lack of milk of the breast ; 
And I rose from sleep and enter‘d in, 
And found my little one pinch’d and thin, 
And croon’d a song, and hush’d its moan, 
And put its lips to my white breast bone ; 
And the red, red moon that lit the place 
Went white to look at the little face, 
And I kiss’d, and kiss’d, but could not weep, 
As it went to sleep, as it went to sleep. 


VI. 


As it lay asleep, as it lay asleep, 
I set it down in the darkness deep, 
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Smooth’d its limbs and laid it out, 

And drew the curtains round about ; 

Then into the dark, dark room I hied, 
Where awake he lay, at the woman’s side; 
And though the chamber was black as night, 
He saw my face, for it was so white ! 

I gazed in his eyes, and he shriek’d in pain, 
And I knew he would never sleep again, 
And back to my grave crept silently, 

And soon my baby was brought to me; 

My son and daughter beside me rest, 

My little baby is on my breast, 

Our bed is warm, and our grave is deep, 
But he cannot sleep, he cannot sleep. 


Rozert BucHanan. 


ON THE POET’S DAUGHTER. 


Here lies a rose, a budding rose, 
Blasted before its bloom : 

Whose innocence did sweets disclose 
Beyond that flower’s perfume. 


To those who for her loss are grieved 
This consolation’s given— 

She’s from a world of woe relieved, 
And blooms a rose in Heaven. 


Rosert Burns. 


LAUS INFANTIUM. 


In praise of little children I will say 
God first made man, then found a better way 
For woman, but his third way was the best. 
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Of all created things the loveliest 

And most divine are children. Nothing here 

Can be to us more precious or more dear. 

And though when God saw all his works were good 
There was no rosy flower of babyhood, 

*Twas said of children in a later day 

That none could enter Heaven save such as they. 


The earth, which feels the flowering of a thorn, 

Was glad, O little child, when you were born; 

The earth, which thrills when skylarks scale the blue, 
Soared up itself to God’s own Heaven in you. 


And Heaven, which loves to lean down and to glass 
Its beauty in each dewdrop on the grass— 

Heaven laughed to find your face so pure and fair, 
And left, O little child, its reflex there. 


Witriram Canton. 


BIRTH AND DEATH. 


Sue came to us in storm and snow— 
The little one we held so dear— 
And all the world was full of woe, 
And war and famine plagued the year; 
And ships were wrecked. and fields were drowned, 
And thousands died for lack of bread ; 
In such a troubled time we found 
That sweet mouth to be kissed and fed. 


And oh, we were a happy pair, 
Through all the war and want and woe; 
Though not a heart appeared to care, 
And no one even seemed to know. 
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She left us in the blythe increase 

Of glowing fruit and ripening corn, 
When all the nations were at peace, 

And plenty held a brimming horn— 
When we at last were well to do, 

And life was sweet, and earth was gay ; 
In that glad time of cloudless blue 

Our little darling passed away. 


And oh, we were a wretched pair 
In all the gladness and the glow; 
And not a heart appeared to care, 
And no one even seemed to know. 
Wiutiam Canton. 


A NEW POET. 


I wrire. He sits beside my chair 
And scribbles too in hushed delight ; 
He dips his pen in charméd air ; 
What is it he pretends to write? 


He toils and toils; the paper gives 

No clue to aught he thinks. What then? 
His little heart is glad: he lives 

The poems that he cannot pen. 


Strange fancies throng that baby brain, 

What grave sweet looks! What earnest eyes! 
He stops—reflects—and now again 

His unrecording pen he plies. 


It seems a satire on myself— 
These dreamy nothings scrawled in air, 
This thought, this work! Oh, tricksy elf, 
Wouldst drive thy father to despair ? 
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Despair! Ah, no; the heart, the mind 
Persists in hoping,—schemes and strives 

That there may linger with our kind 
Some memory of our little lives. 


Beneath his rock i’ the early world 
Smiling the naked hunter lay, 

And sketched on horn the spear he hurled, 
The urus which he made his prey. 


Like him I strive in hope my rhymes 
May keep my name a little while— 

O child, who knows how many times 
We two have made the angels smile! 


Witiram Canton. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 


I’m an auld an’ frail man noo, wi’ some wrinkles on my 
broo, 
An’ my hair ance glossy black is turnin’ grey ; 
Yet I aften call to min’ the dear scenes o’ auld lang 
syne, 
An’ the merry, gleesome days lang passed away. 
O! sic fun we used to hae, when we were at oor play ; 
Merry laddies, cheery lassies, gladsome times ; 
Hoo we danced at jing-go-ring, an’ sae merrily did sing 
A’ the guid auld-fashioned, rantin’, nurs’ry rhymes. 


Chorus—‘‘ Hey diddle, diddle, the cat an’ the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon ; 
The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
An’ the dish ran after the spoon.” 


Henne ee ESSA 
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O! I like to hear the lays o’ my happy youthfu’ days. 
An’ I lo’e to hear the bairns wi’ voices sweet 
Chant a wee bit canty sang, as richt gleefully they gang 
Aboot the hoose wi’ lichtsome, patterin’ feet. 
An’ what soond mair blithe to hear than a mither’s 
voice sae clear? 
Croonin’ ower some sweet wee melody betimes, 
As she lulls her babe to rest, to her loving bosom 
pressed, 
Wi’ the bonny, soothin’, sleepy nurs’ry rhymes. 


Chorus—‘* Hush a bye, baby, on the tree-top, 
When the wind blows the cradle shall rock: 
If the bough breaks, the cradle shall fall, 
Down will come baby, bough, cradle, and 
all.” 


In these days there’s sic a change, an’ noo a’thing seems 
sae strange ; 
E’en the bairnies dinna seem sae blithe an’ free; 
There’s by far ower muckle sham, an’ far ower muckle 
cram, 
An’ there’s no enough o’ play, an’ mirth, an’ glee. 
Gie us back oor cheery hames, an’ oor roarin’ healthy 
games, 
O’ the days when shouts an’ laughter werena crimes; 
When we'd rin, an’ romp, an’ fling; an’ syne gather in 
a ring, 
To sing innocent, auld-fashioned nurs’ry rhymes. 


Chorus—* Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb, and pulled out a plum, 
An’ said, ‘ What a good boy am I.’” 
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O! the healthy, boisterous plays 0’ oor bygane youthfu’ 
days, 
Aft I think I play them yet, as in a dream, 
An’ at times I seem to hear the glad bairnies ever near; 
Pure, an’ free frae guile, wi’ joy their faces beam. 
Glad an’ sweet those thochts o’ mine, fond memories 0” 
langsyne ; 
To my heart like bells’ saft, tunefu’, silvery chimes. 
Peacefully, at daylight’s close. on my bed as I repose, 
In my dreams I sing again those nurs’ry rhymes— 


Chorus—*‘ Little Bo Peep has lost her sheep, 
An’ doesn’t know where to find ’em; 
Let them alone, and they’ll come home, 
Carrying their tails behind ‘em.” 


When the nichts were cauld an’ bleak, we wad play at 
** hide-an’-seek,” 
‘Blin’ man’s buff,” an’ mony games o’ roarin’ fun ; 
An’ at ‘‘ keep the puddin’ het,” when the ice was keen 
an’ set, 
Or bicker ba’s, when snaw lay white upon the grun’. 
Lang an’ far frae hame I’ve been, mony queer sichts 
hae I seen, 
I’ve enjoyed the pleasures weel o’ mony climes ; 
But I loe auld Scotland best, an’ at hame I fain wad 


rest, 
Pleased to hear the bairnies sing their nurs’ry rhymes. 


Chorus—‘‘ Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water, 
Jack fell down and cracked his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.” 
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Ah yes, I’m gettin’ auld, an’ my heid is grey an’ bauld ; 
Yet fu’ weel I mind my humble, cozy hame; 

An’ I’ve no forgot the ways o’ my childhood’s happy 

days, 

Wi their noisy pranks an’ plays I winna name. 

My dear mither’s face sae kind, I fu’ aften ca’ to mind, 
As she fondly took me on her knee betimes ; 

Syne into her airms I’d creep, an’ sune gently fa’ asleep, 
As she saftly sang the dear auld nurs’ry rhymes. 


Chorus—‘‘ Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Eating curds and whey, 
There came a big spider and sat down beside 
her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away.” 


Mar. CarrurHeErs. 


FOOLISHLY FOND. 


Fooutsuty fond is my lady fair, 

With the rosebud lips and sunny hair, 
Hyes that sparkle with innocent glee, 
And oh! she’s foolishly fond of me! 


Never had lover fonder mate 

To welcome him at the garden gate; 
With rapid steps I approach, and she 
Hies swiftly forward to welcome me. 


Her dearest joy’s to walk by my side, 

Two bright eyes beaming with love and pride, 
And hand-in-hand we wander for hours— 
She plucking for me the choicest flowers. 
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Haughty and shy when others are near, 
With me she never shows ought of fear, 
Meeting me ever with sweet caress, 
And pouting lips when a kiss I press. 


Thus day after day, and weeks fly past, 
I ask my heart shall her love aye last? 
In all the future, where’er we be, 

Will my darling still be as fond of me? 


Welcome me still with the same bright smile, 
As day by day I return from toil? 

Aye be as innocent, frank, and free, 

And still as foolishly fond of me? 


We know not what the future may bring, 
To the bright present I gladly cling ; 

I am her father, and she’s but three— 
That’s why she’s foolishly fond of me. 


J. Kyox Curistie. 


THE DRUNKARD’S RAGGIT WEAN. 


A wee bit raggit laddie gangs wan’erin’ thro’ the street, 

Wadin’ ’mang the snaw wi’ his wee hackit feet, 

Shiverin’ i’ the cauld blast, greetin’ wi’ the pain, 

Wha’s the puir wee callan? He’s the drunkard’s raggit 
wean. 


He stan’s at ilka door, an’ he keeks wi’ wistfu’ e’e, 
To see the crood aroun’ the fire a’ lauchin’ lood wi’ glee. 
But he daurna venture ben, tho’ his heart be e’er sae 
fain, 
For he mauna play wi’ ither bairns, the drunkaril’s 
raggit wean, 
5 
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Oh, see the wee bit bairnie, his heart is unco fu’, 
The sleet is blawin’ cauld, an’ he’s drookit thro’ an’ 


thro’. 

He’s speerin’ for his mither, an’ he wonners whaur 
she’s gane, 

But oh! his mither, she forgets her puir wee raggit 
wean. 


He kens nae faither’s love, an’ he kens nae mither’s 
care, 

To soothe his wee bit sorrows, or kame his tautit hair, 

To kiss him when he waukens, or smooth his bed at 
e’en, 

An’ oh! he fears his faither’s face, the drunkard’s 
raggit wean. 


Oh, pity the puir laddie, sae guileless an’ sae young, 

The oath that leaves the faither’s lip ‘ill settle on his 
tongue ; 

An’ sinfuw’ words his mither speaks his infant lips ‘ill 
stain, 

For oh! there’s nane to guide the bairn, the drunkard’s 
raggit wean, 


Then surely we micht try an’ turn that sinfu’ mither’s 
heart, 

An’ strive to get his faither to act a faither’s part, 

An’ mak’ them leave the drunkard’s cup, an’ never 
taste again, 

An’ cherish wi’ a parent’s care their puir wee raggit 
wean, 

James Paut Crawrorp. 
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A CRADLE SONG. 


On, I lo’e to rock my ain wean, 
When a’ my wark’s dune, 

Croonin’, wi’ a heart content, 
Some bonnie auld tune— 

Some bonnie, canty auld tune, 
To chase awa’ care, 

Aye biggin’, like an auld fule, 
Castles in the air. 


Oh, I lo’e to rock my Jeanie, 
My seam upon my knee, 
Fit an’ haun’ 
Baith gaun, 
Singing merrillie. 


Oh, I dinna rock my first bairn, 
She was ta’en frae me 

Ere she could name her daddie, 
Or toddle to his knee. 

My sinfu’ heart ’maist brak’, 
I grudged my bairn sair, 

But noo she plays wi’ angel weans 
In heaven’s land fair. 


Sae I lo’e, etc. 


Sae I thinkna o’ the cauld grave, 
Whaur my wee bairn lies, 

But aye I think I see her 
Playin’ in the skies, 
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An’ aye I rock her namesake, 
An’ breathe a fond prayer 
That she will lead a guid life, 

An’ meet us a’ there. 


Sae I lo’e to rock my Jeanie, 
My seam upon my knee, 
Fit an’ haun’ 
Baith gaun, 
Singing merrillie. 


James Paut CrawForD. 


MOTHER’S PET. 


Morner’s bairnie, mother’s dawtie, 
Wee wee steering stumping tottie, 
Bonnie dreamer—guileless glee 
Lights thy black and lauching e’e. 
Frae thy rosy dimpled cheek— 
Frae thy lips sae saft and sleek, 
Aulder heads than mine might learn 
Truths worth kenning, bonnie bairn, 


Gabbing fairie! fondly smiling ! 

A’ a mother’s cares beguiling ; 
Peacefu’ may thy fortune be, 
Blythesome braird o’ purity. 

Ne’er may poortith cauld and eerie 
Mak’ thy heart o’ kindness wearie ; 
Nor misfortune, sharp and stern, 
Blight thy bloom, my bonnie bairn. 
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Stourie, stoussie, gaudie brierie ! 
Dinging a’ things tapsalteerie ; 
Jumping at the sunny sheen, 
Flickering on thy pawky een. 
Frisking, lisping, fleeching fay, 
Dinna towt poor baudrons sae ! 
Frae her purring kindness learn 
What ye awe me, bonnie bairn. 


Joun CRAWFORD. 


THE BUDS NOW OPEN TO THE BREEZE. 


Tue buds now open to the breeze, 
The birds begin to sing, 
The gowan’s keeking thro’ the sward, 
To hear the voice o’ spring. 
Fu’ blythe the maukin mumps the sward, 
Wi’ pleasure in its ee, 
Or pu’s the budding heather bell, 
A type, my wean, o’ thee, 
Unnumber’d webs o’ fairy weft, 
Wi’ pearlie dew-drops weet, 
Are spread ower sprouting furze and fern, 
To bathe my bairnie’s feet. 


Then dinna dicht, my drousie tot, 
The silken fringe awa’, 

That shades the bonniest ee o’ blue 
That ere fond mother saw ! 

Twa hours an’ mair the gouldie’s lilt 
I’ve heard sae shrill an’ sweet ; 

And mony a thistle tap has fa’en 
Beneath the sangster’s feet. 
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Then rise, ye roguie !—dinna think 
That minnie means ye harm, 

Saft kisses for your smiles she'll gi’e, 
My sweet! wee, sleepy bairn. 


Down by the burnie’s brierie banks, 
Where water-lilies blaw, 
Nae mair is seen the dazzling sheen 
Of sheets o’ frost and snaw; 
But flowers and bowers, wi’ balmy showers, 
Are budding in the breeze ; 
Nae mournfw’ wail o’ dowie bird 
Is heard amang the trees. 
Then rise, my wee, wee winsome wean ! 
This lesson ye maun learn, 
That spring-time winna bide for thee, 
Nor me, my bonnie bairn. 
Joun Crawrorp. 


THE SUNNY SUMMER MONTHS. 


Tue sultry, sunny summer months 
Are come wi’ joy and glee, 
And furzy fell, and rashy dell, 
Are fill’d wi’ melody ; 
The roving rae, frae break o’ day, 
Now roams frae break to burn, 
Then who would think, my bairnies dear, 
That we were made to mourn ? 


The butterflee has flung awa’ 
The shell that bound it fast, 

And screen’d it frae the chilling breeze— 
The winter’s bitter blast ; 
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How like some moths o’ mortal mould, 
It flutters round its urn !— 

But dinna think, my bairnies dear, 
That we were made to mourn ! 


The lav’rock high in middle air, 
Is chirling loud and clear, 

He early leaves his lowly lair, 
The cottar’s toil to cheer ; 

Unvex’d by care he sings the joys 
That in his breastie burn— 

Then who would say, my bairnies dear, 
That we were made to mourn ? 


The song of nature’s happiness 
Is heard o’er meadows green, 

And opening to the fresh’ning breeze 
The blawart’s bell is seen ; 

The fragrance 0’ some Eastern clime 
Is frae our plantin’s borne— 

Then who can think, my bairnies dear, 
That we were made to mourn ? 


The kye in languid listlessness 
Now seek the caller brook, 

The streamlet’s speckled finny tribe 
Now shun the barbéd hook ; 

O who would grasp a gilded lure, 
And nature’s riches spurn ? 

We camna here, my bairnies dear, 
For goud and gear to mourn. 


The lambkins o’er the daisied dell, 
In gambols wild and free, 

Enjoy the sweets, the halesome sweets, 
O’ blissfw’ liberty ; 
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The fetters o’ the prison-fauld 
The fleecy wanderers spurn— 
Oh! never think, my bairnies dear, 
That we were made to mourn. 


JoHn CRAWFORD. 


HAPPY HARVEST. 


Acar has happy harvest come, 
To cheer ilk cottage hearth, 
To sweeten lowly labour’s toils 
Wi’ happiness and mirth ; 
For lichtsome hearts are ower the lawn, 
And plenty ower the lea, 
Sae ye shall welcome harvest in, 
My bonny bairns, wi’ me. 


The garden’s tint its gaudy garb, 
The glebe its robe o’ green, 

For summer’s sun the glade and glen 
Another shade has gi’en ; 

But love nae season kens but ane, 
Then come, my bairns, wi’ me, 

And welcome merry harvest in 
Wi’ a’ its mirth and glee. 


The lily’s lost its loveliness, 
The thistle sheds its down, 

The tulip’s tint its summer braws, 
The buttercup its crown ; 

But fairer flowers are in the bowers 
O’ love and charity, 

Sae welcome merry harvest in, 
My bonny bairns, wi’ me. 
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The nut and slae, ower bank and brae, 
In rip’ning clusters hing, 

And happy hearts, wi’ harmless glee, 
Now gar the welkin ring; 

The reapers reap, the gleaners glean, 
A cantie sicht to see, 

Then welcome merry harvest in, 
My bonnie bairns, wi’ me. 


The wren has left her cosy cot, 
Aboon yon siller spring, 

And haps in eerie laneliness, 
A waesome wearied thing ; 

But Nature feeds wi’ open hand 
Ilk birdie on the tree, 

Sae ye shall welcome harvest in, 
My bonnie bairns, wi’ me. 


The squirrel springs frae tree to tree: 
The eidant ant has gaen 
To sip the balmy sweets o’ thrift, 
And share the joys o’ hame; 
And ye shall share a mother’s care, 
And a’ she has to gie— 
Sae welcome merry harvest in, 
My bonnie bairns, wi’ me. 
Joun CRrawrorD. 


THE WINTER’S COME AT LAST. 


A BuRNING sun nae langer flames aboon the greenwood 


shaw, 
For cauldrife winter’s keeking down through clouds 0’ 
sleet and snaw; 
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And the chirping o’ the robin gars thy mother’s heart 
be wae 
For the sailor on the sea, and the shepherd on the brae. 


The cuckoo lang has ta’en his flight for warmer climes 
than ours, 

The nipping blasts ha’e reft us 0’ our sweetly scented 
flowers ; 

I’m glad to see my totties weel, but oh! my heart is wae 

For the sailor on the sea, and the shepherd on the brae. 


The swallow’s sought a shelter in some sunny southern 
nook, 

For weel it likes to skim aboon the sparkling siller 
brook ; 

Aye when it leaves our hills behind, my heart is ever 
wae 

For the sailor on the sea, and the shepherd on the brae. 


The corncraik now is never heard amang the rip’ning 
corn ; 

The lintie limps sae listlessly beneath the leafless thorn, 

That its chirping and its chirming gar thy mother’s 
heart be wae 

For the sailor on the sea, and the shepherd on the brae. 


The bat has made a cosie bield in yon auld castle wa’, 

To dream through lang and eerie nights, if dream it can 
ava ; 

And the snell and crisping cranreuch gars thy mother’s 
heart be wae 

For the sailor on the sea, and the shepherd on the brae. 
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The bee, the bumming bee, nae mair is heard wi’ cheery 
din, 

Like summer breezes murmuring outowre the foaming 
linn ; 

The window’s spraing’d wi’ icy stars, sae weel may we 
be wae 

For the sailor on the sea, and the shepherd on the brae. 


The butterflee nae mair is seen amang the woodland 
bowers ; 

Auld baudrons, purring pawkily, ayont the ingle cowers. 

I like to see ilk creature weel, and, oh! my heart is wae 

For the sailor on the sea, and the shepherd on the brae. 


We fret at what we ne’er can win, and yaumer at our 
lot, 

And fractious folk would fractious be, tho’ half the 
world they got; 

But let us aye contented be, as weel, my bairns, we 
may, 

When we think upon the sailor, and the shepherd on 


the brae. 
Joun CrawFrorpb. 


THE WANDER’D BAIRN. 


Tue cluds gaed hurlin’ owre the lift, 
The snaw in divots fell, 

An’, like the wullcat’s dreesome din, 
The lum gi’ed mony a yell; 

An’ waukrife scream’d the bieldless bird, 
An’ flaff’t its flaket bouk, 

An’ whirrin’ thro’ the leafless trees, 
The frozen brake forsook ; 
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«*Guid guide us aye!” quo’ auld Dunrod, 
“* An’ shield us a’ frae harm, 

I hear a yirmin’ i’ the blast !— 
‘Let in a wander’d bairn !’” 


“*O tak’ the puir wee wand’rer in!” 
Was heard frae ilka tongue, 

While frae the bairnie’s tautit hair 
The frozen crystals hung, 

An’ cauld an’ blae her gentie han’s, 
Her feet a’ tash’d an’ torn, 

An’ duddie bare her brats o’ claes, 
Unlike a nicht o’ storm, 

An’ ’wilder’d row’d her watery een, 
That nane the tale could learn 

That tauld o’ schillin, scaith, an’ wae, 
To that wee wander’d bairn. 


The auld guidwife, wi’ kin’ly words, 
The hameless wand’rer cheer’d, 

An’ frae the cozie ingle neuk 
The grumlin’ collie steer’d. 

Ilk sough that shook the lanely bield, 
The smorin’ cluds sent down, 

That gar’d the kin’ly wifie’s heart 
Wi’ kin’lier feelin’s stoun ; 

For artless was the sonsie face, 
*Twad thow’d a heart o’ airn, 

To see the trinklin’ teardraps fa’ 
O’ that wee wander’d bairn. 


But nane e’er kent the wand’rer’s tale, 
Tho’ months an’ years gaed past, 

Sin’ first the lanely muirlan’ bield 
Had screen’d her frae the blast; 
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An’ wooers cam’ to seek the han’, 
The lily han’ that strove 

To mak’ her foster-father’s hame 
The hame o’ peace an’ love; 

But aye the tear-drap dimm’d her e’e, 
Tho’ ne’er a ane could learn 

The saikless sorrows that oppress’d 
Dunrod’s wee wander’d bairn. 


Now simmer clad ilk bower an’ brake; 
Aw’ thirlin’ ower the lea, 
The lintie sang a lichtsome lilt 
O’ love an’ liberty. 
To roam amang the snawy flachts 
That spairged the speckled lift, 
The lav’rock left its leesome lair, 
An’ bathed its head in licht; 
An’ sweetly smiled the loved o’ a’. 
Nae mair wi’ thocht forfairn, 
For Lady o’ Ardgowan ha’ 
Was now the wander’d bairn. 


Saft pity aft a balm has brocht 
To lanely widow'd grief, 

An’ kindred waes ha’e aften socht 
In kindred tears relief. 

Wi fortune’s favours aft comes pride, 
Wi’ fortune’s frowns despair, 

An’ often has the pauchty breast 
Been torn wi’ grief an’ care; 

But ne’er the kindly feelin’ hearts 
That could ower sorrow yearn, 

Had cause to rue the love they shew’d 
To that wee wander’d bairn. 


Joun CrAwForp, 
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WEE PEGGIE. 


Wee Peggie is a darling, 

She’s everybody’s pet, 

And fules she makes o’ ane an’ a’, 
To think the warld never saw 

A bairn sae sweet and winsome— 
She’s just a fairy queen ! 

And gaily hauds a court o’ luve 
Wherever she is seen. 


Wee Peggie came to cheer us 

When days were dark and cauld, 

Before the silver snowdrop came, 

Or golden crocus raised its flame. 

Wee Peggie came to cheer us, 

Her sunny infant smile 

Made glints 0’ heaven come through the gloom 
Our sorrows to beguile. 


Her een outshine the violet 

Wet wi’ the morning dew ; 

In her bright face the Graces meet, 
Nae rosebud ere was half sae sweet. 
Wee Peggie’s kiss 0’ fondness 
Delights baith auld and young, 
And charming are the cooing notes 
That warble from her tongue. 


A cherub is wee Peggie, 

A messenger of joy, 

Her innocence and gladsome glee 
Gar clouds o’ care and sadness flee. 
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‘To see her joyous as the birds, 
And bonnie as the flowers, 
Sheds happiness on a’ around, 
Like balmy summer showers ! 
Wi11aM Cross. 


BABY. 


Two lily lids, which fall and rise 

O’er dewy violets, ‘‘ baby’s eyes,” 

Two tiny ears, like ivory shells, 

Two cheeks, the bloom of heather bells, 
Two lips, like buds, dew-kissed and wet, 
Two teeth ! like pearls, in pink are set, 
Two dimpled arms, a hand with each, 
Pale pink, and waxen like the peach, 
Two rosy, restless little feet, 

Make baby’s double charms complete. 


One little face of finest mould, 

One lovely head of downy gold, 

One cry which wakens answering thrills, 
And all his little wants fulfils, 

One spotless heart, one mind he bears, 
One joy, he makes a thousand cares, 
One constant care, an endless joy, 

One angel, like a baby boy, 

One gift, comprising every grace, 

One little bunch of lawn and lace. 


Oh! ye whose heads have hoary grown, 
In searching for the Great Unknown, 
While here to earth the cherub brings 
So much of Heaven on his wings. 
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What mystic glory round him lies, 

This weak thing still confounds the wise. 
This poem, bud of life, unblown, 

The language of the lines unknown, 

His tedious journey scarce begun ; 

A race that never shall be run. 

A picture in an earthly frame, 

Where all must read the Author’s name. 


IsaBpeLta F, Danrurne. 


SOMEBODY’S BAIRN 


Wuaur is he gaun, the wean: 

Toddlin’ his wee bit lane, 

Oot in the drenchin’ rain ? 
A’body’s starin’. 

Hoo has he lost his wey ? 

Whaur'll his mither stey ? 

We'll lend a hand, he’s aye 
Somebody’s bairn. 


Tearfu’ een, big and bricht, 
Watchin’ the doozie licht, 
Some heart is wae the nicht, 
Somebody’s carin’. 
Gude kens, there’s mair nor ane, 
Oot in the rain an’ din, 
Wha wad be proud to fin’ 
This waunert bairn. 


Cheeks like the bonnie haw, 

Broo like the driven snaw, 

Wha busks him up sae braw? 
Come, an’ we'll learn. 


CURe ROOK- [leY¥a DOO 
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Stockin’s neat and hame-wrocht, 
My! they’ve haen muckle thocht, 
He disna want for ocht, 

This winsome bairn. 


Wha dis the laddie chase ? 
*Mang leddies wi’ their lace, 
Sees he his mammie’s face, 
White and despairin’ ? 
Noo, wi’ her hand ance mair 
Straikin’ his curly hair, 
He'll ne’er again be puir, 
Mammie’s ain bairn. 


Oh! siccan joy ower ane, 
Here in this warld o’ sin, 
What it maun be aboon— 
Kens nae comparin’. 
Sic joy gars angels sing, 
An’ a’ the heavens ring, 
When hame at e’en they bring 
Somebody’s bairn. 
IsapeLta F. Dartina. 


CUR-ROOK-I-TY-DOO. 


Cur-rook-1-tTy-poo! cur-rook-i-ty-doo ! 

Wi’ your neck o’ the goud and your wings o’ the blue; 
Pretty poll, like a body, can speak, it is true, 

But you're just my ain pet! my cur-rook-i-ty-doo ! 


My father’s awa’ wi’ his dog and his gun, 

The moorfowl to shoot on the hills o’ Kilmun, 

My brothers to fish in the burns o’ the Rue, 

But I’m blither at hame wi’ cur-rook-i-ty-doo, 
6 
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I'll feed ye wi’ barley! I'll feed ye wi’ pease! 
I'll big ye a nest wi’ the leaves o’ the trees ; 
I'll mak’ ye a dooket, sae white to the view, 
If ye'll no flee awa’, my cur-rook-i-ty-doo ! 


There’s the hen wi’ her teukies thrang scraping their 
meat, 

Wi’ her cluckety-cluck, and their wee wheetle-wheet ! 

And bauld leerielaw would leave naething to you, 

Sae pick frae my hand, my cur-rook-i-ty-doo ! 


They bought me a pyet—they gi’ed me a craw, 

I keepit them weel, yet they baith flew awa’; 

Was that no unkindly ?—the thought gars me grue— 
But ye'll no be sae fause, my cur-rook-i-ty-doo ! 


Ye blink wi’ your ee like a star in the sky, — 
Here’s water to wash ye, or drink if you're dry ; 
For I see by your breastie your crappie is fu’— 
Now, croodle a sang, my cur-rook-i-ty-doo ! 


When I grow up a man, wi’ a house o’ my ain, 
Ye needna be fear’d that I'll leave ye alane; 
But maybe ye'll die, or tak’ on wi’ the new, 
Yet I'll never forget my cur-rook-i-ty-doo ! 


GEorGE Donatp, 


MY BAIRNIES YOU’RE A’ THE WIDE 
WARLD TO ME. 


THE flower’s on the thorn, and the saft tassell’d bloom 
Is hanging like gowd on the bonnie green broom, 
While fluttering awa’ o’er the heath and the lea, 

And kissing their sweets, is the young butterflee ! 
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The lark’s in the lift, and the lintie its sang 

Is lilting sae lightsome the wild woods amang ; 
While, dancing wi’ gladness frae blossom to flower, 
Is seen the blythe bumbee by bank, brae, and bower. 


Then gi’e me my rod! and my line, and my creel! 
And gi’e me my hooks father buskit sae weel ; 
For skailed is the school, sae I’ll aff to the burn, 
And winna be lang till wi’ trouts I return! 


Your brither’s awa’ wi his rod and his creel— 
Your brither’s awa’ wi’ his line and his reel— 
And a red speckled trout to his sister he’ll bring, 
Wi’ a bab o’ white gowans to mind ye o’ spring. 


And ye shall be bonnie, and ye shall be braw! 
For yow’re just my ain bairn when your brither’s awa’: 
You're just my ain pet wi’ your bright glancin’ ee, 
My bairnies, you're a’ the wide warld to me! 
Gerorce Donan. 


CHEETIE PUSSIE. 


CuertiE ! cheetie pussie! slipping thro’ the housie, 
Watching frighted mousie—making little din ; 

Or by fireside curring, sang contented purring, 
Come awa’ to Mirren, wi’ your velvet skin! 


Bonny baudrons! grip it! straik it weel and clap it! 
See the milk, it’s lappit, ilka drap yestreen ! 

Hear to hungry cheetie! mewling for her meatie, 
Pussie, what a pity ye shoulel want a frien’! 


Throw the cat a piecie, like a kindly lassie, 

Ne’er be proud and saucy, hard and thrawn like Jean ; 
Doggie wants a share o’t, if ye’ve ony mair o’t, 

Just a wee bit spare o't, and you’re mother’s queen ! 
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Cheetie! cheetie pussie! watching frighted mousie,— 
Slipping thro’ the housie wi’ your glancing een, 

Or by fireside curring, sang contented purring, 
Come awa’ to Mirren, tell her where you’ve been! 


GerorcE Dona.p. 


JOHNNY ON HIS SHELTY. 


Saw ye Johnny on his shelty, 
Riding, brattling, helty-skelty, 
In his tartan trews and kilty— 

Was there ever sic a wean ? 
Only eight years auld come Lammas, 
Yet he’s bigger than our Tammas, 

If he’s spared he winna shame us, 

Else I’m unco sair mista’en. 


Brattling thro’ the blooming heather, 

By the side o’ tenty father, 

Ne’er a bridle nor a tether— 
Hauding steevely by the main: 

Did ye only see our Johnny 

Sitting on his Hieland pony ! 

Him! he wadna beck to ony,— 
H’en the Duke is no sae vain. 


Sic a beast frae Moss 0’ Balloch 
Ne’er was seen in a’ Glen-Falloch, 
No like Duncan’s shilly-shalloch ! 

Naething Jeft but skin and bane. 
Scarce the size o’ faithfu’ Keeper— 
Ower the dykes as gude a leaper — 
Toozie skin, and tail a sweeper ; 

Sic a pair I’m sure there’s nane! 


GrorcE Donatp. 
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MY DOGGIE. 


Ye may crack o’ your rabbits and sing o’ your doos, 
O’ gooldies an’ linties gae brag, if ye choose, 

QO’ your bonnie pet lambs, if ye like, ye may blaw, 
But my wee toozie doggie’s worth mair than them a’. 


Twa hard-hearted laddies last Martinmas cam’ 
To drown the puir thing in the auld miller’s dam, 
I gied them a penny, and ran wi’t awa’, 

For I thought it was sinfu’ sic harshness to shaw. 


When I gang to the school, or am sent on an errand, 
It’s aff like a hare, it has grown sae auld-farrand— 
Then waits till I come, sae I’m laithfu’ to thraw 

My wee toozie doggie, or send it awa’. 


Fu’ brawly it kens ilka word that I speak, 
An’ winna forget what I say for a week; 
My bonnet it carries, or gi’es me a paw— 
Sic a doggie as Rover I never yet saw! 


Sae wise and sae gaucy, the sight o’t ’s a feast! 

For it’s liker a body in sense, than a beast ; 

Wi’ a breast like the drift, and a back like the craw, 
A doggie like Rover there’s nane ever saw ! 


GrorcE Donan. 


MY DRAGON. 


Tue hip’s on the brier, and the haw’s on the thorn, 
The primrose is wither’d, and yellow the corn ; 
The shearers will be soon on Capilrig brae, 

Sae I'll aff to the hills wi’ my dragon the day. 
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The wind it comes snelly, and scatters the leaves, 
John Frost on the windows a fairy web weaves ; 
The robin is singing, and black is the slae, 

Sae I’ll aff to the hills wi’ my dragon the day ! 


I’ve bought me a string that will reach to the moon, 
I wish I could rise wi't the white clouds aboon, 
And see the wee stars as they glitter and play !— 
Let me aff to the hills wi’ my dragon the day ! 


Grorce Dona.p. 


THE SPRING TIME O’ LIFE. 


THE summer comes wi’ rosy wreaths, 
And spreads the mead wi’ fragrant flowers, 
While furthy autumn plenty breathes, 
And blessings in abundance showers. 
E’en winter, wi’ its frost and snaw, 
Brings meikle still the heart to cheer, 
But there’s a season worth them a’, 
And that’s the spring-time o’ the year. 


In spring the farmer ploughs the field 
That yet will wave wi’ yellow corn, 
In spring the birdie bigs its bield 
In foggy bank or budding thorn ; 
The burn and brae, the hill and dell, 
A sang o’ hope are heard to sing, 
And summer, autumn, winter, tell, 
Wi joy or grief, the work o’ spring. 


Now, youth’s the spring-time o’ your life, 
When seed is sown wi’ care and toil, 

And hopes are high, and fears are rife, 
Lest weeds should rise the braird to spoil. 


a a a EY 
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I’ve sown the seed, my bairnies dear, 
By precept and example baith, 

And may the Hanp that guides us here 
Preserve it frae the spoiler’s skaith ! 


But soon the time may come when you 
Shall miss a mother’s tender care, 
A sinfu’ world to wander through, 
Wi’ a’ its stormy strife to share; 
Then mind my words whare’er ye gang, 
Let fortune smile or thrawart be, 
Ne’er let the tempter lead ye wrang— 
If sae ye live, ye’ll happy dee. 


Grorcr Donan. 


MY BONNIE BAIRNIES. 


Ye'RE blythe, my bonnie bairnies, dear! 
Ye’re happy ane an’ a’, 
An’ kenna that ilk changefu’ year 
Will steal your bliss awa’. 
Ye pu’ the gow’nie’s siller bloom, 
The lily’s gowden bell, 
Unmindfuw’ that an hour o’ gloom 
Shall break the fairy spell. 


The mornin’ sun aft’ brings the day 
Sweet, smilin’ ower the plain, 

Yet dark’nin’ clouds may dim his ray 
Aboon the western main. 

Like birdies frae their downie nest 
Ye gather roun’ my knee; 

Their chirpin’ glads a mither’s breast ; 
Your joys are dear to me. 
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But snares are hid deep i’ the den 
Whaur bonnie birdies dwell ; 

And ither snares are hid for men, 
Which lead to ruin fell. 

Ye’ll sune be ta’en awa’ frae me 
To join a warld o’ care, 

An’ some may gang athort the sea, 
Perchance to meet nae mair. 


Ye'll a’ be men an’ women yet, 
When I am dead an’ gane; 

But may ye never want a bit, 
Nor dree the scorn frae ane. 

*T wad sairly grieve this heart o’ mine 
To see ye gang astray, 

But Heaven will grant ye grace divine 
To keep yei’ the way. 


My blessing’s a’ the warld’s wealth 
May aiblins be your fa’ ; 

But gin ye hae your hands an’ health 
Ye'll warsel thro’ it a’. 

An’ gin ye’ve bairnies 0’ your ain, 
Tho’ nane o’ them I'll see, 

Ye'll ken how mithers’ hearts are fain, 
An’ then ye'll think on me. 


G. W. Dowaxp. 


SLUMBER SONG. 


Strep, my babe, on mother’s knee, 
Sleep, and do not fear ; 

Mother is a-watching thee, 
Father, too, is near. 
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The silver moon is in the sky, 
With her gaze so mild ; 

Mother sings her hush-a-bye— 
Sleep, my darling child. 


All the birds have gone to rest 
Long and long ago; 

And within your cosy nest 
You should sleep, you know. 

Trees, and birds, and pretty flowers 
Fast asleep are they ; 

Moon and stars keep later hours, 
But they sleep by day. 


Sleep, while o’er thee move the stars, 
With their eyes so bright— 

Sleep, until through lattice-bars 
Streams morn’s rosy light. 

Sleep, and get the roses, too, 
Morn will bring to thee— 

Sleep till drowsy eyes of blue 
Bright as stars shall be. 


Sleepy, sleepy, drooping head, 
On a mother’s breast, 

Mother puts thee in thy bed, 
Birdie in its nest. 

Sleep until the birdies wake, 
Till the east is red, 

Mother never will forsake 
Baby in its bed. 


Henry Dryerre. 
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AULD DADDY DARKNESS. 


(A Companion Song to ** Wee Davie Daylicht,” by 
Robert Tennant.) 


Avutp Daddy Darkness creeps frae his hole, 
Black as a blackamoor, blin’ as a mole: 
Stir the fire till it lowes, let the bairnie sit, 
Auld Daddy Darkness is no’ wantit yet. 


See him in the corners hidin’ frae the licht, 
See him at the window gloomin’ at the nicht; 
Turn up the gas licht, close the shutters a’, 
An’ Auld Daddy Darkness will flee far awa’. 


Awa’ to hide the birdie within its cosy nest, 

Awa’ to lap the wee flooers on their mither’s breast, 
Awa’ to loosen Gaffer Toil frae his daily ca’, 

For Auld Daddy Darkness is kindly to a’. 


He comes when we’re weary to wean’s frae oor waes, 
He comes when the bairnies are gettin’ aff their claes ; 
To cover them sae cosy, an’ bring bonnie dreams, 

So Auld Daddy Darkness is better than he seems. 


Steek yer een, my wee tot, ye’ll see Daddy then; 
He’s in below the bed claes, to cuddle ye he’s fain; 
Noo nestle in his bosie, sleep and dream yer fill, 

Till Wee Davie Daylicht comes keekin’ owre the hill. 


James Frerceuson. 


OOR LADDIE. 


He’s a couthie an’ kindly callan’, 
Oor ain wee bouncin’ lad ; 

The licht an’ the joy o’ oor dwallin’, 
The pride o’ his mam an’ his dad; 
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He cam’ in a midsummer morn, 
To brichten oor but an’ oor ben ; 
The sunbeams that saw oor pet born 
Hae shone on us ever sin’ then. 


He’s a cantie an’ crackie wee laddie, 
An’ wiser than ony I see; 

He aftentimes puzzles his daddy— 
He’s ever a puzzle to me; 

Ye’d think him as auld as his granny, 
To hear hoo he speers an’ replies ; 

I aftentimes think he’s no canny, 
An’ wish that he werna sae wise. 


‘* Pooh, pooh!” says his cynical daddy, 
** Ne’er trouble yer noddle sae sair, 
Gin’ wisdom’s sae kind to oor laddie, 
There’s room in his harns for mair; 
But as for his wisdom, I sanna 
Juist say it’s sae strikin’ to me; 
An’ gin’ he’s nae wiser than granny 
He'll never set fire to the sea. 


‘* There ’re ithers as bricht an’ as bonny,— 
Oo ay! I ken weel what I’m sayin’, 
The warld I trow has fell mony 
As wise an’ as witty’s oor ain.” 
‘* He’s noisy I grant, oor bit jewel, 
But we needna boast aboot that, 
An’ he’s cruel, O lor’, but he’s cruel, 
Juist mind what he did to the cat.” 


** An’ he lees like a loon o’ a lawyer — 
Ay, glower, but ye ken it richt weel : 

An’ he swears like auld Geordie the sawyer, 
But Ill warm his lugs, the wee deil. 
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Gif there’s oucht in the hoose that’s unbroken 
Be sure that it’s oot o’ his track; 

But hech! there’s the little imp chokin’— 
Hoy ! hit ‘im a thump on the back!” 


The mither claucht up her wee dautie, 
An’ kissed him an’ cuddled him sair, 
But the faither, as cool as a tautie, 
Ne’er stirred frae the seat o’ his chair. 
** Ye’re a hard-heartit wratch,” she made blenter, 
‘*Oor wean micht be deein’ for you; ” 
Says he, ‘*I cried ‘choke’ at a ventur’— 
Yer thummel wis intae his mou’.” 


** Ah, woman, for sake o’ yer sonny, 
Just think a wee less o’ the chiel’; 
The warld has plenty as bonny, 
An’ mony far better as weel ; 
An’ what tho’ the sorra were chokin’, 
I’m no sure my heart it wad brak,” 
Sae, lichtin’ his pipe, he gaed smokin’ 
Oot ower the door-stane as he spak’. 


At this she uprose like a randy 
(Ye ken hoo a fond mither feels), 
An’ it happen’d the tangs they cam’ handy, 
An’ flew through the door at his heels. 
**To think that he’d carena, is awfu’,” 
She cried wi’ a gesture o’ pain, 
«* But he loes ye for a’, my wee calfie; 
Yer dad has a way o’ his ain.” 


James Frercuson. 


A MOTHER’S WELCOME 


A MOTHER’S WELCOME. 


WE come, welcome, little stranger ! 
Stranger never more to be, 

To our world of sin and danger— 
Tis thy mother welcomes thee. 
Oh, wi’ bliss my breast is swelling ! 

Tears of joy are on my cheek, 
In their own heart-language telling 
What my tongue can never speak. 


All my fondest hopes are crownéd : 
Thus I clasp them all in thee! 

And a world of fears are drownéd 
In this moment’s ecstasy. 

Oh, that voice! did sound fall ever 
Half so sweet on woman’s ear? 

Music charms—but music never 
Thrill’d me like the notes I hear. 


Not so welcome is the summer 
To the winter-houséd bee, 
As thy presence, sweet new-comer, 
Is this blessed hour to me. 
Not so welcome is the morning 
To the ship-wrecked mariner, 
Though his native hills adorning, 
Peril past, and succour near. 


Welcome, welcome, bonnie wee thing, 
After all my fond alarm ; 

Oh, the bliss! to feel thee breathing 
In my bosom, free from harm. 
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Not for all the world’s treasure, 
Doubled, would I thee resign— 

Give one half the nameless pleasure, 
Thus to know thee, feel thee mine ! 


Wiruram FEereusson. 


A MOTHER’S CARES AND TOILS. 


Wauxrire wee thing, O! I’m wearie 
Warsling wi’ you late and ear’, 
Turning a’ things tapsalteerie, 
Tearing mutches, towzling hair, 
Stumping wi’ your restless feetie, 
Ettling, like the lave, to gang; 
Frae the laughter to the greetie, 
Changing still the hale day lang. 


Now wi’ whisker’d baudrons playing, 
By the ingle beeking snug, 
Now its wee bit leggie laying 
O’er the sleeping collie dog ; 
Thumping now its patient minnie, 
Scaulding syne its bonnie sel’, 
Then wi’ kisses, sweet as hinnie, 
Saying mair than tongue can tell. 


O! its wearie, wearie winkers, 
Close they'll no for a’ my skill, 
Wide they'll glower, thae blue bit blinkers 
Though the sun’s ayont the hill. 
Little they for seasons caring, 
Morning, gloamin’, night, or noon, 
Lang's they dow, they'll aye keep staring, 
Heeding neither sun nor moon, 
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E’en when sound we think him sleeping 
In his cosie cradle-bed, 

If we be na silence keeping, 
Swith ! he’s gleg as ony gled. 

If the hens but gi’e a cackle, 
If the cock but gi’e a craw, 

If the wind the window shake, he’ll 
Skirl like wild aboon them a’, 


Who a mother’s toils may number ? 
Who a mother’s cares may feel? 
Let her bairnie wake or slumber, 
Be it sick or be it weel! 
O! her heart had need be tender, 
And her love had need be strang, 
Else the lade she bears would bend her 
Soon the drearie mools amang. 


Witiiam Ferecusson. 


A MOTHER’S JOYS. 


I’ve gear enough! I’ve gear enough ! 
I’ve bonnie bairnie’s three ; 

Their welfare is a mine o’ wealth, 
Their love a crown to me. 

The joys, the dear delights they bring 
I’m sure I wadna tyne 

Though a’ the gowd in Christendie 
Were made the morrow mine! 


Let others flaunt in fashion’s ring ! 
Seek rank and high degree ; 

I wish them joy, wi’ a’ my heart— 
They're no envied by me. 
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I wadna gi’e thae loe’some looks! 
The heaven o’ thae smiles ! 

To bear the proudest name—to be 
The Queen o’ Britain’s isles ! 


My sons are like their father dear, 
And a’ the neighbours tell 

That my wee blue-ee’d dochter’s just 
The picture o’ mysel’! 

O! blessings on my darlings a’, 
*Bout me they’re aye sae fain, 

My heart rins ower wi’ happiness 
To think they’re a’ my ain! 


E’ening, morning, ilka hour, 
I’ve a’e unchanging prayer, 

That Heaven would my bairnies bless, 
My hope, my joy, my care. 

I’ve gear enough! I’ve gear enough ! 
I’ve bonnie bairnies three ; 

A mine o’ wealth their welfare is, 
Their love a crown to me. 


Witiram Fercusson. 


THE BONNIEST BAIRN IN A’ THE 
WARL’. 


Tue bonniest bairn in a’ the warl’ 
Has skin like the drifted snaw, 

An’ rosy wee cheeks sae saft an’ sleek— 
There never were ither sic twa; 

Its een are just bonnie wee wander’d stars, 
Its leggies are plump like a farl, 
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An’ ilk ane maun see’t, an’ a’ maun declare’t 
The cleverest bairn, 
The daintiest bairn, 
The rosiest, cosiest, cantiest bairn, 
The dearest, queerest, 
Rarest, fairest, 
Bonniest bairn in a’ the warl’, 


[he bonniest bairn in a’ the warl’, 
Ye ken whaur the ferlie lives ? 
It’s doon in yon howe, it’s owre yon knowe— 
In the laps o’ a thousand wives ; 
It’s up an’ ayont in yon castle brent, 
The heir o’ the belted earl ; 
It’s sookin’ its thoomb in yon gipsy tent— 
The cleverest bairn, 
The daintiest bairn, 
The rosiest, cosiest, cantiest bairn, 
The dearest, queerest, 
Rarest, fairest, 
Bonniest bairn in a’ the warl’. 


The bonniest bairn in a’ the warl’, 
It’s oors, good Luckie, it’s oors !— 
Oh, stampna yer fit nor puke yer lip— 
An’ it’s yours, guid Luckie, it’s yours ! 
For as ilka craw thinks its ain bird the best, 
Sae is’t wi’ the dame an’ the carle, 
An’ ilka ane’s ain’s aboon a’ the rest— 
The cleverest bairn, 
The daintiest bairn, 
The rosiest, cosiest, cantiest bairn, 
The dearest, queerest, 
Rarest, fairest, 


Bonniest bairn in a’ the warl’. 
. Roserr Forp, 
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WEE COCKIELORUM. 


I wit sing a sang, guidwife, 
An’ ye will join the chorus; 
We'll gar the roof an’ rafters ring 
As gin there were a score 0’s. 
Mak’ sic a din the folks will think 
We're dancin’ Tullochgorum, 
An’ a’ to please oor lammie-loo, 
Oor Wee Cockielorum. 
He’s mammie’s pet, an’ daddie’s doo, 
An’ a’ the toon adcre ’im; 
For, oh! he’s just a lammie-loo, 
Oor Wee Cockielorum. 


But an’ ben, an’ oot an’ in, 
He flits just like a sun-glaff; 
An’ fifty times in ilka oor 
He'd gar a hooded nun laugh. 
There never was his marrow born 
Into the warld afore ‘im; 
There ne’er will be his like again, 
The Wee Cockielorum, 


He’s mammie’s pet, an’ daddie’s doo, etc. 


There’s joy within the birken bush 
When birdies bield thegither ; 

An’ a’e wee tot sits cheepin’ ‘tween 
Its faither an’ its mither. 

There’s joy within oor house at e’en, 
An’ muckle variorum ; 

An’ aye the source o’ a’ the mirth 
Is Wee Cockielorum, 


He’s mammie’s pet, an’ daddie’s doo, ete. 
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I’ve been happy singin’ sangs, 
An’ I’ve been happy dancin’, 
Blythe I’ve been on yonder green, 
On saddled powny prancin’ ; 
But a’ the pith o’ sic-like bliss, 
Though gather’d in a jorum, 
Wad ne’er mak’ up the sum o’ that 
O’ Wee Cockielorum. 
He’s mammie’s pet, an’ daddie’s doo, etc. 


Ye’re lauchin’, wife! I wat yer thocht 
Is sib to what my ain is; 
An’ by the glintin’ 0’ yer e’e 
I ken yer heart fu’ fain is. 
Blessin’s on his sunny pow! 
Bless the banes that bore him! 
Bless the Power that made him oors— 
The Wee Cockielorum. 


He’s mammie’s pet, an’ daddie’s doo, etc. 


Heaven’s hand be ower the head 
O’ ilka bonnie bairnie ! 
Guide them fair that ha’e their care— 
Grant them grace, an’ spare na’! 
Is he born that lo’es na’ bairns, 
In conscience I abhor ’im, 
Yet, he wad mend, if he but kenn’d 
Oor Wee Cockielorum ! 
He’s mammie’s pet, an’ daddie’s doo, 
An’ a’ the toon adore ’im; 
For, oh! he’s just a lammie-loo, 
Oor Wee Cockielorum. 
Roserr Forp, 
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THE CANKERT BAIRN. 
(A Miruer’s Sane.) 


O, ruts is no my ain bairn, 
Bonnie tho’ the mannie be; 
O, this is no my ain Dod, 
Nae sic fashious loon is he; 
It’s sair I doot the fairy fouk, 
That lodge ayont the castle wa’, 
Hae brocht to me their cankert brat, 
An’ stown my ain sweet pet awa’. 


O, leese me on my ain Dod, 
I wish they’d bring him back bedeen, 
I'd gie the hauf 0’ a’ my gear 
To see his twa sweet lauchin’ een; 
To watch him stumpin’ owre the fluir, 
Or dancin’ on his daddie’s knee ; 
O, this is no my ain bairn— 
Pussie, did you Doddie see? 


Wheetie-wheetie Dickie-bird, 
Ca’ the fairies frae the cairn, 
And bid them bring oor ain Dod, 
An’ tak’ awa this cankert bairn; 
An’ I'll gie Doddie kisses sweet 
On baith his cheeks, and on his chin: 
And Daddie he will kiss him, too, 
For here is Daddie comin’ in ! 


Ha! this is noo my ain bairn, 
There’s his merry, lauchin’ een; 

Here’s his dimpled, rosy cheeks, 
Baith sae chubby, fresh, and clean. 


ee eee 
NEEVIE-NEEVIE-NICK-NACK IOI 
ee 
Daddie, Dod has been awa’ 
Wi the fairies ‘neath the cairn; 


I'd a greetin’ laddie here, 
But here again’s oor ain bairn ! 


Roserr Forp. 


NEEVIE-NEEVIE-NICK-NACK. 


O’ «’ the games we wont to play, 
When laddies at the school, 

There’s ane that haunts me aft’ner noo 
Than oucht o’ ba’ or bool. 

It wammel’d to my mind yestreen, 
An’ ere the nicht was lang, 

I gather’d up the tangled thocht 
An’ wove it in a sang. 


It’s ‘* Neevie-neevie-nick-nack,* 
Whilk hand will ye tak’; 

The richt ane or the wrang? 

I'll beguile ye gin I can.” 


Ah! in ‘* Neevie-neevie-nick-nack ” 
There’s mair than meets the e’e; 
The faucht o’ life in miniature 
The philosophic see ; 
An’ as we warsle through the years, 
We find ’s we wear alang, 
It’s ‘* Neevie-neevie-nick-nack ” 
A’ the gaets we gang. 


* A lottery rhyme used among boys while whirling the two closed 
fists around each other, one containing the prize, the other empty. 
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We fa’ in love, or gang to war, 
Or seek the market fair, 

I carena whilk, nor whan we do’t, 
Nor wha may gather there ; 

Ain Sel’ is sic a lawless loun, 
Wi sic a greedy e’e, 

It’s ‘*‘ Neevie-neevie-nick-nack ” 
Owre ilka land an’ sea. 


An’, lift the burden yet again, 
An’ keek it closer through, 

It hauds a further inference 
For me, my freends, an’ you. 

Ilk life is sic a game wi’ Fate, 
Experience maun tell’s 

That ‘* Neevie-neevie-nick-nack ” 
We play e’en wi’ oursel’s. 


Still, laddies, haud the game agaun, 
Or lose or win, my dears, 
Tis practice o’ the game o’ life 
Ye'll need in comin’ years. 
For owre the knowes ‘tween youth an’ age 
Ye'll find ’s ye wear alang, 
It’s ‘* Neevie-neevie-nick-nack ” 
A’ the gaets ye gang. 


It’s ** Neevie-neevie-nick-nack, 
Whilk haun will ye tak’; 

The richt ane or the wrang ? 
I'll beguile ye gin I can.” 


Roserr Forp. 
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BITE ABOOT. 


Tue bairns but the hoose the noo, 
Were skirlin’ sae wi’ glee, 

And rampin’ roond at sic a rate, 
That I gaed but to see ; 

An’ what, think ye, made a’ the glee, 
An’ drew their young hearts oot ? 

They had a stalk o’ candy-rock, 
An’ ate it bite aboot. 


’Twas Robin held it in his hand— 
A stick as lang’s himsel’ ; 
An’ aye as ilka bite was ta’en, 
There raise anither yell. 
‘* Hillo!” cried I, ‘*my dawtit dogs, 
Ye’re waur than wud, I doot !” 
’Twas Andy spak’, ‘‘Oh, Da,” he cried, 
‘¢ We're gettin’ bite aboot.” 


An’ when it cam’ to Davie’s turn 
He leuch till like to fa’; 

An’ Mary took sae wee a bite 
‘Twas ruled she should get twa. 

For Robin, aye impartially, 
Gar’d ilk ane follow suit, 

An’, by an’ by, e’en ask’d that I 
Micht share their bite aboot. 


Oh, bairns, but this is Socialism, 
An’ ye’re the Socialists true, 
Wi’ ne’er a thocht o’ selfishness 

Nor wish to mak’ ado. 
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In Freedom's reel ye wanton weel, 
An’ feast on Love’s best fruit ; 
An’ sae ‘twill be as lang as ye 
Are pleased wi’ bite aboot. 


The warld’s wealth will tempt ye yet, 
But, oh, may’t never be 
That ye’ll be blind to ithers’ wants 
Though I’m no’ here to see. 
Baith late and ear’ ‘twill be my prayer, 
Sae lang’s ye tread life’s route, 
Whate’er ye gain ye'll aye be fain 
To share it bite aboot. 
Rosert Forp. 


TO A SLEEPING BABY. 


Sweetest little birdie, 
Cosy in thy nest, 

Softly sealed in slumber, 
Peacefully at rest. 


Little fancies filling 
Mind without a care, 

Little fairy visions 
Seen in beauty there. 


Search the world all over, 
Find what most is fair, 
To a babe in slumber 
It can ne’er compare. 


Tell me, little dreamer, 
Of thy visions bright ; 
Do the angels greet thee, 
Smiling in thy sight ? 
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Do the fields of glory, 

With their beauteous flowers, 
Woo thee back to wander 

In their vernal bowers ? 


Stay, oh stay! and leave not 
Hearts that love thee well; 

Deign still yet to cheer us 
With thy gladsome spell. 


Ha! that smile so gentle, 
Say, what gave it birth ? 

Did it flash from heaven 
Joy to give to earth? 


Could we but decipher 
Symbols thus so dear, 

Might we not discover 
Heayen is very near ? 


Dearest little children, 
God’s own gifts, are given 

To reclaim us, wandering 
From the folds of heaven. 


Sweetest little cherub, 
With thy golden hair, 

And the roses blooming 
In thy cheeks so fair. 


May thy guardian angel 
All through life be nigh, 
Safe through snares to lead thee 
To thy native sky! 
Gorpon FrasERe 
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A BORDER LULLABY. 


Hey doun, dilly dow, 
Hey doun, dan! 
Weel were your mammie 
Gin you were a man. 
You'll lead the shearers, 
And you'll haud the plough, 
And be like your daddie, 
Aye kin'ly and true. 


Doun frae the Eildons 
The snell win’ blaws bauld,— 
Hap the wee feeties 
And haud oot the cauld. 
Winnocks are tirlin’, 
And winter is here, 
Steek its ain winnocks noo, 
Mammie is near. 


Sheep on the mountains 
Ahint the dykes cooer, 
Plantins are leafless, 
And dead ilka flooer. 
But mammie’s wee blossom 
Lies cosy and warm, 
And muckle she'll tine 
Ere he come to harm. 


Cauld blaws the Nor’ win’, 
And deep drifts the snaw, 

But bairnie’s ain daddie 
Will win hame thro’ a’, 
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Steek the wee winnocks noo, 
Still the wee han’, 

O, weel were your mammie 
Gin you were a man! 


You'll hae a hirsel 
A hunder and mair, 
You'll ride a hie horse 
To kirk and to fair, 
You'll get a bride, too, 
Sae comely and braw, 
And bonnie wee bairnies 
To jink through the ha’. 


Steek the wee winnocks noo, 
Mammie is near ye, 

Steek the wee winnocks noo, 
Naething shall fear ye. 

Hey doun, dilly dow, 
Hey doun dan, 

Weel were your mammie 
Gin you were a man! 


Joun W. Fraser. 


A BIRTH SONG. 


I. 

Tuer red cock waked ere day was born, 
And feasted full on barley corn ; 
And then he vaulted on the wall 

And blew a blast upon his horn, 
As if to say, ‘‘ Take notice all, 

I am the finest bird of morn!” 
Proud fool! so dingy red and yellow; 
The blackbird was a prettier fellow. 
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The blackbird from an alder nigh, 

Unlocked his golden-lidded eye, 

And scanned the silent silvering east : 
Then dropped into the cool green rye, 

And made the early worm his feast ; 
Then sang he to the morning sky— 

Defiant—yet O clear and sweet, 

As if no lark was at his feet. 


The lark—the bird that sleeps in dew, 
And sings in heaven so dim and blue — 
Ashamed that he had dreamed so long, 

With speed despatched a grub or two, 
Then rose on wing supreme and strong, 

And sang his song divine and true: 
Long, emulous, on the notes he hung, 
As if there was no human tongue. 


But on that budding April morn, 

A tender human babe was born, 

Whose eyelids trembled in the dawn 
Like two white lily-buds forlorn ; 

Whose faint cries wavered o'er the lawn, 
And seemed to fill the birds with scorn : 
But soon they ceased, abashed and dumb— 

The voice and soul of life had come! 


I. 


Let birds and waters warble clear ; 
More sweet this infant voice to me, 
Which comes as from the golden sphere, 
Where thrills the soul of harmony— 
No myriad-mouthéd organ can 
Out-melody God-moulded man. 
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Let sceptres flash, and senates shake ; 
The war-steed neigh, the trumpet blow ; 
Let banners strike the wind, and make 
A splendour where the warriors go— 
Within this new-born maiden’s eyes 
The glory of all conquest lies. 


Let knowledge, glimmering on the brine, 
Bind isle to isle, and clime to clime, 

And through the deep sea’s lyric line, 
Twangle the piercing psalms of time, 

This baby-maid’s untunéd soul 

Shall yet a grander psalm outroll. 


For in her soul, serene and clear, 
All mortal and immortal shine ; 
Eternity, a single year, 
Thought glowing into light divine 
The sweetness of the years to be 
Is hers, God-given virginity. 


III. 


All night the moon was listening 
To the nightingale ; 

And the glow-worm was glistening 
In the grass-green vale. 


All night the ships were dancing, 
Through the far foam hurled ; 

All night the dawn was glancing 
From the underworld. 


All night the stars were creeping 
Towards the ocean swell; 

All night the rose was weeping 
O’er the mossy well. 
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All night, through realms Elysian, 
Mother wandered far, 

And claspt in arms of vision 
Baby like a star. 


Wiiiiam FREELAND. 


ET ITYs 


Wuar! a child of three years’ growth! 
Nature, then, hath known no sloth 
In a work so fairly done 

By thrice rounding of the sun. 

Lo! what wisely uséd power 

Can accomplish hour by hour ! 
Every lineament is drawn 

With the genius of the dawn; 
Every living curve is bright 

With a dazzling morning light; 
Every dimple is a pool 

Of ethereal vintage full, 

Whence a man might quaff and be 
King of more than kingdoms three. 
Look, her crown of golden curls 
Makes her queen of all the girls; 
And that light within her eye 
Might arouse old chivalry 

From the dreams of ancient time, 
To adventure deeds sublime. 


Lovely Lily—Lily dawnlike, 
Nimble Lily—Lily fawnlike, 
Tripping with a foot as airy 
As the foot of fabled fairy, 


LILY Til 


Come enchant me! with thy lips 
Thrill me in divine eclipse, 

That my common soul may be 
Snatched from earth to heaven by thee. 
Bless thee, child! now skip away, 
Change green April to white May 
With sorcery of thine eye; 

Wake the star-blooms in the sky 
With thy laughter. With thy smile 
Banish pain from heavy toil, 

That some weary mortal may 

Bless the hour and bless the day 
That he found the way to grace 

In thy heaven-suggesting face ! 


Can it be, but three years old! 
Why, methinks thou art as bold 
As a fearless boy of ten ! 

Thou canst look on bearded men 
With a most unwinking eye ; 
Knowledge hath not made thee shy. 
Queenlike, with a gemlike hand 
Merely twinkle thy command, 
Men invincible to might 

Will obey thee with delight. 

’Tis no wonder; the high dower 
Beauty hath is sovereign power. 
Dearest Lily, happy we 

Who are liegemen unto thee; 
Gentlest of all queens thou art, 
Seeking only from the heart 
What a spotless heart can pay 
In the tender light of day. 


WiLirAM FREELAND. 
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CHILDHOOD. 


Ou, happy childhood! dreamy time, 

When care or sorrow comes not near; 
Earth seems to thee yet in her prime, 

An Eden fair, with blossoms rare, 

And sunshine bright through all the year. 


Oh, blessed time! Oh, joyous time! 
Heaven then is all around thy way ; 
And life a sweet and tender rhyme, 
A poet’s lay, pure, sweet, and gay : 
Would that the song would always stay. 


JoHN FULLERTON. 


ALICE. 


Wuere the sunshine lingers long, 
Where the birds sing merry lays, 
Where the brook the ferns among 
Slowly steals, there Alice strays, 
Culling here and there a flower 
Blooming in the greenwood bower. 


There is sunshine in her face 
Brighter far than in the skies : 
As I gaze, its light I trace 
Beaming in her deep blue eyes : 
There’s a song within her heart— 
May that glad song ne’er depart. 
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Happy, free from grief and care; 
O’er the meadows fair she roams, 
Breathing fresher, purer air 
Than to pent up city comes : 
Seeing sights that pleasure bring— 
Butterflies and birds a-wing. 


Joun FuLiErton. 


THE WEE FOLKS. 


Be kind to the wee folks, 
Their hearties are sma’, 

Nor ken we the ills that 
Their lives may befa’; 

And tho’ they be noisy 
Wi’ frolic and play, 

Oh, check not their daffin’, 
Sae blythesome and gay 


Be kind to the wee folks, 
Their hearties are licht ; 
They canna sit dowie 
Frae mornin’ till nicht. 
Oh, let them be merry 
While Hope’s gowden beams 
Play roun’ their wee heads, 
And dance in their dreams. 


Be kind to the wee folks ; 
Their hearties sae gay 

May yet boo wi’ sorrow, 
Or sink ‘neath its sway ; 
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For sune will they leave, 
And sune will they ken 
O’ the warl’s backslidin’s— 
The queer ways o’ men. 


Be kind to the wee folks, 
Their hearties are sma’, 
Nor ken we the ills that 
Their lives may befa’. 
Oh, let them be merry, 
And dream while they may, 
Oh, check not their daffin’ 
Sae blythesome and gay. 


James Hoce Gatt. 


THE WILD BEE. 


Cannie wee body wha rises sae early, 

And fa’s to thy work in the morning sae merrily, 
Brushing thy boots on the fog at thy door, 

And washing thy face in the cup o’ a flower; 
Welcoming blithely the sun in the east, 

Then skimming awa’ to the green mountain’s breast 
Or crooning sae cantie thy sweet summer sang, 
While roaming the meadows the sunny day lang. 


Thou mightest teach wit to the wisest o’ men, 
Nature has gi’en these sic gifts o’ her ain ; 

Thou needest nae Almanac, bonnie wild bee, 

For few hae sic skill 0’ the weather as thee. 

Aye carefu’ and cunning, right weel thou canst tell 
If the sun’s gaun to blink on the red heather bell, 
And thou canst look out frae thy ain cosie door, 
And laugh at the butterfly drown’d in the shower. 
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Hast thou ony bairnies wha claim a’ thy care, 

That thou must e’en toil tho’ thy banes may be sair? 
Do they hing round thy wee legs sae weary and lame, 
A’ seeking for guid things when father comes hame? 
Nae doubt thou’lt be happy to see them sae fain, 

For a kind father aye maun be proud o’ his ain; 

And their mother will tell how they’ve wearied a’ day, 
And a’ that has happened since thou gaed’st away. 


When night darkens down o’er the hill and the glen, 
How snugly thou sleep’st in thy warm foggy den; 
Nae master to please, and nae lesson to learn, 

And no driv’n aboot like a poor body’s bairn. 

O! happy would I be could I but like thee 

Keep dancing a’ day on the flowers o’ the lea; 

Sae lightsome and lively o’ heart and o’ wing, 

And naething to do but sip honey and sing. 


Witiiam GARDINER. 


THE DEAD CHILDREN. 


Tue loved and the lost were the rarest, 
There are none who can stand in their stead ; 
Though our live compare with the fairest— 
The living are not as the dead. 


For the children who were, and who are not, 
Our hearts are aching with pain, 

And the time flies past, and we care not, 
When the dead seem living again. 


Ah, Memory ! art thou a blessing ? 
Thou addest new pangs to our pain, 
Thou recallest the looks, the caressing, 
We may see not and feel not again. 
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O God! who giveth and taketh, 
Thy burdens are grievous to bear, 

And the thoughts Thy messenger waketh 
Are of doubt, distrust, and despair. 


Thy messenger Death—do they fable 
Who find him an angel of light ? 
To us his wings are of sable, 
His face as the dusk and the night. 


Yet perchance our vision is clouded, 
And our eyes defective and dim ; 

But if God gave the sorrow that shrouded, 
Our darkness is also of Him. 


O, leave us to silence and sorrow, 

Yet bleeding from Death's dread assault, 
And speak not of comfort to-morrow 

To hearts that rebel and revolt. 


Ah, me! for the love that we lavished ; 
Ah, me! for the loves that have flown; 

For the forms we cherished are ravished, 
And our love is left us alone— 


And its tendrils, clinging and clasping, 
Are left bereavéd and bare ; 

Or, shooting outwards, are grasping 
The blasts and chillness of air. 


Across the mystical River, 
We gaze from the depths of our eyes ; 
But the darkness, denser than ever, 
Parts not to our prayers or our sighs— 
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The breadth of it—who can reckon ? 
Deep, sullen, and hoarse is its roar, 

As we cry, ‘‘ Are these phantoms who beckon 
Where there seems in the shadow a shore ? 


“Do we see in these the departed, 
Beckoning back to the land of their birth, 
And not yet in heaven whole-hearted, 
For the lack of their kinsfolk of earth ? 


*¢ Are they forms or phantoms begotten 
From the mists of thy pestilent breath ? 

And thy bridge that spans—is it rotten— 
O, Faith! art thou dead, too, as death?” 


There are hopes in our hearts, and a yearning, 
As we bend o’er thy waters accurst, 

Though the Sadducee points in his scorning 
To the foam-bells that bubble and burst. 


Trough despair to God we have cried on— 
‘‘In Thee, in Thee, do we trust ;” 

Though Dead Sea fruit faith has fed on— 
The apples of ashes and dust. 


O, Thou who art just and forgiving, 

Who hearest the cry of our pain, 
Pardon us, O God of the living 

And dead. Thou art God, we are men. 


James Y, GEDDEs. 
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JOHNNIE SMITH, A FALLA FINE. 


‘¢ Jonnnie Smiru, my falla fine, 
Can ye shoe this horse 0’ mine?” 
‘** Weel I wat, an’ that I can, 
Just as weel as ony man. 


** Put a bittie on a tae, 
Gars a horsie spur a brae; 
Put a bittie on a heel 
Gars a horsie trot weel. 


**Gin ye’re for the Hieland road 
Ye maun hae yer beast weel shod ; 
An’ I’m the man can do it weel, 
Wi’ best o’ airn an’ o’ steel. 


** Wha like me can drive a nail, 
Dress a beast, an’ busk his tail ? 
Nane in a’ the country roun’ 

Like Johnnie Smith o’ Turra toun.’ 


‘* The road is far I hae to ride, 
Frae Turra toun tae Gelder side; 
But gin ye’re canny wi’ my mear, 
I will roose ye far an’ near.” 


‘Ye may roose me as ye like, 
To Hieland laird or tinkler tyke ; 
But five white shillin’s is my fee: 
Gin it please ye we will gree.” 


‘*Gree, my man! ‘tween you an’ me 


There sall never be a plea; 
Wha wad grudge to pay a croun 
To Johnnie Smith o’ Turra toun ?” 
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Johnnie shod my mear richt weel, 
Tipp’d ilk shoe wi’ bits o’ steel ; 

An’ ere the sun gaed doun that nicht, 
I saw Balmoral’s towers in sicht. 


Hurrah ! the Smith o’ Turra toun, 
Tho’ a gey camstairie loun, 
Nane like him can drive a nail, 
Pare a hoof, or busk a tail. 
Rospert GRANT. 


WEE JAMIE. 


As the sweet wee flo’ers in early spring 
To cheer the heart are sent, 
Sae oor wee Jamie to us cam’, 
A hopefw’ innocent. 
Oh, fair and rosy was his cheek, 
And gowden was his hair, 
And on his lauchin’, sunny face, 
A radiance aye was there. 


Like the pure wee snaw-draps o’ the spring 
An’ firstlings o’ the grove, 
He cam’ to fill our breists wi’ hope, 
An’ promises 0’ love ; 
To licht the weary path o’ life 
Wi’ a’ his guileless ways, 
An’ bring again sweet memories 
O’ youth an’ loving days. 


The lee-lang day he cheered our hearts, 
An’ kept the hoose in glee; 

Whyles rompin’ roun’ the big arm-chair, 
Or prattlin’ on my knee ; 
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Whyles makin’ coaches 0’ the stools, 
Or tryin’ puss a race, 

Whyles biggin hooses wi’ my books— 
Bless his wee blythesome face ! 


Oh! hoo my heart wi’ gladness thrilled 
His joyfu’ ways to see, 

As the love, that in his wee briest dwelt, 
Shone in his beamin’ e’e. 

An’, oh! "twas bliss for me to hear 
Him lisp his father’s name, 

When his wee rosy mou’ wad seek 
A kiss when he cam’ hame. 


But as ye’ve seen the lily fair 
Nipt by the east win’s breath, 

An’ bonnie roses droop their heids 
In the cauld, cauld grip o’ death ; 
Sae owre our wee flo’er cam’ a blicht 

O’ witherin’ decay, 
An’ in life’s mornin’ Jamie passed 
Frae earth to heaven away. 


An’ noo when owre me comes the thocht 
I'll see his face nae mair, 
The big saut tear starts to my e’e, 
An’ oh! my heart is sair. 
An’ aft, to licht my grief, I stray 
Down by Dee’s murmurin’ wave, 
Where sings the mavis aye sae sweet, 
Aboon wee Jamie's grave. 


Matcorm M‘L. Harper. 
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REST THEE, BONNIE DOO. 


Rest thee, rest thee, bonnie doo, 
In the Faither’s keepin’ ; 

Nocht shall fear or fret thee noo, 
In the kirkyard sleepin’! 

Rest thee, bonnie bairnie, rest, 

Wakin’s waefu’, sleep is best. 


Rest thee, rest thee, bonnie doo, 
White, white is thy plaidie, 
Sae He gi’eth snaw like ’oo’, 
Warm and lown to hide thee! 
Rest, my bonnie bairnie, rest, 
Wakin’s waefu’, sleep is best. 


Rest thee, rest thee, bonnie doo, 
Bide the simmer, bringin’ 

Gowans white and bells o’ blue, 
And the birdies singin’. 

Rest thee, bonnie bairnie, rest, 

Wakin’s waefu’, sleep is best. 


Rest thee, rest thee, bonnie doo, 
Aye we'll mind oor dearie, 

A’ the gowden simmer through, 
A’ the winter dreary. 

Rest thee, bonnie bairnie, rest, 

Wakin’s waefu’, sleep is best. 


Rest thee, rest thee, bonnie doo, 
Sair has been oor sorrow ; 
Oh to greet the bairn we lo’e 
In Heaven’s gleesome morrow. 
There, my bairnie, wakin’s blest, 
There, my bairnie, wakin’s rest. 
D. M. Hennerson. 
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THE LAST CRADLE SONG. 


Bawtoo, my bonnie baby, bawilililu, 
Light be thy care and cumber; 

Bawloo, my bonnie baby, bawlililu, 
Oh, sweet be thy sinless slumber. 

Ere thou wert born, my youthful heart 
Yearned o’er my babe with sorrow ; 

Long is the night noon that we must part, 
But bright shall arise the morrow. 


Bawloo, my bonnie baby, bawlililu, 
Here no more shall I see thee ; 
Bawloo, my bonnie baby, bawlililu, 
O, sair is my heart to lea’ thee! 
But far within yon sky so blue, 
In love that fail shall never, 
In valleys beyond the land of the dew, 
I'll sing to my baby for ever. 
James Hoge. 


A MITHER’S SANG. 


Pirreriie ! Pattertie! Pittertie! Pum! 

My dawtie’s no dorty an’ couldna look glum ; 
Her eenerie, sheenerie, aye glintit bricht 
Sin’ e’er the wee queenerie cam’ to daylicht. 
Sleekerie cheekerie, sweet as a rose, 
Coutherie moutherie, gentie wee nose, 
Hauneries gaunerie, flittertie-flock, 

An’ wee leggie-peggies as firm as a rock. 


Vogie wee rogie, my mensefu’ wee miss, 
Cam’ to oor biggin’ a’ in it to bless ; 

To equal oor dawtie sae blythesome an’ braw, 
Your Aggies an’ Maggies are naewhaur ava’ ! 
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Pittertie! Pattertie! Pittertie! Pum! 

Blaw your wee trumpie an’ rattle your drum, 
Tell mam a story, or sing a bit sang, 

Withoot you she’d wearie sair a’ the day lang. 
Daddie’s ain dearie an’ dawtit wee dame, 

Joy o’ his hertie an’ licht o’ his hame, 

To fin’ me your marrow fouk dunkit * alloo, 

Wi’ Lotties an’ Totties they’d ne’er warsle thro’. 


Daffin’ sae, laughin’ sae, lissom wee lass, 

Nae ither bairn could oor bairn surpass ; 

Awa’ frae oor weanie sae winsome an’ wee, 

Your Hetties an’ Netties could ne’er bear the gree 


Pittertie! Pattertie! Pittertie! Pum! 

To the door creepie an’ watch Daddie come, 

Gie him a cheepie frae cherry wee mou’, 

For, wow! but your Daddie’s gane gyte aboot you; 
He lippens you'll grow up a sonsie bit queen, 
Dingin’ lads donnart wi’ blinkin’ blue een ; 

But he maun be bonnie—an’ guid as he’s braw, 

Or we let ony lad win you awa’. 


Dancin’ sae, glancin’ sae, ne’er was the like, 
Sweeter than hinnie just brocht frae the byke, 
There’s no sic a fairy "mang dochters o’ men, 
Be’t Meenie, or Teenie, or Jeanie, or Jen ! 


Pittertie! Pattertie! Pittertie! Pum! 

Was that the Bogie-Man skirled down the lum? 
Steek your wee winnocks, keep quate as a mouse, 
I'll tell him to gang on to some ither hoose— 


* Crest-fallen. 
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*¢ Hey ! man, are you seekin’ a waukrife wee wean ? 
You'll get ane just doon at the fit o’ the lane; 

Oor Jessie’s soon’ sleepin’ an oor sin’ an’ mair, 

Sae gang awa’, Bogie-Man, dinna screech there.” 


Keeperie, sleeperie, leesome wee lamb, 

Coserie, boserie, cuddle to mam ; 

Some day it may be—Guid guide you weel thro’— 
Your ainie wee weanie ‘ll cuddle to you ! 


Rozert Hoee. 


MY TOWZIE TAPS O’ TOW. 


My shopmates say I’m saucy, an’ the neebors think 
I’m dour, 

Because frae hame I winna spen’ o’ nicht ae single ‘oor; 

They coax me aft to gang wi’ them to ha’e a dram or 
twa, 

An’ owre a game 0’ dominoes to wile the time awa’. 

But na, my fegs, the day’s wark dune, I never join their 
ploy, 

Hame is the place I pleasure fin’ that brings wi't nae 
alloy ; 

My wifie’s smile can care beguile, love sets my he’rt 
alowe, 

As nicht we spen’ roon’ oor fire-en’, my towzie taps o’ 
tow. 


Sae come awa’, my dawtit twa, wha could sit dowie 
here, 

There’s music in your joyous din to charm the 
dullest ear, 
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Let’s pass the nicht wi’ sweet delicht, an’ laugh as 
lang’s we dow, 

Owre soon life’s waes may cloud your days, my 
towzie taps o’ tow! 


Some pleasure fin’ in fitba’, or in cricket, kytes, or 
gowf, 

Aiblins at cartes or dam-brod in some cozie drinkin 
howf ; 

An’ some owre bits o’ novelettes their heids ‘ll nichtly 
steep, 

Syne sorra tak’ the airtless loon that daurs to gi’e a 
cheep. 

I'm wae to see a bairnie wee gi’e owre its merry din, 

An’ cry to ilk wee crony, ‘“‘ Whish! there’s Daddie 
comin’ in.” 

Sic stanie he’rts their bairnies airts I think should surely 
thowe, 

For, oh, your glee is heaven to me, my towzie taps o’ 
tow. 


Sae come, my pair o’ prattlers fair, let’s link and 
lilt wi’ glee, 

For weel I ken your a’ on en’ to ha’e some fun wi 
me, 

As wild wi’ mirth athort the hearth aft heids-owre- 
heels you row, 

Troth an’ atweel, you'd fley the de’il, my towzie 
taps o’ tow! 


Noo Sammy’s aye the first to win the croon o’ Daddie’s 
knee,— 
A steerin’, tearin’ rogie, just the apple o’ my e’e,— 
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An’ wee Rab’s to his mither baith a bother an’ a brag, 

Frae dawn o’ day to gloamin’ grey his tongue is on the 
wag. 

Oor herts are grit wi’ hope that ere amang the mools 
we rest, 

We'll see oor bairns the kintra roon’ aye blessin’ an’ aye 
blest ; 

But wae’s that fate fu’ seldom fails oor leesome dreams 
to cowe, 

An’ gar us fear lest skaith come near oor towzie taps 0” 
tow. 


But come awa’, my dawtit twa, we'll banish ilka 
fear, 

For weirds that we may never dree, aye sairest are 
to bear : 

Sen’ Daddie Care wi’ he’rtie sair a-hirplin’ yont the 
knowe, 

He'll fin’, I sweer, sma’ fittin’ here, my towzie taps 
o’ tow! 


You ca’ to min’ days o’ langsyne when I, a laddie wee, 

Rompt oot an’ in an’ but an’ ben an’ speilt my Daddie’s 
knee. 

That Daddie’s noo your Gran-faither, sae cantie, keen, 
an’ kin’, 

Wha wouldna miss your hinnie kiss though a’ the warl’ 
he’d tine. 

Sae grow an’ gather gumption, for fu’ fleet the years ‘Il 
flee, 

An’ aft I fa’ to thinkin’ that belyve you'll dae like me, 

An’ gin it were the Lord’s will mine e’er be a lyart pow, 

Sic bliss *twould be for me to pree your towzie taps 0” 
tow. 
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Sae come, my pair o’ prattlers fair, loup up on 
Daddie’s knee, 

For though you’re naething to the warl’ you’re a 
the warl’ to me, 

There’s no’ a faither blest as I owre a’ the earth, 
I trow, 

No e’en the Narionat Desr could buy my towzie 
taps o’ tow ! 


> 


Rozsert Hoeée. 


COCK UP YER HEID, JAMIE! 


Cock up yer heid, Jamie, an’ croodle fu’ crouse ; 
Ye’re the king o’ the castle, the pet o’ the hoose ; 
Though whyles yer bit tantrums be fashious awee, 
Yet ye’ve twa willin’ slaves in yer mither and me. 
We'd a pet like ye ance that we nurst till we saw 

It get wings frae the angels an’ flutter awa’ 

To its hame in the skies, an’ though loein’ him dear, 
Bobbie’s better wi’ God than he could hae been here. 


We hae twa ither bairns through oor hoosie that rin, 
Mak’ a noise like a schule wi’ their frolicsome din ; 
There’s Aggie, wee woman! we lo’e her sae weel, 

An’ Jack, the stoot, hearty, camsteerie wee de’il, 

Wi’ his peerie an’ bools, jaupt wi’ glaur an’ wi’ grime— 
Losh ! he’s just what his faither was ance on a time. 
Whaur his claes are to come frae he cares na a preen, 
Sic a sorrow for mischief there never was seen. 


They’re baith twined roun’ oor hearts, nocht but death’s 
haun’ can move 
Either Aggie or Jack frae the lap o’ oor luve; 
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Yet they fen’ for theirsel’s, an’ get up when they fa’, 

But we daurna mislippen the baby ava’ ; 

Sae, keek-bo, my Jamie, an’ craw while ye may, 

For ere lang ye’ll be speilin’ life’s steep an’ stey brae, 

Through the wearisome warsle "mang strange fremit 
fowk, 

Wi’ yer heid growin’ grey while ye’re huntin’ the gowk. 


It’s a faught at the best, an’, my sang, we sune learn 
It’s no the rose-path that we dream when a bairn; 

For the apples 0’ Sodom sae tempt us, I trow, 

Ane maun warily walk to get honestly through ; 

Giff ye’re spared ye'll streek up to a braw buirdly chiel’, 
An’ up youth’s sunny slopes as licht-hearted ye speil, 
Ye'll get wiled wi’ luve’s witching, an’ dream that ye see 
Glints o’ heaven keek oot frae some lassie’s bricht e’e. 


May yer deeds aye shine bricht as a mid-autumn moon, 
Till ower life’s gloamin’ braes ye tot hirplin’ doon ; 

An’ when in death’s cave ye drap aff the life-load, 

May ye waunner for aye in the simmer o’ God ; 

May age ower your pow shake its skinklin’ 0’ snaw, 
Ere in mither yirth’s lap like a ripe peach ye fa’, 

When the veil’d angel comes that on ilk ane maun ca’, 
An’ may gran’-bairns say, ‘‘Sirs, the auld man’s wun 


,” 


awa. 


But the future lies dark, dreams ha’e sped me alang, 
An’ I meant but to sing a bit lullaby sang 

To this sweet, rosy, cosy, wee bairn on iny knee, 
Sae waukrife, the rogie, he’ll no boo an e’e. 

But we'll keep his nest warm in oor luvye’s inner core, 
Till oor life-bark rides safe on eternity’s shore ; 
We'll dae oor wee pairt, an’ sae hope for the best, 
An’ then lea’ to a mercifu’ Power a’ the rest. 
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Sae cock yer heid, Jamie, an’ croodle fu’ crouse, 
Sweet king o’ the castle, dear pet o’ the hoose ; 
Though whiles yer bit tantrums be fashious a wee, 
Yet ye’ve twa willin’ slaves in yer mither an’ me. 


Joun Hystop. 


LET THE BAIRNIES PLAY. 


Ox! let the bairnies play themsel’s, 
I like to hear their din, 

I like to hear each restless foot 
Come trippin’ oot and in. 

I like to see each face sae bricht, 
And each wee heart sae gay ; 

They mind me o’ my ain young days, 
Oh! let the bairnies play. 


Oh! dinna check their sinless mirth, 
Or mak’ them dull and wae 
Wi’ gloomy looks or cankered words, 
But let the bairnies play. 
Auld douse, wise folks should ne’er forget 
They ance were young as they, 
As fu’ o’ fun and mischief too— 
Then let the bairnies play, 


And never try to set a heid, 
Wi’ auld age grim and grey, 

Upon a wee saft snawy neck— 
Na! let the bairnies play. 

For, oh! there’s mony a weary nicht 
And mony a waefu’ day 

Before them, if God spares their lives— 


Sae let the bairnies play. 
Mary Ines. 
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THE MAIL-CART. 


Jouty little mail-cart, 
Painted red and grey, 

How I like to drive you, 
All the blythesome day ; 

Stuart on the front seat, 
Jenny up behind, 

None can overtake us, 
Flying like the wind. 


This is how we frisk it, 
This is how we run, 
Up and down the roadway, 
In the healthful sun ; 
Tottie on the front seat, 
Conny up behind, 
While our steeds are flying, 
Lightsome as the wind. 


Now we run to London, 
Now we stop at Bray, 
Leaving joyous letters 
All along the way ; 
Good folks smile and greet us, 
Pleased to see our glee, 
Driving on the mail-cart 
For her Majesty. 


This is how we frisk it, 
This is how we run, 

Up and down the roadway, 
In the healthful sun ; 
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Freddy on the front seat, 
Mary up behind, 

None can overtake us, 
Flying like the wind. 


Ours are steeds of mettle, 
And they seldom fail, 

Or on hill and valley, 
Carrying the mail: 

But when roads are heavy, 
Then we always find 

Bright and willing helpers, 
Pushing on behind. 


This is how we frisk it, 
This is how we run, 
Up and down the roadway, 
In the healthful sun ; 
Siddy on the front seat, 
Alec up behind, 
While our steeds are flying, 
Lightsome as the wind. 


Henry Jounston. 


A DEAR LITTLE MAID OF TWO. 


Itt sing you a song to a nursery tune, 
Of a dear little maid of two, 

Who has peachen cheeks and rosebud lips, 
And eyes of a soft sea blue, 

With charms of a gleeful innocence, 
That are ripe at the age of two. 
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She is not an angel, no, no, no, 
And Heaven be praised for that, 
She is fairily human from top to toe, 
With limbs that are daintily fat ; 
And where she trots, be it high or low, 
There is wealth of surprising chat. 


Somebody’s heart is strong and brave, 
And somebody’s love is true, 

By day, by night, they are amply tried 
By this little maid of two; 

But somebody’s love would never tire 
Had it ten times more to do. 


What reward does somebody get, 
Dear dreamer, with eyes of blue? 

A kiss, a smile, from the roguish pet, 
A tender caress or two; 

Why, each of these is a heaven of bliss, 
From a sweet little maid like you. 


Come, happy maid, with the sea-bright eyes, 
And prattle about my knee, 

Then lay that soft round cheek to mine, 
And laugh in innocent glee, 

That childish talk and downy touch 
Give joy and strength to me. 


Then grow, my sweet, as well as you may, 
And be, like somebody, true, 

For high-born dames of noblest heart 
Have been as tiny as you; 

And in the maiden of twenty-one 
May we find the maid of two! 


Henry Jounston. 
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WEE CHARLIE. 


O ain my heart could ha’e its wiss 
Within this weary warld o’ care, 
Id ask nae glow o’ balmy bliss 
To dwell around me evermair. 
For joy were mine beyond compare, 
An’ O how happy would I be, 
If Heaven would grant my earnest prayer 
An’ bring wee Charlie back to me. 


He cam’, like sunshine, when the buds 
Burst into blossoms sweet and gay, 
He dwelt like sunshine when the cluds 
Are vanish’d frae the eye o’ day. 
He pass’d as daylight fades away, 
And darkness spreads owre land and sea, 
Nae wonder though in grief I pray— 
O bring wee Charlie back to me. 


When Pleasure brings her hollow joys, 

Or Mirth awakes at Friendship’s ca’, 
Or Art her varied powers employs 

To mak’ dull time look blythe and braw, 
How feckless seem they ane an’ a’ 

When sad Remembrance dims my e’e— 
O tak’ thae idle joys awa’, 

And bring wee Charlie back to me. 


But vain’s the cry ! he maunna cross 
Frae where he dwells in bliss unseen, 
For need I mourn my waefuw’ loss, 
Nor muse on joys that might ha’e been, 
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When cauld death comes to close my een, 
Awa’ beyond life’s troublous sea, 

In everlasting joy serene, 
They'll bring wee Charlie back to me. 


James KENNEDY. 


BABY: FIRST-BORN. 


Tue sky is of a deeper blue, 
The sea more broadly fair, 

The town trees boast a brighter hue, 
There’s singing everywhere ; 

The sparrows in the spouts and roofs 
Sing gaily from their nest, 

There’s music in the horse’s hoofs 
Since Baby came to my breast. 


It’s strange that one wee voice should make 
The long hours pass so fleet, 
That I should love, for his wee sake, 
The urchins in the street ; 
That his soft hands about my throat 
Can lull my care to rest, 
An’ Hope pipe up a cheerier note 
When the wee head’s on my breast. 


O, I have neither gold nor crown 
To give my little king, 
No robe of silk, no bed of down, 
Nor any royal thing ; 
But our lot runs o’er with toil and work— 
With measured space for rest— 
Which father’s fingers may not shirk 
For Baby on my breast. 
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No coral ring, nor pin of pearls, 
Have I for my little one, 
But kisses to lie among his curls— 
Your yellow curls, my son; 
And the old, old songs to sing and croon, 
That you and I know best, 
And a love that is strong as the sun in June 
For Baby on my breast. 
Jean Kyp. 


AFF TO SCHULE. 


I’ve set them to the schule the day, 
My little Bob an’ Jen; 
I was fair weary o’ their play, 
Their skelpin’ but an’ ben. 
Wi’ ‘‘mother” here an’ ‘‘mammie” there, 
I had nae moment’s peace ; 
Nor, tho’ I sighed for’t late an’ ear’, 
A wee bit breathin’ space. 


But juist this morn them baith I clad 
In daidles trig an’ braw, 

An’ smoothin’ doon ilk sunny head, 
I bade them ‘‘heest awa’.” 

Eh, goodness me! the noisy pair ; 
I leuch, sae fain was I 

To think hoo fine my wark wad fare 


When nane o’ them was by. 


Will they be at their spellin’ yet? 
Losh! hoo my thochts will stray ; 

I scarce hae dune a thing but fret 
Sin’ ten o'clock this day ! 
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Me that was fain to watch them rin 
Sae merry up the street, 

Fain to be rid o’ a’ their din, 
What is’t, then, gars me greet? 


I canna bide the hoose ava, 
Withoot their strife an’ steer, 

I’d rather hae my rompin’ twa, 
Wi’ a’ their speir an’ speir, 

An’ spreadin’ crumbs an’ bits o’ string 
Aboot my bonnie floor, 

Or chalkin’ queer-like, funny things 
On the caumstane at the door. 


The very cat scarce kens the place. 
An’ mewin’ but an’ ben, 

Gangs lookin’ wi’ a waesome face 
For my wee Bob an’ Jen. 

I wonder what they’re at, ava! 
Wae’s me, I miss the crack 

An’ trouble 0’ the noisy twa— 
I wish that they were back! 


Hoo lang the day is! there—at last— 
I hear them hurry up, 
I'll set my lang face by, and fast 
Put doon oor bite an’ sup. 
See! there they come, my bonnie twa— 
God love them—doon the street ; 
Watch, Bobby! Jenny, hoot awa! 
Tak’ time an’ wipe your feet ! 


JEAN Kyp. 


THE A, B, C IST 


THE HAPPY MOTHER. 


Aw’ O! may I never live single again— 

I wish I may never live single again ; 

I hae a gudeman, an’ a hame o’ my ain, 

An’ O! may I never live single again. 

I’ve twa bonnie bairns the fairest of a’, 

They cheer up my heart when their daddie’s awa’; 
I’ve ane at my foot, an’ I’ve ane on my knee, 

An’ fondly they look, an’ say, ‘‘ Mammy ” to me. 


At gloamin’ their daddie comes in frae the plough, 
The blink in his e’e, an’ the smile on his brow, 
Says, ‘‘ How are ye, lassie, O! how are ye a’, 
An’ how’s the wee bodies sin’ I gade awa’?” 

He sings i’ the e’enin’ fu’ cheerie an’ gay— 

He tells o’ the toil an’ the news o’ the day ; 

The twa bonnie Jammies he taks on his knee, 

An’ blinks o’er the ingle fu’ couthie to me. 


O! happy’s the father that’s happy at hame, 

An’ blythe is the mither that’s blythe o’ the name; 

The frown o’ the warld they hae na to dree— 

The warld is naething to Johnny an’ me. 

Tho’ crosses will mingle wi’ mitherly cares, 

Awa’, bonnie lasses—awa’ wi’ your fears ; 

Gin ye get a laddie that’s loving an’ fain, 

Ye’ll wish ye may never live single again ! 
ALEXANDER Larne. 


THEAMES G, 


Ir ye’d be daddie’s bonnie bairn, and mammie’s only pet, 
Your A B brod and lesson time ye maunna ance forget; 
Gin ye would be a clever man, and usefw’ i’ your day, 
It’s now your time to learn at e’en the A, B, C. 


eR A A A BRETT I 
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To win our laddie meat and claes has aye been a’ our 
care ; 

To get ye made a scholar neist, we'll toil baith late and 
ear’; 

And gin we need, and ha’e our health, we'll join the 
night to day, 

Sae tak’ your brod and learn at e’en the A, B, C. 


Wha kens but ye may get a school, and syne ye'll win 
our bread ? 

Wha kens but in a pu’pit yet, we'll see you wag your 
head? 

Our minister and dominie were laddies i’ their day, 

And had like you to learn at e’en the A, B, C. 


Now come and read your lesson ower, till ance your 
supper cool— 

O what would monie a laddie gi’e to ha’e a father’s 
school ?>— 

To be a mother’s only care, as ye are ilka day, 

Should mak’ ye like to learn at e’en the A, B, C! 


ALEXANDER Larne, 


THE WAY-SIDE FLOWER. 


TueEre’s a moral, my child, 
In the way-side flower, 
There’s an emblem of life 
In its short-liv’d hour ; 
It smiles in the sunshine, 
And weeps in the shower, 
And the footstep falls 
On the way-side flower ! 
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Now see, my dear child, 
In the way-side flower, 
The joys and the sorrows 
Of life’s passing hour ; 
The footsteps of time 
Hastens on in its power, 
And soon we must fall 
Like the way-side flower ! 


Yet know, my dear child, 
That the way-side flower 
Will revive in its season, 
And bloom its brief hour ; 
That again we shall blossom, 
In beauty and power, 
Where the foot never falls 
On the way-side flower ! 


ALEXANDER Larne. 


WHEN WE WERE AT THE SCHULE. 


Tue laddies plague me for a sang, 
I e’en maun play the fule, 

I'll sing them ane about the days 
When we were at the schule. 

Though now the frosty pow is seen 
Whaur waved the curly hair, 

An’ mony a blythesome heart is cauld 
Sin’ first we sported there. 


When we were at the schule, my frien’, 
When we were at the schule, 

Nae after days are like the days 
When we were at the schule. 
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Yet muckle Jock is to the fore 
An’ canny, creepin’ Hugh, 

An’ Bob the pest, and Sugar Pouch, 
The best o’ a’ the crew; 

An’ raggit Willie is the laird 
O’ twa-three landart farms, 

An’ Katie Spence, the pridefu’ thing, 
Now cuddles in his arms. 


O, do ye mind the maister’s hat, 
Sae auld, sae bare an’ brown, 

We carried to the burnie’s side 
An’ sent it soomin’ down ! 

We thocht how clever a’ was plann’d, 
When—whatna voice was that ? 

A head is raised aboon the hedge — 
‘*Tll thank ye for my hat!” 


O weel I mind our hingin’ lugs— 
Our het an’ tinglin’ paws— 
O weel I mind his solemn look, 
An’ weel I mind the taws! 
What awfu’ snuffs that day he took. 
An’ panged them up his nose, 
An’ rapped the box as if to strike 
A terror to his foes. 


An’, do ye mind, at countin’ time, 
How watchfuw’ he has lain, 

To catch us steal frae ither’s slates 
An’ jot it on our ain? 

An’ how we fear’d, at writin’ hour, 
His glunches an’ his glooms ; 

How mony times a day he said 
Our fingers a’ were thooms ! 


—— 
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An’ weel I mind that afternoon, 
*Twas manfw’ like yoursel’, 

Ye took the pawmies an’ the shame 
To save wee Johnnie Bell; 

The maister fand it out belyve ; 
He took you on his knee; 

An’ as he look’d into your face, 
The tear was in his e’e. 


But mind ye, lad, yon afternoon, 
How fleet ye skipp’d awa’, 

For ye had crack’t auld Jenny’s pane, 
When playin’ at the ba’. 

Nae pennies had we—Jenny grat; 
It cut us to the core; 

Ye took your mither’s hen at nicht, 
An’ left it at her door. 


An’ sic a steer his granny made, 
When talepyet Jamie Rae 

We dookit roarin’ at the pump, 
Syne row’d him down the brae. 

But how the very maister leuch 
When leein’ Saddler Wat, 

Cam’ in an’ threept that cripple Tam 
Had chas’d and kill'd his cat. 


Aye, laddies, ye may wink awa’! 
Truth shouldna a’ be tauld, 

I fear the schules 0’ modern days 
Are no unlike the auld. 

An’ are nae we but laddies yet, 
Wha get the name o’ men? 

An’ livin’ by the ingle-side 
Thae happy days again ; 
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When we were at the schule, my frien’, 
When we were at the schule, 

We're no sae wise—we’re learning aye— 
We never leave the schule ! 


Tuomas C, Larro. 


LANG, LANG SYNE. 


D’ye mind langsyne, 
When the summer days were fine, 
When the sun it shone far brichter than it’s ever dune 
sin’ syne? 
D’ye mind the ha’brig turn, 
Where we guddled in the burn, 
An’ were late for the schule in the mornin’? 


D’ye mind the sunny braes 
Where we gathered hips and slaes, 
And fell among the bramble busses, tearin’ a’ oor claes: 
An’ for fear we might be seen, 
We cam’ slippin’ hame at e’en, 
And got licket for oor pains in the mornin’? 


D’ye mind the miller’s dam, 
When the frosty winter cam’, 
Hoo we slade across the curlers’ rink, an’ made their 
game a sham; 
When they chased us through the snaw, 
We took leg-bail ane an’ a’; 
But we did it owre again in the mornin’? 


What famous fun was there, 
Wi’ oor games at ‘* hounds-an™-hare,” 
An’ we played the truant frae the schule because it was 
the Fair ; 
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When we ran frae ‘‘ Patie’s Mill,” 
Thro’ the wuds on Whinnyhill, 
An’ were thrashed wi’ the tawse in the mornin’! 


Where are thae licht hearts noo 
That were ance sae leal an’ true? 
Oh! some hae left this earthly scene, an’ some are 
strugglin’ thro’, 
While some hae risen high 
In life’s changefu’ destiny, 
For they rose wi’ the lark in the mornin’. 


Noo oor youth’s sweet spring is past, 
An’ oor autumn’s come at last; 
Oor simmer day has passed away, oor winter’s coming 
fast ; 
But though lang the nicht may seem, 
May we sleep without a dream 
Till we wauken on yon bricht Sabbath mornin’. 


Rev. Georce James Lauriz, D.D. 


THE BOWGIE O’ THE LUM. 


My bairnies, noo, it’s time for bed; guid-nicht to 
dinsome play, 

Come roun’ my knee an’ rest yoursel’s, you’ve rompit 
a’ the day ; 

Frae morn to noon, and noon to nicht, thro’ sunshine 
and thro’ rain, 

Your steer is like to fell the hoose, and turn my very 
brain ; 

While sings the kettle on the crook to pussy’s cheerfu’ 
thrum, 

I'll tell you o’ a little man, the Bowgie o’ the Lum! 
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Tho’ hardly bigger than the ba’ ye bounce upon the 
green, 

He has a score o’ cockin’ lugs and half a hunder een ! 

And owre his humpy-dumpy back hangs—danglin’ like 
a tail— 

A sooty pock sae braid and lang that it could haud a 
whale ! 

Ye wadna seek twa sichts o’ him, for ane wad mak’ ye 
dumb, 

Ae blink o’ this wee mannikie, the Bowgie o’ the Lum! 


A’ day he dozes in his hame amang the curlin’ reek— 

I’ve seen his den when lookin’ whyles whaur young 
folk maunna keek ; 

But when the mirk begins to fa’, and grass to kep the 
dew, 

He sprauchles doon to look aboot for little weans like 
you! 

When bairns are sweir to gang to bed—ah, then he’s 
sure to come, 

The little wee bit mannikie, the Bowgie 0’ the Lum! 


He jouks aboot the ingle-side, and glowers at young 
and auld, 

And tho’ he’s but a little mite he’s like a lion bauld ! 

He'll hae ye whistlin’ thro’ the air afore ye weel could 
wink, 

And tak’ ye to a cauldrife biel, wi’ neither meat nor 
drink; 

The nicht he’s prowlin’ thro’ the toun, short syne I 
heard his hum, 

The jinkin’, jumpin’ mannikie, the Bogie o’ the Lum! 
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When pillow’d heads the Bowgie sees, he to his hame 
will creep— 

He maunna crook a scratty paw on bairns that want to 
sleep, 

But greetin’ geets he’ll rin to meet frae miles ayont the 
moon, 

And woe betide the waukrife wean that winna cuddle 
doon! 

E’enoo, impatient for a trip, I hear him beat his drum, 

Then tak’ your choice—a cosy cot, or Bowgie and the 


Lum! 
James D, Law. 


“ONLY Mi: 


‘Wao is there?” A gentle tapping 
Comes upon my study door, 

Warning me that for the present 
Dreams and quietness all are o’er. 

‘s Who is there?” again I questioned, 
As I ope’d the door to see, 

Then a small voice, lisping, answered— 
** Please, papa, it’s only me.” 


‘* Only me” sat by the fireside, 
With a quaint and childish grace, 
Tossing back the golden ringlets 
Falling round his little face. 
Though I was a man of thirty 
And a child of five was he, 
Deep and strong was the affection 
*Tween myself and ‘‘ Only me.” 


10 
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He would sit and watch the firelight 
Shining through his small thin hand, 
Asking me the strangest questions— 
Things I could not understand. 
I would sit for hours together 
With his head against my knee, 
Telling many an ancient story— 
Just myself and ‘‘ Only me.” 


But a cloud was dimly gath’ring 

O’er my darling’s golden head, 
‘Only me” lay slowly dying, 

While I prayed, ‘‘ Take me instead.” 
But an angel swift descended — 

From all pain my child set free— 
I was left, half broken-hearted ; 

Now in truth ’twas ‘** Only me.” 


Years have passed—I still am waiting 
Till at last my call shall come ; 
And once more my child shall greet me 
In our everlasting home. 
Though my heart is very lonely, 
Yet I know that I shall see, 
In a land where is no parting, 
Once again my ‘‘ Only me.” 
JesstE Leicuron 


Lity. 
Lirrte Lily, darling Lily, 
Lily with the golden hair ! 
Folks will think me very silly, 
But I'll cry and let them stare— 
Cry, and let them think I’m silly, 
Now I journey far from Lily. 
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She is but a tiny maiden, 
Idly playing on the hearth, 
I a man with bosom laden— 
Laden with the cares of earth ; 
Yet all cares I can unladen, 
Save one for this little maiden. 


She is like a hoarded treasure— 
Joy of joys when in our eye; 
Out of sight a fearful pleasure, 
Lest our wingéd riches fly ; 
Riches is a sorrow’d pleasure 
Absent from my little treasure ! 


Why should Absence weep for Lily, 
When in thought we are so near? 

Ah! we only know the silly, 
Partial meaning of a tear. 

Tears! O, do not think them silly, 

They are crystal’d thoughts of Lily. 


Roserr LeicuHton. 


THE WEE HERD LOON. 


Ou, that I were the wee herd loon 
That basks upo’ yon sunny lea, 
Ik ither wish I wad lay doon, 
A laddie herdin’ kye to be. 


I’d lose the little lear I ha’e, 

And learn the herdie’s simple arts 
To build a housie mang the strae, 

To mak’ wee neep and tawtie carts. 
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To mak’ a kep o’ rashies green, 

An’ learn the herdie’s gleesome lauch, 
To mak’ a rattle to the wean, 

Or mak’ a whistle o’ the sauch. 


To licht a firie on the muir 
That a’ the herdies may sit doon, 
Or set the whins on bleezin’ fire 
That a’ the herdies may rin roun’, 


To plait a whip for drivin’ kye, 

And learn the herdie’s sang to sing, 
And wi’ the herdie’s hoonin’ cry 

Gar a’ the echoing woodlands ring. 


To climb the greenwood trees sae high, 
And shogin’ sit amang the boughs, 
And watch the birdies flitting by, 
Or mark the burnie as it rows. 


To mak’ wind-mills and water-wheels, 
To be ilk thing that’s herdie like, 

A wee thing fear’d at ghaists and deils, 
Or ony ither uncanny tyke. 


Get shoon wi’ clampit heels and taes, 
And five fu’ raws o’ muckle tackets ; 
Corduroy and fustian claes, 
Wi’ pooches fu’ o’ queer nick-nackets. 


O, blythesome are the herdie’s ways, 

I had a wee, wee tastin’ o’ them, 
But time’s a flood that never stays— 

A flood that beats mankind to fathom ; 
It wafted me frae herdin’ days 

Ere I was weel begun to know them. 


Roserr LreicuHton. 
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LITTLE KATE. 


A winxine, blinking, little thing, 
Full of deep-eyed witcherie, 
Full of artless rollicking, 
And ever busy as a bee; 
Making all the house to ring, 
She is a very joy to me, 
Waking, sleeping, early, late, 
My heart is full of little Kate! 


She fills the house with such sweet noise 
That even a sage could not rebuke, 

To listen to her silvery voice 
Id lay aside the wisest book ; 

And when I'd have my soul rejoice, 
Deep, deep into her eyes I look; 

I quite forget my day and date, 

And lose myself in little Kate ! 


I hear her voice at breaks of day, 

She’s waiting for me when I wake, 
And ever when I go away 

She sobs as if her heart would break; 
My darling Kate, I cannot stay, 

Or gladly would I for thy sake, 
I would the flighty hours would wait, 
And let me play with little Kate! 


Coming home, I catch her tongue 
Ringing like a little bell, 
Joyous as a linnet’s song, 
Dulcet as a woodland well; 
At the door I listen long, 
Lest my entrance break the spell— 
Ah! what a rattling, prattling state 
Thy heart is in, thou little Kate! 
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She gives my days a sunny hue, 
She keeps me in a world of light, 
She is to me a honey-dew 
That bathes my soul at morn and night, 
And keeps my soul so fresh and new, 
Twill ne’er grow old or suffer blight ; 
She’s three, and I am twenty-eight, 
Yet feel as young as little Kate. 


Ah! would that Time might leave us so! 

But she'll grow old and I'll grow strange; 
Content with loves that round her grow, 

She seeks not yet a wider range, 
But years will come and years will go, 

And with the changing years she'll change, 
Then, through the shifting scenes of Fate, 
Tl look in vain for little Kate. 


Rosert LEIGHTON. 


BABY DIED TO-DAY. 


Lay the little limbs out straight, 
Gently tend the sacred clay : 

Sorrow-shaded is our fate— 
Baby died to-day ! 


Fold the hands across the breast, 
So, as when he knelt to pray ; 
Leave him to his dreamless rest— 

Baby died to-day ! 


Voice, whose prattling infant lore 
Was the music of our way, 

Now is hushed for evermore— 
Baby died to-day ! 
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THIAN Ep, 
Sweet blue eyes, whose sunny gleams SS 0g My 


Make our waking moments gay, / = ( l Gy 
Now can shine but in our dreams— \ ‘Ep, % 
Baby died to-day ! 6 mh, > ry 
"a/( : _ 
Still a smile is on his face, “YY NAY geese 
But it lacks the joyous play Ve Le 


Of the one we used to trace— 
Baby died to-day ! 


Give his lips your latest kiss ; 
Dry your eyes and come away ; 
In a happier world than this 
Baby lives to-day ! 
Witi1am Leicuron. 


THE BAIRNIE’S GRAVE. 


Tue kirkyard is drear, but mair dreary and lane 

When the green sward is turned for the wee sackless 
wean, 

When the gowan is raised, that its semblance may 

Sink withered in death ‘neath the cauld clammy clay ; 

Its grave’s but a speck, yet a darkness hangs there, 

As if a’ the warld’s sad grief and despair 

In ae cloud was gathered, an’ naething to save 

The hopes that were lost in the wee bairnie’s grave. 


We see wrinkled eild at the gloamin’ o’ life 

Sink weary an’ worn ‘neath the warld’s sad strife, 
An’ feel like himsel’, as frae sair trouble freed, 
When he bows to his fate there his auld hoary heid; 
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But we feel as if part o’ our ain life was gane, 

To see the green bud in its opening bloom ta’en ; 
It’s a warning the fav’rite o’ health mayna brave, 
The fond pledge o’ love in the wee bairnie’s grave. 


Though the spirit 0’ death seems pervading the air, 
Baith stranger an’ frien’ think it guid to be there, 
An’ few ever pass by the wee grassy heap 

But feel as their very heart’s blood they could weep; 
Oh! if there’s a spot in this wide warld’s waste, 
Where, unsullied, an angel its plumage mizht rest, 
It’s where the lone mother comes aften to lave 

In tears the first flowers on the wee bairnie’s grave. 


James Lemon. 


BABY. 


Wuenrk did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


Where did you get those eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm white rose ? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


eS eee 
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Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherub’s wings. 


How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 


Grorce MacDona.p. 


THE CHILDREN’S HEAVEN. 


Tue infant lies in blessed ease 
Upon his mother’s breast ; 

No storm, no dark, the baby sees 
Invade his heaven of rest. 

He nothing knows of change or death— 
Her face his holy skies ; 

The air he breathes, his mother’s breath— 
His stars, his mother’s eyes. 


Yet half the sighs that wander there 
Are born of doubts and fears ; 

The dew slow falling through that air— 
It is the dew of tears. 

And ah! my child, thy heavenly home 
Hath rain as well as dew; 

Black clouds fill sometimes all its dome, 
And quench the starry blue. 


EE LE TET 
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Her smile would win no smile again, 
If baby saw the things 

That ache across his mother’s brain 
The while she sweetly sings. 

Thy faith in us is faith in vain— 
We are not what we seem, 

O dreary day, O cruel pain, 
That wakes thee from thy dream! 


No; pity not his dreams so fair, 
Nor fear the waking grief ; 

Oh, safer so than though we were 
Good as his vague belief ! 

There is a heaven, that heaven above 
Whereon he gazes now ; 

A truer love than in thy kiss ; 
A better friend than thou. 


The Father’s arms fold like a nest 
His children round about; 

His face looks down, a heaven of rest, 
Where comes no dark, no doubt. 
Its mists are clouds of stars that move 

In sweet concurrent strife ; 
Its winds, the going of His love; 
Its dew, the dew of life. 


We for our children seek Thy heart, 
For them the Father’s eyes : 

Lord, when their hopes in us depart, 
Let hopes in Thee arise. 

When childhood’s visions them forsake, 
To women grown and men, 

Thou to Thy heart their hearts wilt take, 
And bid them dream again. 


GrorcrE MacDona.p. 
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THE WEE, WEE MAN. 


A WEE, wee man, wi’ an unco din, 
Cam’ to our bield yestreen, 

And siccan a rippet the body rais’d 
As seldom was heard or seen ;— 

He wanted claes, he wanted shoon, 
And something to weet his mou’, 

While aye he spurr’d wi’ his tiny feet, 
And blink’d wi’ his een o’ blue. 


His face, which nane had seen before, 
Thrill’d strangely through ilk min’, 
Wi’ gowden dreams frae mem’ry’s store, 
Of loved anes lost langsyne. 

A faither’s brow, a mither’s een, 
A brither’s dimpled chin, 

Were mingled a’ on that sweet face, 
Fresh sent frae a Hand abune. 


Oh! soon ilka heart grew grit wi’ love, 
And draps 0’ joy were seen 

To trinkle fast o’er channel’d cheeks, 
Where streams 0’ wae had been. 

A welcome blythe we gie’d the chiel’, 
To share our lowly ha’; 

And we rowed him warm in fleecy duds, 
And linen like Januar’ snaw. 


Our guidman has a way o’ his ain, 
His word maun aye be law — 

Frae Candlemas to blythe Yule e’en 
He rules baith great and sma’; 

But the howdie reign’d yestreen, I trow, 
And swagger’d baith but and ben— 
Even the big arm-chair was push’d ajee 

Frae the cosie chimley en’. 
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The guidman snoov’d about the hoose, 
Aye rinnin’ in some ane’s way, 

And aft he glanc’d at the wee thing’s face, 
On the auld wife’s lap that lay ; 

His breast grew grit wi’ love and pride, 
While the bairn was hush’d asleep, 

And a gush o’ blessings frae his heart 
Came welling, warm and deep. 


“*T canna boast o’ gowd,” quoth he, 
**My wealth’s a willing arm ; 

Yet health and strength and wark be mine, 
And wha shall bode thee harm ? 

To fill thy wee bit caup and cog, 
And gie thee claes and lair, 

Wi’ joy and sweet content I'll strive 
Through poortith, toil, and care.” 


There’s joy within the simmer woods, 
When wee birds chip the shell, 
When firstling roses tint wi’ bloom 
The lip o’ sunlit dell ; 
But sweeter than the nestling bird, 
Or rose-bud on the lea, 
Is yon wee smiling gift of love 
Unto a parent’s e’e. 
Huex MacDonatp. 


WEE ANNIE O’ AUCHINEDEN, 


A GOwDEN dream thou art to me, 

From shades of earth and evil free ; 

An angel form of love and glee, 
Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 
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Thy mither’s cheek was wet and pale, 

While aft in sighs her words wad fail, 

As in mine ear she breathed thy tale, 
Wee Annie 0’ Auchineden. 


That low sweet voice through many a year, 

If life is mine, shall haunt my ear, 

Which pictured thee with smile and tear, 
Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


Lone was thy hame upon the moor, 
*Mang dark brown heaths and mountains hoar, 
Thou wert a sunbeam at the door, 

Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


A winsome bield was thine, I ween, 

Far peeping o’er its belt o’ green, 

Wi curls o’ reek in summer’s sheen, 
Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


Sweet-scented nurslings o’ sun and dew, 

In bosky faulds o’ the burn that grew, 

Were the only mates thy bairnhood knew, 
Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


But the swallow biggit aneath the eaves, 
And the bonnie cock-shilfa ’mang the leaves 
Aft lilted to thee in the silent eves, 

Wee Annie 0’ Auchineden. 


Ilk fairy blossom ye kent by name, 

And birds to thy side all fearless came, 

Thy winning tongue could the wildest tame, 
Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


There’s a deep, deep lore in hearts o’ love, 

And kindness has charms a’ charms above; 

°*Twas thine the cauldest breast to move, 
Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 
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But the auld folk shook their heads to see 

Sic wisdom lent to a bairn like thee; 

And they sighed, ‘‘ Lang here ye wadna be,” 
Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


And thou wert ta’en frae this world o’ tears, 
Unstained by the sorrow and sin of years ; 
Thy voice is now in the angels’ ears, 

Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


Thy mither’s e’e has been dimmed with wae— 
The licht o’ her smile has past away ; 
But a better hame is thine for aye, 

Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


There’s an eerie blank at yon fireside, 

And sorrow has crush’d the hearts of pride; 

For sair in thy loss their faith was tried, 
Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


The primrose glints on the Spring’s return, 

The merle sings blythe to the dancin’ burn ; 

But there’s ae sweet flower we aye shall mourn, 
Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


Life’s waning day wears fast awa’— 

The mirk, mirk gloamin’ soon shall fa’; 

To death’s dark porch we journey a’, 
Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


When the weary wark o’ the world is dune, 

And the streams o’ the heart hae ceased to rin, 

May we meet wi’ thee in the hame abune, 
Wee Annie o’ Auchineden. 


Huewn MacDonatp. 


A LULLABY I59 


A LULLABY, 


WEE wearied Lowrie, 
Come to mither’s knee, 
An’ [ll rock you like a boatie 
On the bonnie simmer sea. 


Wee sunburnt Lowrie, 
Sairly tired wi’ play, 

He’s been toddlin’ wi’ the lammie 
On the hillside a’ the day. 


Wee rosy Lowrie, 
Noo he’s sleepin’ soun’, 
An’ the wee pet lam’ is lookin’ 
For his playmate roun’ an’ roun’, 


In amang the brackens, 
Up out o’er the knowe, 
He is lookin’ for wee Lowrie 
Wi his bonnie flaxen pow. 


Wee sleepy Lowrie, 
You may safely rest, 

For you'll ne’er hae kinder pillow 
Than a mither’s lovin’ breast. 


Ha! there’s wee lammie 
Comin’ toddlin’ in, 

An’ he sees wee Lowrie sleepin’, 
Sae he winna mak’ a din. 


Wee wearied Lowrie’s 
Noo put to his bed, 

An’ he’s sleepin’ aye the soun’er 
As the westlin’ sky grows red. 


ee I 
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Wee drookit daisies 
On the dewy green, 

Is the lammie’s sweetest nibble 
Ere he gaes to rest at e’en. 


Twa bonnie lammies, 
May you wake the morn, 

An’ your life be ae lang simmer 
That the sweetest flowers adorn. 


Tom M‘Ewan. 


MY FIRST BAWBEE. 


O nanzE, I trew, in a’ the earth was happier than me, 

When in my wee breek pouch I gat my first bawbee; 

I turn’d it roun’ an’ roun’ wi’ pride, syne toddled aff wi’ 
glee, 

To spend on something that was guid, my first bawbee. 


I met auld Granny at the door; quo’ she—‘t Noo, Rab, 


tak’ care, 

Nae feckless whigmaleeries buy when ye gang to the 
fair ; 

A gaucy row, or sonsie scone, is best for ane that’s 
wee ; 


Mind, muckle lies in how ye spend yer first bawbee.” 


But Granny’s words were sune’ forgot when to the fair 
I gaed, 

An’ saw sae mony ferlies there on ilka stan’ array’d ; 

I glow’rt at this, I glow’rt at that, wi’ rovin’ greedy e’e, 

An’ felt dumfounder’t how to spend my first bawbee. 


MY FIRST BAWBEE I6I 


Here apples lay in mony a creel, a’ temptin’ to the view, 

Wi’ plums an’ pears, whase very look brocht watter to 
the mou’; 

An’ there were tosh wee picture books, spread oot sae 
fair to see, 

They seemed to say—‘‘ Come here an’ spend your first 
bawbee.” 


I kent the ane wad gust the gab, the ither tell me how 

Cock Robin fell that waefu’ day the Sparrow drew his 
bow, 

But baith, waesucks, I couldna get, and sae, wi’ tearfu’ 
ele, 

I swither't lang on whilk to spend my first bawbee. 


At length, a wheedlin’ Irish loon began to bawl an 
brag— 

“*Come here,” said he, ‘‘my little lad, and thry my 
lucky bag! 

If you have but one copper got, for it you may get 
three ; 

Sure, never venture, never win! come sport your 
bawbee.” 


Thocht I, this is the very thing; Ill mak’ my bawbee 
twa, 

An’ syne I'll get the plums an’ pears, the picture books 
an’ a’; 

Sae, at the ‘‘bag” I tried my luck, but hope was dung 
ajee ; 

A blank was mine,—an’ sae I lost my first bawbee. 


A tear cam’ happin’ owre my cheek, as sad I dauner’t 
hame, 
The hunger rumblin’ up an’ doon, like win’ within my 
wame, 
ll 
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I telt auld Granny a’ my tale—‘‘ Ye’ve gane faur 
wrang,” quo’ she, 
«¢But muckle guid may yet come oot yer first bawbee.” 


An’ true she spak’; my loss was gain; it taught me 
usefw’ lair ; 

It made me aft since syne tak’ tent o’ mony a gilded 
snare ; 

An’ still, when rogues, to catch the plack, their 
fleechin’ phrases gi’e, 

A something whispers—‘‘ Robin, mind your first baw- 


bee.” 
ArcuipaLp M‘Kay. 


THE BAIRNIES’ PLAY. 


Ine bairnies play at e’en, 
Wi’ their sunny, silken hair, 
Upo’ the village green, 
In the gowden summer air. 
They carena what may brew, 
Or what the morn may bring, 
They are blyther far, I trow, 
Than Kaiser, Pope, or King. 


They are dancin’ in a ring, 
They are skirlin’ loud wi’ glee, 
They ha’e made ae loon a king— 
A funny rogue is he. 
They ha’e ten times better cheer 
At their play o’ jingo-ring, 
Than aught in courtly sphere 
O’ Kaiser, Pope, or King. 
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O, saftly float the dreams 
Owre ilk’ wee happy pow; 
They come in gowden gleams 
To brichten life’s wee low. 
An’ saftly, sweetly fa’s, 
When ilk’ wee heid is down, 
A sleep that seldom ca’s 
On the heid that wears a crown. 


The gushin’ glow o’ health, 
The mind a’ free frae care, 
Can ne’er be bocht by wealth, 
Or flatter'd to the fair. 
The dreams that haunt the great 
Come nae whaur angels tread, 
But angel-visions wait 
Around the bairnies’ bed ! 
James M‘Lacuian. 


JOHNNY’S GOT A BAWBEE. 


Jounny’s got a bawbee—how will he ware’t? 
Will he buy a powny, or a muckle cairt? 
Hey ! for the waring o’ the big bawbee, 
We maun send for something owre the saut sea. 


Buy a whup for horsey, or a roon’ drum ; 
Buy a French peerie that can dance and hum. 
Hey ! for the waring o’ the big bawbee, 
We maun send for something owre the saut sea. 


Buy a tin whistle, or a cat and dug; 
Something that can skirl in a’ bodies’ lug. 
Hey ! for the waring o’ the big bawbee, 
We maun send for something owre the saut sea. 
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Buy a wee brither frae a kail stock, 
Brocht by the doctor in a black pock. 
Hey ! for the waring o’ the big bawbee, 
We maun send for something owre the saut sea. 


Ne’er mind what we buy, only buy it sune, 
Gin it be but something that'll mak’ a din. 
Hey ! for the waring o’ the big bawbee, 
We maun send for something owre the saut sea. 


Wirtram M‘QuEEN. 


MY AIN KINDLY MINNIE. 


** My ain kindly Minnie, when ance I’m a man, 
I'll big a wee housie, sae cosie, 

And, O! I'll be kind, and gude to you than, 
For cuddling me now in your bosie. 

Dry up your saut tears that sae thickly now fa’. 
What for are ye greetin’ sae sairly ? 

‘Tho’ my daddie lies deep in the sea, far awa’! 
Has he no left ye me, his ain Charlie?” 


‘*Oh, bless ye, my darling, ance mair I’m mysel’, 
Your sweet rosy lips they reprove me: 

How sinfw’ it is on my sorrows to dwell, 
When thy dad lives in thee still to love me. 

I will live on to love ye, my bonnie wee man! 
Ob! yet we'll be happy and cosie, 

And when Heaven sees fitting to close my short span, 
Then ll lay my auld head on your bosie.”’ 


Rozert L. Matone. 
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BAIRNIES, COME HAME. 


THE sun’s awa’ down to his bed in the sea, 

And the stars will be out on their watch in a wee: 

The beasts ha’e gane hame in their coverts to rest, 

And ilka wee bird’s cuddled down in its nest; 

The kye are a’ sta’d, and there’s no a wee lamb 

But has cower’d itsel’ down by the side o’ its dam ; 

The rose and the gowan are closing their leaves, 

And the swallow’s last twitter is hush’d in the eaves; 

And it’s time that gude weans were a’ doing the same— 

Come hame to your downy dreams! bairnies, come 
hame ! 


Come hame! frae your howfs, down amang the green 
corn, 

Where the lee rig is lown, and be up in the morn; 

Be up in the morn! when the sun’s glinting thro’ 

Wi’ his beams ’mang the blossoms te lick up the dew: 

Frae your bonnie green dens on the sides 0’ the wood, 

Where the blaeberry blooms, and the wild roses bud, 

And warms for your play-ground the gowany braes, 

By the burn where your mammies are tending their 
claes : 

Aye! be up in the morn to your sportive wee game— 

But now that the gloamin’ fa’s, bairnies, come hame. 


Come hame! for the bat is abroad in his hour, 

And the howlet is heard frae the auld hoary tower— 
Come hame! and your fathers will daut ilka brow, 

A mother’s warm welcome is waiting for you. 

Ah! aft, when lang years ha’e pass’d over your prime, 
Your changed hearts will turn to this innocent time, 
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And the sunshiny past, wi’ its love-lighted gleams, 

Will rise on your waking thoughts—smile in your 
dreams ; 

Then your hearts will fill fu’, as ye breathe the loved 
name 

Of her whose soft smile nae mair welcomes ye hame. 


Rozsert L. Martone. 


THE BLIND BEGGAR-MAN. 


Tuere’s auld Johnnie Gowdie, the blind beggar-man, 
Haste, rin! like gude bairns, bring him in by the han’; 
Tak’ care o’ the burn, bid him set his staff steeve! 
Swith ! grip his coat-tails, or tak’ haud o’ his sleeve. 


Poor John! was ance glegger than ony ane here, 

But has wander’d in darkness for mony a lang year ; 
Yet his mind lives in sunshine, although he is blin’— 
Though it’s darkness without, a’ is brightness within. 


**Come awa’, my auld friend! tak’ the pock aff your 
back, 

Draw your breath, tak’ your mouthfu’, then gi’e us 
your crack ; 

I ha’e just been discoursing the bairnies e’en now, 

How they ought to befriend helpless bodies like you.” 


To the feckless and friendless, my bairns, aye be kind 
Be feet to the lame, and be eyes to the blind; 

*T was to share wi’ the needfu’ our blessings were gi’en, 
And the friend o’ the poor never wanted a frien’! 
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He who tempers the wind to the lamb that is shorn, 
Will bless those who take from life’s pathway a thorn, 
And the ‘‘cup of cold water” that kindness bestows, 
On the heart back in rivers of gladness o’erflows. 


Oh, tent you the lear’ frae your mother ye learn 
For the seed springs in manhood that’s sawn in the 
bairn, 
And, mind, it will cheer you through life’s little span ! 
The blessing that fa’s frae the blind beggar-man ! 
Rozert L. Matonr. 


TINA-TIT. 


WEE, wee Tina-tit, 
Toddlin’ oot alane, 

Trembling as she plants a fit— 
Doon—and up again. 

Tumbling ower the Pussie-cat— 
Hech !—she doesna greet— 

Nae pettish weys hae bairnies that 
Are reared upon the street. 


Wee, wee Tina-tit, 
Sitting in the sun, 
Singing to hersel’ a bit, 
Fw’ o’ life and fun. 
The dolly’s but a raggit cloot— 
The toys some tattie peel, 
And stanes and herrin’ banes—but, hoot ! 
She lo’es them just as weel. 
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Wee, cowering Tina-tit, 
The summer’s noo awa’, 

And bare her heid, and bare her fit, 
And cauld the frost and snaw; 

And cauld the hole she ca’s her hame, 
Though still her hert is licht, 

For dreams are noo her winter game, 
Her sunshine in the nicht. 


Wee, stunted Tina-tit, 
Hungry, cauld, and bare, 
Trained in evil till she’s fit 
To eat the prison fare. 
Crushed in all her womanhood, 
By sweater’s love of gold; 
Tempted, scorned, misunderstood 
A creature bought and sold. 


Puir, reckless Tina-tit, 
Frae cradle to the grave, 
Using a’ her woman’s wit, 
Warsling like the lave. 
Laughing in a sunny blink, 
Heedless that she’s puir, 
Living on the very brink 
O’ madness and despair. 


Waes me, Tina-tit, 
To think we should forget 
The message left in Holy Writ 
That Christ is wi’ us yet— 
That Christ stands waiting at our door, 
In all such forms as thee, 
A-hungry, thirsty, sick, and sore, 
And crushed by poverty. 
Aeyes Marcupana. 
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THE BUTTERFLY’S SONG. 


Over the hills away, away, 
Through the valley so gay, so gay, 
Follow me swift o’er moss and moor, 
I will lead you both safe and sure. 


Cuorus— 
Come follow me friends, and follow me foes, 
Follow me all who can follow their nose, 
Follow wherever the butterfly goes, 
I’m off to the dell where the daisy grows. 


I’m a butterfly gay and free, 

I’m always merry and full of glee; 

Come and gather the heather brown, 

I can’t remain so neaz a town. 
Chorus —-Come follow me, etc. 


High is the sun, and long the day ; 
Hurry now little feet—don’t delay, 
We'll reach the rose before the bee, 
Many a sweet flower you will see. 
Chorus—Come follow me, etc. 


Ho! boys and girls, come out to play, 
Come and follow me, this is the way ; 
You'll sleep on ferns, and sweetly dream 
Near a rumbling, tumbling stream. 
Chorus—Come follow me, etc. 


When trees do drop their leaves around, 
I'm hidden away and can’t be found, 
But now I’m happy and light as air, 
So hurry and catch me if you dare. 
Chorus—Come follow me, etc. 
Joun Mirirre. 
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WILLIE WINKIE. 


Wee Wii Write rins through the toun, 

Upstairs and doon stairs in his nicht-gown, 

Tirling at the window, crying at the lock, 

«* Are the weans in their bed, for it’s now ten o'clock?” 


‘‘Hey, Willie Winkie, are ye comin’ ben ? 

The cat’s singing grey thrums to the sleeping hen, 

The dog’s spelder’d on the floor, and disna gi’e a cheep, 
But here’s a waukrife laddie that winna fa’ asleep.” 


Onything but sleep, you rogue! glow’ring like the 
moon, 

Rattling in an airn jug wi’ an airn spoon, 

Rumbling, tumbling round about, crawing like a cock, 

Skirling like a kenna-what, wauk’ning sleeping folk. 


“*Hey, Willie Winkie ! ’—the wean’s in a creel! 
Wambling aff a bodie’s knee like a very eel, 

Rugging at the cat’s lug, and raveling a’ her thrums— 
‘Hey, Willie Winkie! ”"—see, there he comes. 


Wearied is the mither that has a stoorie wean, 

A wee stumpie stoussie, that canna rin his lane, 

That has a battle aye wi’ sleep before he'll close an e’e— 
But a kiss frae aff his rosy lips gi’es strength anew to me. 


Wicrram Miter. 


THE WONDERFU’ WEAN. 


Our wean’s the most wonderfu’ wean e’er I saw, 

It would tak’ me a lang summer day to tell a’ 

His pranks, frae the morning till night shuts his e’e, 
When he sleeps like a peerie, ‘tween father and me. 
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For in his quiet turns, siccan questions he'll speir :— 

How the moon can stick up in the sky that’s sae clear? 

What gars the wind blaw? and whaur frae comes the 
rain ? 

He’s a perfect divert—he’s a wonderfu’ wean. 


Or wha was the first bodie’s father ? and wha 

Made the very first snaw-shower that ever did fa’? 
And wha made the first bird that sang on a tree? 
And the water that sooms a’ the ships in the sea >— 
But after I’ve tell’d him as weel as I ken, 

Again he begins wi’ his wha? and his whan? 

And he looks aye sae watchfu’ the while I explain, — 
He’s as auld as the hills—he’s an auld-farrant wean. 


And folk wha ha’e skill o’ the lumps on the head, 

Hint there’s mae ways than toiling o’ winning ane’s 
bread ; 

How he'll be a rich man, and ha’e men to work for 
him, 

Wi’ a kyte like a bailie’s, shug shugging afore him; 

Wi a face like the moon, sober, sonsy, and douce, 

And a back, for its breadth, like the side o’ a house. 

’Tweel I’m unco ta’en up wi't, they mak’ a’ sae plain ;—- 

He’s just a town’s talkk—he’s a by-ord’nar wean ! 


I ne’er can forget sic a laugh as I gat, 

To see him put on father’s waistcoat and hat; 

Then the lang-leggit boots gaed sae far ower his knees, 

The tap-loops wi’ his fingers he grippit wi’ ease, 

Then he march’d thro’ the house; he march’d but, he 
march’d ben, 

Like ower mony mae o’ our great-little men, 

That I leugh clean outright, for I couldna contain, 

He was sic a conceit—sic an ancient-like wean, 
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But ’mid a’ his daffin’ sic kindness he shows, 

That he’s dear to my heart, as the dew to the rose; 

And the unclouded hinnie-beam aye in his e’e, 

Mak’s him every day dearer and dearer to me. 

Though fortune be saucy, and dorty, and dour, 

And gloom through her fingers, like hills through a 
shower, 

When bodie’s ha’e got a’e bit bairn o’ their ain, 

How he cheers up their hearts,—he’s the wonderfu’ 


wean. 
Wiiuram MILier. 


COCKIE-LEERIE-LA. 


Tuer: is a country gentleman, wha leads a thrifty life, 

Ilk morning scraping orra things thegither for his 
wife— 

His coat o’ glowing ruddy brown, and wavelet wi 
gold— 

A crimson crown upon his head, weel-fitting ane so 
bold. 


If ithers pick where he did scrape, he brings them to 
disgrace, 

For, like a man o’ mettle, he siclike meets face to face; 

He gi’es the loons a lethering, a crackit croon to claw— 

There is nae gaun about the bush wi’ Cockie-leerie-la ! 


His step is firm and evenly, his look both sage and 
grave— 

His bearing bold, as if he said, ‘‘I’ll never be a slave!” 

And, though he hauds his heid fu’ high, he glinteth to 
the grun’, 

Nor fyles his silver spurs in dubs wi’ glow’ring at the 
sun. 
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And whiles I’ve thocht had he a hand whaurwi’ to grip 
a stickie, 

A pair o’ specs across his neb, and round his neck a 
dickie, 

That weans wad laughing haud their sides, and cry— 
«Preserve us a’! 

Ye’re some frien’ to Doctor Drawblood, douce Cockie 
leerie-la!” 


So learn frae him to think nae shame to work for what 
ye need, 

For he that gapes till he be fed, may gape till he be 
dead ; 

And if ye live in idleness, ye'll find unto your cost, 

That they who winna work in heat, maun hunger in 
the frost. 


And hain wi’ care ilk sair-won plack, and honest pride 
will fill 

Your purse wi’ gear—e’en far-aff frien’s will bring grist 
to your mill ; 

And if, when grown to be a man, your name’s without 
a flaw, 

Then rax your neck, and tune your pipes to—Cockie- 
leerie-la ! 

Wiu1am Mier. 


GREE, BAIRNIES, GREE! 


Tuer Moon has rowed her in a cloud, 
Stravaging win’s begin 

To shuggle and daud the window-brods, 
Like loons that would be in! 
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Gae whistle a tune in the lum-head, 
Or craik in saughen tree! 

We're thankfu’ for a cozie hame— 
Sae gree, my bairnies, gree ! 


Tho’ gurgling blasts may dourly blaw, 
A rousing fire will thow 

A straggler’s taes, and keep fu’ cosh 
My tousie taps-o-tow. 

O wha would cool your kail, my bairns, 
Or bake your bread like me,— 

Ye'd get the bit frae out my mouth, 
Sae gree, my bairnies, gree! 


Oh, never fling the warmsome boon 
O’ bairnhood’s love awa’; 
Mind how ye sleepit, cheek to cheek ! 
Between me and the wa’; 
How ae kind arm was ower ye baith— 
But, if ye disagree, 
Think on the saft and kindly soun’ 
O’ ** Gree, my bairnies, Gree.” 
Wiuam Mier. 


THE SLEEPY LADDIE. 


ARE ye no gaun to wauken the day, ye rogue? 
Your parritch is ready and cool in the cog, 
Auld baudrons sae gaucy, and Tam o’ that ilk 
Would fain ha’e a drap o’ the wee laddie’s milk. 


There’s a wee birdie singing—get up, get up! 
And listen, it says tak’ a whup, tak’ a whup! 
But I'll kittle his bosie—a far better plan— 
And pouther his pow wi’ a watering can. 


OUR AIN FIRE-END I75 


There’s a house redd up like a palace, I’m sure, 
That a pony might dance a jig on the floor ; 

And father is coming, so wauken and meet, 

And welcome him hame wi’ your kisses sae sweet. 


It’s far i the day now, and brawly ye ken, 
Your father has scarcely a minute to spen’, 
But ae blink o’ his wifie and bairn on her knee, 
He says lightens his toil, tho’ sair it may be. 


So up to your parritch, and on wi’ your claes ; 

There’s a fire that might warm the cauld Norlan braes ; 

For a coggie weel fill’d and a clean fire-en’ 

Should mak’ ye jump up, and gae skelping ben. 
Wituam Miter 


OUR AIN FIRE-END. 


Wuen the frost is on the grun’, 
Keep your ain fire-end, 
For the warmth o’ summer’s sun 
Has our ain fire-end ; 
When there’s dubs ye might be lair’d in, 
Or snaw ye could be smoor’d in, 
The best flower in the garden 
Is our ain fire-end. 


You and father are sic twa! 

Round our ain fire-end, 
He mak’s rabbits on the wa’, 

At our ain fire-end. 
Then the fun as they are mumping, 
When, to touch them ye gae stumping, 
They’re set on your tap a’ jumping, 

At our ain fire-end. 
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Sic a bustle as ye keep 
At our ain fire-end, 
When ye on your whistle wheep, 
Round our ain fire-end ; 
Now, the dog maun get a saddle, 
Then a cart’s made o’* the ladle, 
To please ye as ye daidle 
Round our ain fire-end. 


When your head’s lain on my lap, 
At our ain fire-end, 
Taking childhood’s dreamless nap, 
At our ain fire-end ; 
Then frae lug to lug I kiss ye, 
An’ wi’ heart o’erflowing bless ye, 
And a’ that’s gude I wish ye, 
At our ain fire-end. 


When ye’re far, far frae the blink 

O’ our ain fire-end, 
Fu’ monie a time ye'll think 

On our ain fire-end ; 
On a’ your gamesome ploys, 
On your whistle and your toys, 
And ye'll think ye hear the noise 

O’ our ain fire-end. 

Wittran MILier, 


CHUCKIE. 


Saw ye chuckie wi’ her chickies, 
Scraping for them dainty pickies, 
Keeking here and keeking there, 
Wi’ a mother’s anxious care, 
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For a pick to fill their gebbies, 

Or a drap to weet their nebbies ? 

Heard ye weans cry, ‘‘ Teuckie, teuckie ! 
Here’s some moolins, bonnie chuckie?” 


When her chickens a’ are feather’d, 

And the school weans round her gather’d, 
Giein’ each the prettiest name 

That their guileless tongues can frame ; 
Chuckie then will bend her neck ! 

Scrape wi’ pride, and boo and beck ! 
Cluckin’ as they’re crying ‘‘ Teuckie ! 
Here’s some moolins, bonnie chuckie!” 


Chuckie wi’ her wheetle-wheeties 
Never grudged a pick o’ meat is; 
High and low alike will stand 
Throwing crumbs wi’ kindly hand, 
While about she'll jink and jouk 

Pride and pleasure in her look, 

As they’re crying, ‘‘ Teuckie, teuckie, 
Here’s some moolins, bonnie chuckie !’ 


But sic fortune disna favour 

Aye the honest man’s endeavour ; 

Mony a ane, wi’ thrawart lot, 

Pines and dees, and is forgot ; 

But, my bairn, if ye’ve the power, 

Aye to lessen want be sure— 

Fin’ your pouch, cry, *‘ Teuckie, teuckie, 
Here’s some moolins, chuckie, chuclie!” 


Wirtiam Mitter. 
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SPRING. 


Tue Spring comes linking and jinking through the 
woods, 

Opening wi’ gentle hand the bonnie green and yellow 
buds— 

There’s flowers and showers, and sweet sang o little bird, 

And the gowan wi’ his red croon peeping thro’ the yird. 


The hail comes rattling and brattling snell an’ keen, 

Dauding and blauding, though red set the sun at een; 

In bonnet and wee loof the weans kep and look for 
mair, 

Dancing thro’ther wi’ the white pearls shining in their 
hair. 


We meet wi’ blythesome an’ kythesome cheerie weans, 

Daffing and laughing far a-doon the leafy lanes, 

Wi’ gowans and buttercups busking the thorny wands, 

Sweetly singing wi’ the flower branch waving in their 
hands. 


Boon a’ that’s in thee, to win me, sunny Spring! 

Bricht cluds and green buds, and sangs that the birdies 
sing ; 

Flower-dappled hill-side, and dewy beech sae fresh at 
e’en; 

Or the tappie-toorie fir-tree shining a’ in green— 


Bairnies bring treasure and pleasure mair to me, 
Stealing and speiling up to fondle on my knee! 


In spring-time the young things are blooming sae fresh 
and fair, 


That I canna, Spring, but love and bless thee evermair. 


Wiriram Mixer. 
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LADY SUMMER. 


Binpre, birdie, weet your whistle ! 
Sing a sang to please the wean; 
Let it be o’ Lady Summer 
Walking wi’ her gallant train ! 
Sing him how her gaucy mantle, 
Forest-green trails ower the lea, 
Broider’d frae the dewy hem 0% 
Wi’ the field flowers to the knee! 


How her toot ’s wi’ daisies buskit, 
Kirtle o’ the primrose hue, 

And her e’e sae like my laddie’s, 
Glancing, laughing, loving blue: 

How we meet on hill and valley, 
Children sweet as fairest flowers, 

Buds and blossoms o’ affection, 
Rosy wi’ the sunny hours. 


Sing him sic a sang, sweet birdie, 

Sing it ower and ower again; 
Gar the notes fa’ pitter patter, 

Like a shower 0’ summer rain. 
“Hoot, toot, toot!” the birdie’s saying, 

‘¢ Wha can shear the rigg that’s shorn ¢ 
Ye’ve sung brawlie simmer’s ferlies, 

Tl toot on anither horn.” 

Witiam Mitter. 


HAIRST. 


Tuo’ weel I lo’e the budding spring, 
I'll no misca’ John Frost, 

Nor will I roose the summer days 
At gowden autumn’s cost; 
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For a’ the seasons in their turn 
Some wished-for pleasures bring, 

And hand in hand they jink about, 
Like weans at jingo-ring. 


Fu’ weel I mind how aft ye said, 
When winter nights were lang, 

**T weary for the summer woods ; 
The lintie’s tittering sang.” 

But when the woods grew gay and green, 
And birds sang sweet and clear, 

It then was, **‘ When will hairst-time come, 
The gloaming o’ the year?” 


Oh! hairst time’s like a lipping cup 
That’s gi’en wi’ furthy glee! 

The fields are fu’ o’ yellow corn, 
Red apples bend the tree; 

The genty air, sae ladylike, 
Has on a scented gown, 

And wi’ an airy string she leads 
The thistle-seed balloon. 


The yellow corn will porridge mak’, 
The apples taste your mou’, 

And ower the stibble riggs I'll chase 
The thistle-down wi’ you; 

I'll pw’ the haw frae aff the thorn, 
The red hip frae the brier— 

For wealth hangs in each tangled nook 
In the gloaming o’ the year. 


Sweet Hope! ye biggit ha’e a nest 
Within my bairnie’s breast— 

Oh! may his trusting heart ne’er trow 
That whiles ye sing in jest; 
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Some coming joys are dancing aye 
Before his langing een, 

He sees the flower that isna blawn, 
And birds that ne’er were seen ; 


The stibble rigg is aye ahin’! 
The gowden grain afore, 
And apples drap into his lap, 
Or row in at the door! 
Come hairst-time then unto my bairn! 
Drest in your gayest gear, 
Wi’ saft and winnowing win’s to cool 
The gloaming o’ the year! 
Witiram Miter. 


JOHN FROST. 


You’vE come early to see us this year, John Frost! 
Wi’ your crisping and pouthering gear, John Frost! 
For hedge, tower, and tree, 
As far as I see, 
Are as white as the bloom o’ the pear, John Frost, 


You’re very preceese wi’ your wark, John Frost! 
Altho’ ye ha’e wrought in the dark, John Frost, 
For ilka fit-stap, 
Frae the door to the slap, 
Is braw as a new linen sark, John Frost. 


There are some things about ye I like, John Frost! 
And ithers that aft gar me fyke, John Frost ; 

For the weans, wi’ cauld taes, 

Crying, ‘‘Shoon, stockings, claes,” 
Keep us busy as bees in the byke, John Frost. 


cE 
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And gae wa’ wi’ your lang slides, I beg, John Frost! 
Bairns’ banes are as bruckle’s an egg, John Frost; 
For a cloit o’ a fa’ 
Gars them hirple awa’, 
Like a hen wi’ a happity leg, John Frost. 


Ye ha’e fine goings on in the north, John Frost! 

Wi’ your houses o’ ice, and so forth, John Frost! 
Tho’ their kirn’s on the fire, 
They may kirn till they tire, 

Yet their butter—pray what is it worth, John Frost? 


Now, your breath would be greatly improven, John 
Frost, 
By a scone pipin’-het frae the oven, John Frost ; 
And your blae frosty nose 
Nae beauty wad lose, 
Kent ye mair baith o’ boilin’ and stovin’, John Frost. 


Wiiram MILier. 


CASA” WAPPY:* 


Anp hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 
Our fond dear boy— 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy ? 

Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth, 

Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 
Casa Wappy ! 


* This very tender and touching effusion was written by Dr. Moir 
on the death of his favourite child, Charles Bell—familiarly called by 
him ‘Casa Wappy "—who died at the age of four years. It is the 
best known piece of verse from his pen. 
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Despair was in our last farewell, 
As closed thine eye ; 
Tears of our anguish may not tell, 
When thou didst die ; 
Words may not paint our grief for thee, 
Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathom’d agony, 
Casa Wappy ! 


Thou wert a vision of delight, 
To bless us given: 
Beauty embodied in our sight, 
A type of heaven ; 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self than a part 
Of mine and of thy mother’s heart, 
Casa Wappy ! 


Thy bright, brief day knew no decline~- 
*T was cloudless joy ; 

Sunrise and night alone were thine—- 
Beloved boy ! 

This morn beheld thee blythe and gay ; 

That found thee prostrate in decay ; 

And ere a third shone, clay was clay— 
Casa Wappy ! 


Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 
Earth’s undefiled ; 

Could love have saved, thou had’st not died, 
Our dear sweet child; 

Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree, 

Yet had we hoped that Time should see 

Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 
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Do what I may, go where I will, 
Thou meet’st my sight ; 
There dost thou glide before me still— 
A form of light! 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek— 
I see thee smile, I hear thee speak, 
Till, oh! my heart is like to break, 
Casa Wappy ! 


Methinks thou smil’st before me now, 
With glance of stealth ; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health ; 

I see thine eyes’ deep violet light, 

Thy dimpled cheeks carnationed bright, 

Thy clasping arms, so round and white, 
Casa Wappy ! 


The nursery shows thy pictured wall, 
Thy bat—thy bow, 
Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball, 
But where art thou? 
A corner holds thine empty chair, 
Thy playthings, idly scatter’d there, 
But speak to us of our despair, 
Casa Wappy ! 


Even to the last, thy every word— 
To glad, to grieve— 

Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summer’s eve; 

In outward beauty undecay’d, 

Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And, like the rainbow, thou didst fade, 
Casa Wappy! 
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We mourn for thee, when blind, blank night 
The chamber fills ; 

We pine for thee when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills; 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 

All—to the wallflower and wild pea— 

Are changed; we saw the world thro’ thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 


And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 

It doth not own, whate’er may seem, 
An inward birth ; 

We miss thy small step on the stair, 

We miss thee at thine evening prayer, 

All day we miss thee—every where— 
Casa Wappy ! 


Snows muffled earth when thou didst go, 
In life’s spring bloom, 

Down to the appointed house below— 
The silent tomb. 

But now the green leaves of the tree, 

The cuckoo, and the ‘‘ busy bee,” 

Return, but with them bring not thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 


°Tis so; but can it be —while flowers 
Revive again— 

Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain? 

Oh! can it be that o’er the grave, 

The grass renewed should yearly wave, 

Yet God forget our child to save? 
Casa Wappy ! 
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It cannot be; for were it so 
Thus man could die, 
Life were a mockery—thought were woe— 
And truth a lie; 
Heaven were a coinage of the brain— 
Religion frenzy—virtue vain— 
And all our hopes to meet again, 
Casa Wappy ! 


Then be to us, O dear, lost child! 
With beam of love, 

A star, death’s uncongenial wild, 
Smiling above! 

Soon, soon thy little feet have trod 

The skyward path, the seraphs’ road, 

That led thee back from man to God, 
Casa Wappy ! 


Yet, ‘tis sweet balm to our despair, 
Fond, fairest boy, 

That heaven is God’s, and thou art there, 
With Him in joy ; 

There past are death and all its woes, 

There beauty’s stream for ever flows, 

And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 
Casa Wappy ! 


Farewell, then—for a while, farewell— 
Pride of my heart! 
It cannot be that long we dwell 
Thus torn apart. 
Time’s shadows like the shuttle flee, 
And, dark howe’er life’s night may be, 
Beyond the grave I'll meet with thee, 


Casa Wappy! 
Davin Macsera Morr 
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MY FIRST-BORN. 


SHE came to my soul like a sunbeam of bliss— 
Like a ray of God’s gladdening light ; 

My fond spirit folded her under its wings, 
And I wept with a holy delight. 


I gazed on her beauty, I heard her soft breath, 
With feelings I never had known; 

I trembled with joy as I lovingly dreamt 
That the beautiful gem was my own. 


A rapturous dream was that dream of my soul, 
Too bright and too blessed to stay ; 

Forgive me, O God! the wild moment of doubt 
When the child of my love passed away. 


Some griefs have a gloom, while they sadden the soul, 
A solace would seem to impart : 

‘Tis the veil the angels hang over the soul 
While they bind up the wounds of the heart. 


But O, there are wounds that they never bind up; 
In silence they let them bleed on: 

They know that till death they can only be wash’d 
By the tears that are shed when alone. 


Believe not, though smiles light the mother’s pale cheek, 
One drop of her sorrow is gone ; 

Ah, no! every smile has its tribute to pay 
In the tears that she sheds when alone. 


They are sacred to truth—they are sacred to Heaven, 
And hopes that for ever have flown; 
They spring from the fathomless deeps of the soul, 
The tears that are shed when alone. 
Jesse D, M. Morton, 
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THE BAIRNIES’ HYMNS AT E’EN. 


WHEREVER music’s voice prevails, 
By grove or rippling main, 

My spirit mingles wi’ ilk breath, 
An’ drinks the hallow’d strain. 

But oh, the sweetest melody 
That trills my heart, I ween, 

Is when aroun’ the fire I hear 
The bairnies’ hymns at e’en. 


When gentle sleep, on downy wing, 
Steals o’er their prattling glee, 

The wearied wee things bring their books, 
An’ nestle roun’ my knee. 

For weel they ken, on Canaan's shore, 
They ha’e a faithfu’ Frien’, 

Whose bosom swells wi’ love to hear 
Their simple hymns at e’en. 


Sae sweet their silvery voices trill 
Ilk weel-remembered hymn, 

That something creeps aroun’ my heart, 
An’ aye my een grow dim; 

They waft me back to ither years, 
When life an’ hope were green, 

An’ roun’ her hearth my mither heard 
Her bairnies’ hymns at e’en. 


Let ithers crowd the dazzlin’ ha’s, 
Where Folly’s idle sang, 

An’ empty jest, an’ deavin’ din, 
The tiresome nicht prolang : 
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But be it mine sic steer to shun, 
An’ keep the blissful scene 

Where, roun’ the fire, the bairnies lisp 
Their artless hymns at e’en. 


Wee, blythesome things, their presence sheds 
A halo roun’ their hame, 
An’ waukens in ilk breast that glow 
Which language fails to frame. 
Oh! sooner wad I wish the sod 
Abune me growin’ green, 
Than dree a life that heedless hears 
The bairnies’ hymns at e’en. 
Tsomas Morton. 


THE BAIRNS. 


Ay, it’s true I hae a battle 
Wi’ the bairnies, as ye say ; 

I’ve a fecht to cleed and feed them 
Noo that faither’s ta’en away. 

There is aye a something needin’, 
Something that is ill to get, 

Though, to haud them snod an’ decent, 
I’ve aye managed, sir, as yet. 


Sin’ the grave closed ower their faither 
I hae had my weird to dree; 
Toilin’ hard in ilka weather 
Just to keep them at my knee; 
An’ the siller is but scanty 
That a widow’s needle earns, 
But I mauna think o’ hardships, 
I maun think but o’ the bairns. 
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No, I ne’er think o’ the parish, 
Sic relief I never socht ; 
An’ to separate the bairnies, 
Oh, I couldna brook the thocht. 
I wad rather hae them lying 
Cauld aneath a kirkyaird stane, 
Than hear ae wee lisper speerin’ 
Whaur awa’ his brither’s gane. 


Ye should see them ilka e’enin’ 
Roun’ the fireside in their glee; 
Oh, their daffin’ wi’ ilk ither 
Gies aye strength anew to me— 
Strength to battle on wi’ poortith, 
An’ to dream wi’ hopefu’ heart 
O’ the time when they'll be able 
In the warl’ to tak’ their pairt. 


Ay, they min’ yet o’ their faither 
A’ except wee, steering Liz; 
An’ on Sabbaths in the kirkyaird 
They can tell what grave is his. 
An’ at nicht they pray thegither-- 
Pray sae earnest an’ sae sweet, 
That they ane an’ a’ wi’ faither 
At the Great White Throne may meet. 


Yes, it was a wish o’ faither’s 
Rab wad in a poopit preach, 
But it tak’s a deal o’ siller 
Sic a station, sir, to reach. 
Still we kenna what’s afore us, 
We can only hope an’ guess; 
But I feel a generous Heaven 
Aye looks owre the fatherless. 


Tuomas Morton. 
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JEANIE MORRISON. 


I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way ; 

But never, never, can forget 
The love o’ life’s young day. 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 
May weel be black gin Yule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond love grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fing their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears : 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 


*Twas then we lovit ilk ither weel ; 
’Twas then we twa did part: 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at schule, 
Twa bairns, and but a’e heart! 

’*Twas then we sat on a laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear ; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remember’d evermair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock’d in loof, 
What our wee heads could think ? 
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When baith bent doun ower ae braid page 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson; but 
My lesson was in thee. 


Oh, mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the schule-weans, laughin’ said, 
We cleek’d together hame? 
And min’ ye o’ the Saturdays 
(The schule then skail’t at noon) 
When we ran aff to speel the brae,— 
The broomy braes o’ June? 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ schule time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! Oh, mornin’ love! 
Oh, lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts, 
Like simmer blossoms sprang. 


O mind ye, love, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear the water croon ; 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin’ o’ the wud 
The throssil whusslit sweet. 


The throssil whusslit in the wud, 
The burn sung to the trees, 

And we, with Nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies ; 
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And on the knowe abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness 0’ joy, till baith 
Wi very gladness grat! 


Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled down your cheek, 

Like dew beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak. 

That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 

When freely gushed all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsung ! 


I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I ha’e been to thee 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts 
As ye ha’e been to me? 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine; 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne? 


I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
I've borne a weary lot; 

But in my wanderings far or near, 
You never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels deeper as it rins 
The love o’ life’s young day. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sinder’d young, 
I've never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue ; 
13 
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But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I dee, 
Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me! 
Witiram MorHerweELt. 


GRANNY AND THE WEANS. 


Avy Granny by the ingle sits, 
A keen licht in her e’e; 

The joy o’ auld times in her heart, 
The gran’-weans roon’ her knee: 
Her muckle pouch they rifle weel— 
Hauds a’ things in the toon, 
An’ wi’ a skirl her auld snuff-box 

For fun is handed roon’. 


They’re a’ sneeze—sneezin’, 
They’re a’ sneezin’ noo! 
They’re a’ sneeze—sneezin’, 

A-chee! a-chay! a-choo! 


She tells them stories, auld an’ new, 
O’ feys an’ fairy folks, 
Grim witches wantin’ ill-some weans 
To put in their black pocks, 
Wee, tricky dwarfs, an’ giants big, 
Wha roam’d the kintra roon’, 
«* John Gilpin,” an’ ‘* Dick Whittingtons,” 
O’ muckle London toon— 


They’re a’ list—listenin’, 
They’re a’ listenin’ noo ; 

They’re a’ list—listenin’, 
An’ think the stories true. 
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She tells them o’ the wee, wee wife 
Wha lived within a ‘‘ shoe,” 
Of ‘* Mother Hubbard ” an’ her ‘* dog,” 
‘* The house that Jack built,” too; 
The ‘‘cat” that play’d the ‘‘ fiddle ” fine, 
The ‘‘dish ” that chased the ‘‘ spoon,” 
The ‘‘ dog” that laucht to see the fun, 
The ‘*‘ cow” that jump’t the ‘‘ moon!” 


They’re a’ lauch—lauchin’, 
They’re a’ lauchin’ noo; 
They’re a’ lauch—lauchin’— 
A merry-hearted crew. 


An’ then, wi’ serious voice an’ low, 
Auld Granny, thin an’ boo’d, 
Gie’s them advice o’ guid intent, 
As wise auld grannies should. 
She strips them o’ their duddie claes, 
Syne, when their ‘‘ prayers ” are said, 
She leads the tottums, han’ in han’, 
Each to its ain wee bed. 
They’re a’ sleep—sleepin’, 
They’re a’ sleepin’ noo; 
An’ Grannie, wearit wi’ her wark, 
Belyve is sleepin’ too. 
ALExANDER G. Murpocu. 


WEE TODDLIN’ BREEKUMS. 


Wee toddlin’ breekums 
Waddles but an’ ben, 

A big man in his ain wee thochts, 
Like mony aulder men, 
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When stumpin’, stacherin’ roun’ the hoose, 
Or ramblin’ on my knee, 

I aften wonder what on earth 
The bairn ‘ll grow to be. 


Wee toddlin’ breekums, 
Your daddie—noo awa’— 

Declared ye’d be a Provost yet, 
Wi’ back as braid as twa. 

The noble bump o’ bailieship, 
That’s only gi’en to few, 

He a’e nicht teuchly graipit for’t, 
An’ fand it big in you. 


Wee toddlin’ breekums, 
When ye're laid owre in sleep, 
What anxious thochts o’ ill to come 
A mither’s heart will keep. 
I see thee in the future years, 
In spite o’ warning words, 
Up on the binmost cellar-taps 
Thrang settin’ traps for birds. 


Twa bricks laid langways on the roof, 
An’ ane across ilk end, 
A slate up-hauden by a twig, 
Where birds micht licht an’ fend; 
A seat ahint some auld lum-tile, 
Belyve, a merry roar, 
Wee toddlin’ breekums, 
Ye’ve much to answer for, 


Or up an’ doun the sunny streets 
I see thee rin’ for ‘oors, 

Thrang followin’ the water-carts 
That lay the simmer stoors. 


rr 
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Wi’ breeks up-buckled owre the knees, 
Stump, stumpin’ through the weet, 
Wee toddlin’ breekums, 
Richt blythe will gang your feet. 


But there’s a’e picture whiles comes up 
That gars my bosom thrill— 

I watch thee, wi’ new-washen face 
Gaun to the Sabbath schule. 

Life has twa plainly cawkit paths— 
Ane narrow and ane broad ; 

But wee toddlin’ breekums, 
Tak’ ye the jimpest road. 


Wee toddlin’ breekums, 
Your mither’s heart is fain 

To clasp ye thus within her airms, 
An’ ca’ ye a’ her ain. 

The horny grip 0’ Hardship’s han . 
May’t never daunton thee— 

My wee toddlin’ breekums, 
Ye’re mair than gold to me. 


Wee toddlin’ breekums, 
The years that bring to thee 
The glory of thy manhood’s prime 
Will lay the tawse on me; 
But, when auld mither’s stap, in turn, 
Is wearin’ short an’ frail, 
My toodlin’ breekums, grown a man, 
Sall cleek me doun the vale. 
Avexanper G. Murpoca. 
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THE DRAWN BLINDS. 


Tuere’s a hush in the house, an’ the blinds are a’ doon, 
For the death-shade has shut oot the glare o’ the noon; 
An’ the hearthstane, that ance was as licht as the day, 
Is heavy an’ weary wi’ sighin’ an’ wae. 


Nae mair will that fond mother’s heart-longings greet 
The out-an’-in race o’ twa fairy wee feet ; 

An’ the faither’s heart often will silently bleed 

As he seeks in the gloamin’ the vacant stairheid. 


Pit by his bit playocks—his barrow an’ cairt— 

The sicht o’ them gangs like a knife thro’ the heart; 
An’ empty’s the sound o’ that jingling wee bell 
Round the cat’s neck o’ fur, whaur he hung it himsel’. 


The year had gane round, an’ the winter was owre, 
The hedges were shining in sunshine and flower, 

When the Angel o’ Death in the by-gaun looked in, 
An’ the tears in that mither’s cheeks ran like a linn. 


Lang, lang will it be ere the fond parents tire 
O’ glowerin’, wat-e’ed, through the ribs o’ the fire ; 
An’ aye they'll recount a’ his kindly bit ways, 
An’ think what he’d been had he seen manly days. 


There’s a hush in the house, an’ the blinds are a’ doon, 
For the death-shade has shut oot the glare o’ the noon; 
But God breaks the cloud, an’ the fair licht 0’ faith 

Burns like Bethlehem’s Star owre the Valley o’ Death. 


ALEXANDER G. Murpocu. 
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THE WA’-GAUN O’ WEE NELL. 


Ir was a sunny summer morn, an’ oor wee Nell for 
hours 

Had been awa’ to Kenmuir Woods to gather babs 0’ 
flowers ; 

An’ when the sun his golden broo had dippit in the sea, 

or lassie wander’d hame bedeen, an’ socht her mither’s 
knee. 

‘* Noo, whaur hae ye been a’ the day, my bonnie, 
bonnie bairn ? 

Your broo is like the lowin’ coal, your feet as cauld as 
airn ; 

A waukrife licht is in your e’e, my lassie, you’re to 
blame— 

You shouldna roam the eerie woods, nor stray sae far 
frae hame.” 


The lassie she was put to bed, an’ aye her raivell’d 
words 

Were babblin’ o’ the streams an’ flow’rs, an’ chirp o’ 
bonnie birds ; 

An’ frae her sunny lips we learn’d 0’ some sweet lady’s 
care 

Wha laid her on the lap o’ dreams, an’ kaim’d her 
yellow hair. 

Quo’ oor gudewife, wi’ sairie voice, ‘‘Gudeman, I houp 


I'm wrang, 
But, waes! I fear oor bonnie bairn will no be wi’ us 
lang: 


For do you mind auld granny’s words ?—When bairns 
see orra dreams, 

An angel han’ has touch’d their eyes, an’ this is what 
it seems.” 
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When twa-three weeks had cruppen roun’ the rose-licht 
left her face, 

The marvel o’ her lips was gane, but no’ the sinless 
grace ; 

An’ aye when dowie oot I gaed, to work the weary 
lume, 

The threads I threw seem’d raivell’d like the tassels o’ 
the brume; 

Till a’e e’enin’, in the gloamin’, as I wander’d dowie 
hame, 

A sweet vision, like a sun-gleam, for a moment o’er me 
came, 

An’ I saw my sainted lassie gangin’ to the land o’ rest, 

Wi’ an angel airm o’ sunshine lying roun’ her neck an’ 
breast. 


Ere I had cuist my hodden coat, or ower the door-stap 
gaed, 

A tremblin’ han’, wi’ waefu’ touch, was on my shouther 
laid, 

An’ wi’ the tears on either cheek, like blauds o’ wintry 
rain, 

‘*Oor bairnie,” sicher’d oot the wife ‘‘is just this moment 
gane.” 

“I kenn’d it weel, gudewife,” quo’ I, ‘* for as I hame- 
ward cam’, 

I beheld an angel lady leading hame oor daudit lamb ; 

An’ though the wa’-gaun o’ the bairn may cost us mony 
a pang, 

To wish her frae the airms 0’ God wad do the lassie 
wrang.” 


AexanpER G. Murpocu. 
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CRADLE SONG. 


Batoo loo, lammie, now baloo, my dear; 

Now, baloo loo, lammie, ain minnie is here; 

What ails my sweet bairnie? What ails it this nicht? 
What ails my wee lammie? Is bairnie no richt ? 


Baloo loo, lammie, now baloo, my dear ! 

Does wee lammie ken that it’s daddie’s no here? 
Ye re rockin’ fu’ sweetly on mammie’s warm knee, 
But daddie’s a-rockin’ upon the saut sea. 


Now hush-a-ba, lammie, now hush-a, my dear; 
Now hush-a-ba, lammie, ain minnie is here; 
The wild wind is ravin’, an’ minnie’s heart’s sair, 
The wild wind is ravin’, and ye dinna care. 


Sing baloo loo, lammie, sing baloo, my dear; 

Sing baloo loo, lammie, ain minnie is here; 

My wee bairnie’s dozin’, it’s dozin’ now fine, 

And oh! may its wauk’nin’ be blyther than mine. 
Baroness NairneE. 


GRANNIE’S INGLE-SIDE. 


Tue craw the hie’est fir may tap, 
The bee the sweetest blossom seek, 
The thistle’s hame be Scotland’s lap, 
The swain may court the rosy cheek ; 
But, ask the bairnies whaur they’d be— 
What’s best owre a’ the world sae wide ?— 
They’ll haud their flaxen heids fu’ hie, 
An’ shout—‘‘ It’s Grannie’s ingle-side!” 
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When buskit oot in braw new claes, 
Auld Grannie’s handsel’s never miss’t ; 
Wee feet wi’ thorns, an’ trampit taes, 
Are bucklet best when Granny does’t. 
For orra ailments o’ the bairns, 
Her ready skill can sune provide; 
For muckle, muckle Grannie learns 
At her ain college-ingle-side ! 


When mither owre them craws sae croose, 
An‘ faither threats to use the tawse, 

A kind word’s aye in Grannie’s hoose— 
Their fortress is their Granny’s wa's. 

When bairns wi’ bairns fa’ oot at play, 
An’ on some wee dispute divide, 

Auld Grannie sowthers’t wi’ her say— 
They’re sune made freens at her fireside. 


When strings o’ stories Grannie tells, 

*Bout giants, witches, ghaists, an’ a’, 
That skelpit ower the ferny fells, 

An’ cantrips play’d in castles braw, 
Their faces never brichter shone ; 

Ilk day frae morn till nicht they bide: 
As loyal subjects to a throne, 

Are they to Grannie’s ingle-side. 


She counsels them on wrang an’ richt, 
An’ guid advice she'll aften gie ; 

She warns them o’ the ills that blicht, 
An’ snares spread oot to please the e’e; 

For she has kenn’d the world fu’ lang, 
An’s e’en a tried an’ trusty guide, 

Her counsel has a wecht amang 
The bairns aroun’ her ingle-side. 
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But Grannie’s growin’ auld an’ frail, 

As bairns grow up to maids an’ men; 
The day’s at haun’ maun tell a tale 

On wrinkled three-score years an’ ten; 
But maids an’ men she'll leave ahint 

Will count the gowden spoils wi’ pride 
They’ve treasured up in Memory’s mint— 

The days at Grannie’s ingle-side ! 

James M. Nertson. 


GRANDFAITHER’S KNEE. 


By the ingle auld grandfaither’s sittin’, 
His nichtcap drawn ower his bauld pow, 

Where the hoar frost o’ Time’s got a fittin’ 
That only God’s summer can thowe. 

Like a licht ’mang the mist o’ the mornin’, 
Subdued is the flash o’ his e’e; 

But his heart dings owre Age an’ ilk warnin’ 
To get at the bairns roun’ his knee. 


When the bairns leave their play ‘mang the heather, 
Leave paidlin’ the mossy broon burn, 

Wi’ the bloom on their cheek there they gether, 
To grandfaither’s knee they return ; 

An’ like clusters o’ ripe fruit they swing on’t— 
Richt glad is the auld vintner’s soul, 

An’ he feels nae the burden they bring on’t, 
For love mak’s him stronger to thole. 


While their faithers may rival sae keenly 
For honours in Kirk or in State, 

There is rivalry scarcely mair freen’ly, 
*Mang bairns for their favourite seat ; 
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For grandfaither’s haun’s a croon kin'ly, 
Like royal robe is his embrace ; 

Wi’ his knee for a throne—maist divinely, 
True happiness brichtens ilk face. 


On the ae day wi’ grandfaither’s bawbee, 
They’re listed amang the dragoons, 

An’ they’ve mounted his knee an’ awa’, see, 
To ride through the enemy’s touns. 

On the next day they join the blue jackets — 
The warship gaes reddin’ the sea, 

But they’re safe aye frae rifles an’ rackets— 
A queer place is grandfaither’s knee. 


There they’re schuled in the gait they sud gang in, 
Whaur thorns will be fewer to fash ; 

An’ for fear they dae oucht there is wrang in, 
They’re ne’er to do onything rash. 

It’s their altar—the Holy Beuk’s spread on't, 
He reads aboot ilk Bible bairn ; 

An’ their wee heids, sae flaxen, are laid on't, 
Their earliest prayer to learn. 


But, ochone, for the dool they’ve been hearin’, 
Their wee hearts blude sair wi’ the stang— 

He has tauld them the nicht-fa’ is nearin’, 
His day wi’ them canna be lang. 

Owre ilk rosy cheek Sorrow’'s dew’s dreepin’, 
Gude’s haun’ in’t they canna yet see; 

An’ they sech loud an’ lang, till they're sleepin’ 
Their hearts hale on grandfaither’s knee. 


Janrs M, Nettson. 
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THE BAIRNS A’ AT REST. 


THERE was din, as ye ne’er heard the like, 
*Mang our bairns the nicht roun’ the fire-en’ ; 
A’ were busy as bees in a bike— 
A’ were blithe as the birds in the glen. 
What wi’ castles an’ kirks built wi’ stools, 
What wi’ rhyming at spellings a’ roun’, 
What wi’ playing at ba’ an’ at bools— 
But there’s peace noo, they’re a’ cuddled doun. 


Now the bairns are asleep, and a calm 
Has fa’n roun’ like a saft gloaming shade, 
And a kind Hand unseen sheds a balm 
O’er their white limbs in weariness laid. 
On their fair chubby faces we see 
Sic an evenly sweetness o’ rest, 
That ye’d doubt but they'd borrow’d a wee 
Frae the far-awa’ realms o’ the blest. 


Like wee birds in a nest do they cow’r 
By ilk other, so cozy and kin’; 
O, their bed’s like a rose-bed in flow’r, 
And our glances o’ love on it shine! 
Sae, awa’ wi’ your glairy gowd crown, 
Frae the cunning cauld fingers o’ Art! 
But, hurrah for the bairns that ha’e grown 
Like a living love-wreath roun’ the heart! 


Ha! let’s wheesht! As we warm in their praise, 
We micht waken some flaxen-hair’d loon ; 
See, already shot out frae the claes 
Just as lithe a wee limb’s in the toon! 
Hap it o’er, hap it o’er. Bonnie bairn, 
Whaur awa’ may that wee footie pace? 
The richt gait o’ the world’s ill to learn, 
And fair Fortune is fickle to chase. 
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There are hid ’neath these lashes sae lang, 
The full een that are stars o’ the day ; 
There lies silent the nursery sang, 
On these lips fresh as morning in May; 
And there beats in these bosoms a life 
Mair o’ promise than spring-buds are giv'n, 
That must meet the world’s favour or strife, 
And shall make them cr mar them for heav’n. 


Will ye guard them, ye angels o’ Peace, 

In this haven, in the curtains o' night? 
Will ye guide them when dangers increase, 
Heaving out in their day-ocean fight ? 
For O, whaur, frae the bairnie sae wee 

To the bairnie the biggest o’ a’, 
Is the ane wed first part wi’ and see 


To a bed in the mools ta’en awa’ ? 


James M. NEILson. 


JOHNNIE’S GOTTEN BREEKS. 


Src din an’ daffin’ fill the house! 
What steers the family ha’ ? 

Our faither’s aye sedate an’ douce, 
Our mither shuns guffaw. 

But e’en the baby-bairn the nicht 
Is fear’t her wee e’e steeks ; 

Ilk heart is licht, ilk face is bricht, 
For Johnnie’s gotten breeks ! 


Wee Johnnie's gotten breeks ! 
Ay, Johnnie’s gotten breeks ! 
The proudest loon in a’ the toon, 
Our Johnnie's gotten breeks. 
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Frae coat an’ kilt, an’ blouses a’, 
The laddie-loon has grown, 

An’ wi’ the winds that cared to blaw 
His first four years hae flown; 

Ambition fills the laddie’s heart— 
To be a man he seeks : 

He canna play ilk manly pairt, 
But, faith, he’s gotten breeks ! 


Wee Johnnie’s gotten breeks! ete. 


He struts like heir to lordly ha’s, 
Admired an’ praised by a’; 

He’s like to lauch, but sooks his jaws 
To keep the lauch awa’. 

He stuffs his pouches fu’ o’ trash, 
Just like to rive the steeks ; 

The buttons whiles may gie him fash, 
But then, he’s gotten breeks ! 


Wee Johnnie’s gotten breeks! ete. 


The bairn has ta’en a loup in life 
We a’ rejoice to see, 
To join the ringing joy sae rife 
We heartily agree ; 
A stroke o’ thrift rins through the daff, 
O’ whilk there's nae ane speaks— 
Our faither cuist auld trousers aff, 
And Johnnie’s gotten breeks ! 


Wee Johnnie’s gotten breeks ! etc. 


James M. NeEILson. 
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LANG, LANG SYNE. 


Lane, lang syne, Jamie, grannie was a bairn, 

A’ the warl’ afore her, a’ its ways to learn; 

Lauchin’ een an’ rosy cheeks, gowden hair like thine; 
Grannie had them a’, Jamie, lang, lang syne. 


Lang, lang syne, Jamie, losh! oor toon was wee; 

Houses a’ had thack roofs, lamps ye couldna see. 

Whiles frae some bit winnock cam’ the ingle’s freen’ly 
shine; 

Folk gaed sune to rest, Jamie, lang, lang syne. 


Lang, lang syne, Jamie, kintra lairds were gair: 

Kail an’ parritch, scones an’ cakes—sic their hamely 
fare. 

Sons an’ dochters, men an’ maids, side by side wad 
dine 

Roun’ my faither’s board, Jamie, lang, lang syne. 


Lang, lang syne, Jamie, jupes an’ coaties clean 
Lassies wore on week-days—braw they were an’ bien. 
Faces had a blyther look, if claes were no sae fine, 
When grannie was a bairn, Jamie, lang, lang syne. 


Lang, lang syne, Jamie, folk had time to spare; 
Didna wear their sowls oot fleein’ here an’ there. 
Less o’ care the warl’ had—less 0’ want an’ pyne— 
Mair o’ simple faith, Jamie, lang, lang syne. 


Lang, lang syne, Jamie, beggar at the door, 

Aye o’ halesome aitmeal gat nae scrimpit store. 
Bairnies led the blin’ folk through the toon, I min’; 
Hearts were surely kinder, Jamie, lang, lang syne. 
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Lang, lang syne, Jamie, there was little lear; 
Schulin’ then was ill to get—aiblins thocht o’ mair ; 
Thoosan’s scarce could read a book, ne’er had penn’d a 
line; 
But oh! the warl’ was wiser, Jamie, lang, lang syne. 
Exvren Corser Nicuorson. 


AN AULD RHYME. 


‘© Feerixins, feetikins, when will they gang?” 
Hear ye the burden o’ grannie’s auld sang, 
Crooned to the bairnie that lauchs on her knee; 
Feetikins, feetikins, bide ye a wee! 


Bonnie wee feetikins, dinna be rash ! 
Toddlin’ means trouble, an’ trial, an’ fash; 
Feetikins, feetikins, dancin’ in glee, 

Bide while ye may upon auld grannie’s knee. 


‘¢ Feetikins, feetikins, when will they gang” 
Doun by the burnie the gowans amang? 
Feetikins, feetikins, eager an’ licht, 

Dinna gang far oot o’ auld grannie’s sicht ! 


‘¢ Feetikins, feetikins, when will they gang?” 
The day has just dawned, but the journey is lang ; 
Grannie wad fain hae ye startit in time, 

Sae rins the moral o’ grannie’s auld rhyme. 


Feetikins, feetikins, sturdy an’ wee, 

Far frae auld grannie belyve ye may be; 

Far frae yer hame by the bonnie burnside; 

Min’ ye gang steady whate’er may betide. 
14 
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Feetikins, feetikins, gangna agley : 

Better lie still upon auld grannie’s knee ; 

Cauld, cauld wee feetikins, never to gang, 

Than bear grannie’s bairn into roads that are wrang. 


Feetikins, feetikins, weary and sair, 

Back to yer hame ye may wander ance mair, 
Bringin’ a burden o’ sorrow an’ pain, 

But never the licht heart o’ grannie’s wee wean. 


Weel, weel, wee feetikins, gang when ye may, 

God speed yer journey till close o’ the day ; 

An’ syne may ye rest ‘neath the gowany swaird, 

By auld grannie’s side in the bonnie kirkyaird. 
Exten Corser NicHoison, 


BABY MARION. 


Two eyes of bonniest, brightest blue, 
Has she—my Baby Marion; 

And locks the sunlight glances through 
In glee, has Baby Marion. 


But, ah! I cannot further go 
In praise, my Baby Marion, 
If honestly I mean to show 
Your ways, my Baby Marion, 


Your face with soot from off the grate 
Is blacked, my Baby Marion; 

Stern truth compels me here to state 
The fact, my Baby Marion. 
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And all unshod is one wee foot— 
Oh, sad, sad Baby Marion ! 

The other has nor sock nor boot— 
Oh, bad, bad Baby Marion. 


That sockless foot, so dark of hue, 
Declares, my Baby Marion, 

What devious ways you’ve travell’d through 
Upstairs, my Baby Marion. 


Through wet it’s wandered—been in dust— 
In soot, my Baby Marion ; 

Nay, has a tinge that looks like rust, 
To boot, my Baby Marion. 


Those hands! that pinafore! ah, me! 
’Tis plain, my Baby Marion, 
Example—precept—all for thee 
Are vain, my Baby Marion. 


And do you claim, with childish grace, 
A kiss, my Baby Marion? 

With hands—with pinafore—with face 
Like this, my Baby Marion? 


Madame, your wish I must deny ; 
I mean, my Baby Marion, 

That you are dirty, child, while I 
Am clean, my Baby Marion. 


Oh, nice distinction ! social sham 
And lie, my Baby Marion ; 

Though black of fleece, you're still my lamb— 
Don’t cry, my Baby Marion. 


But come with dusky hands and face 
To me, my Baby Marion; 

Assume your own—your rightful place— 
My knee, my Baby Marion! 
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Forget this small unpleasantness 
In sleep, my Baby Marion ; 

And I will pray good angels bless 
And keep my Baby Marion. 


Eten Corset NIcHOLson. 


JENNY WI’ THE LANG POCK. 


JENNY wi’ the lang pock, 
Haste ye owre the main, 
Lampin’ wi’ yer lang legs, 
Plashin’ through the rain ; 
Here’s a waukrife laddie 
Winna steek his e’e, 
Pit him in yer lang pock, 
An’ dook him in the sea. 
Oh, dear me! whan ‘ill Jenny come? 
Wheesht! I think I hear her cryin’ doun the lum ; 
Fie, awa’ Jenny! we dinna want ye here— 
A’ the bairns are in their beds—a’ but Jamie dear. 


Gudesake ! noo I hear her ! 
There she’s on the stair, 
Sapples o’ the sea-bree 
Stickin’ in her hair, 
Hushions on her bare legs, 
Bauchels on her feet, 
Seekin’ waukrife bairnies 
Up an’ doun the street ! 
Oh, losh me! there she’s at the sneck, 
Stoitin’ owre the stair-heid—may she break her neck ! 
Cuddle doun fu’ cosy—that’s my ain wee lamb; 
Dinna spurtle wi’ yer feet, or ye’ll wauken Tam. 
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Jenny’s nae awa’ yet, 
Sae ye mauna greet ; 
There she’s on the door-mat 
Scufflin’ wi’ her feet, 
Wabblin’ wi’ her lang legs, 
Sneevlin’ through her nose, 
Hirslin’ wi’ her lang pock— 
Aff Jenny goes. 
Oh, losh me! there she’s back again, 
Listenin’ wi’ her lang lugs for a greetin’ wean ; 
Fye, gae bar the door, Jean, an’ thraw aboot the key— 
Na, na, she winna get ye, pet, ye’re owre dear to me! 


Whaur's the body gaun noo? 
Up the ither stair, 
At oor neebor’s door she’s 
Tirlin’, I declare! 
Cryin’ through the keyhole, 
Like a roopit sheep, 
‘‘Hae ye ony weans here 
Winna fa’ asleep?” 
Oh, losh me! hae they let her in? 
Wha’s that sprechin’, makin’ sic a din? 
No oor Jamie, for he’s sleepin’ soun’, 
Like a bonny rose-bud in the month o’ June. 


Jenny wi’ the lang pock, 
Ye may tak’ the road, 

A’ the bairns are safe noo 
In the lan’ o’ nod; 

Losh ! can that be John’s fit 
Comin’ up the stair? 

No ae bit o’ supper yet 
Ready, I declare! 


ed 
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Sree 


Oh, dear me! rest for me there’s nane, 

Pity on the mither that’s plagued wi’ sic a wean ; 

Yet at him the very cat daurna wink an e’e, 

For he’s the darlin’ o’ my heart, an’ a’ the warl’ to me! 


James NICHOLSON. 


THE BAIRNIES ARE OOT ON THE 
PAVEMENT AGAIN. 


Tue March winds nae langer blaw surly an’ dour, 
The harrows are thrang ’maug the clods an’ the stour 
Auld folk wi’ rheumatics nae langer complain, 

For the bairnies are oot on the pavement again. 


Like starnies o’ silver the wee gowans shine, 

On bank an’ on brae blooms the gay celandine: 
But bonnier flowers bloom alang the kerb-stane, 
For the bairnies are oot on the pavement again. 


The wee birds are singin’ to welcome the spring, 
The blackbird an’ mavis gar a’ the woods ring; 
But blyther’s the din o' the gowden-haired train, 
As gleefu’ they shout on the pavement again. 


O, the wee stumpy legs, ance sae hacket an’ blae, 
Nae langer exposed to the cauld, sleety day ; 

While the wee shoeless feet ha’e forgotten their pain, 
As they beek in the sun on the pavement again. 


See yonder puir lassie! wi’ haffets sae thin, 
Her hame a dark hovel o’ sorrow an’ sin; 

Yet for a’ she has suffer’d, she disna complain, 
Sae glad to be oot on the pavement again. 
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Wi’ peeries an’ peevers a’ busy at play, 

Sic lauchin’ an’ daffin’—hoo swift speeds the day ; 
O, whiles I half wish I were ance mair a wean, 
To tummle an’ row on the pavement again. 


We’'re far frae the woodlands, we’re far frae the fields, 
An’ far frae the treasure ilk sunny bank yields ; 

But, Gudeness be thank’d! we hae acres o’ stane, 

A’ blossom’d wi’ fair human flowerets again. 


The hichts roun’ about are still pouther’t in snaw, 
Still white loom the hills through the clouds far awa’; 
But here in the toun, o’ sic things we’ve had nane, 
Sin’ the bairnies cam’ oot to the pavement again. 


Ye sunbeams, fa’ kindly on scenes sic as these, 
An’ temper the breath o’ the cauld norlan’ breeze ; 
Bid Winter gae wa’ wi’ his blusterin’ train, 

Nor chill the wee feet on the pavements again. 


O, mar na the play o’ the bairns when ye pass, 

An’ they'll pay ye wi’ smiles, ilk wee laddie an’ lass ; 
Then oor auld hearts within us wi’ joy will dance fain, 
An’ wish we were bairns on the pavement again. 


James NicHo1son. 


JENNY NETTLE. 


Jenny NET?LE, spinnin’ tow, 
A’ the worl’s in a lowe; 

Tell the midges an’ the flees 

A’ their nests are in a bleeze; 
Dance, syne, like a worrikow— 
Jenny Nettle, spinnin’ tow. 
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Dancin’ on the kitchen wa’ 
Wi’ yer legs sae lang an’ sma’, 
Hangin’ hauf-a-yard ahin’— 
Jenny, is’t wi’ them ye spin? 
Baskin’ in the sunny glow— 
Jenny Nettle, spinnin’ tow. 


Jenny birrs, an’ Jenny sings, 
Jenny has twa stumpy wings, 

Wi’ them she mak’s muckle din, 
While her legs hoo fast they spin ; 
Neither rock nor reel, I trow, 
Hae ye, Jenny, spinnin’ tow. 


We hae twa legs, ye hae sax; 

See what lampin’ strides she tak’s ? 
Singin’ aye her ain blythe tune, 
Dancin’ till the day is dune; 

Do ye never weary grow, 

Jenny Nettle, spinnin’ tow? 


Jenny, woman, but ye’re thin! 
Like a strae yer waist’s drawn in; 
Do you no get ony meat? 

If ye hae a mind to eat, 

Share wi’ me this butter’d row, 
Jenny Nettle, spinnin’ tow. 


Jenny, are ye wantin’ oot, 

*Mang the knowes to frisk aboot, 
Whaur the midges mazy dance, 
Clegs dart oot the fiery lance, 
Flowerets wave an’ burnies rew ?— 
Jenny Nettle, spinnin’ tow. 
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When the nicht dews or the rain 
Trickle doon the window pane, 
Dinna bide oot in the chill, 
Come in owre an’ dance yer fill, 
But beware the singen’ lowe— 
Jenny Nettle, spinnin’ tow. 
James NIcHoLson. 


MY AIN LAMMIE-LOO. 


O unusHasa, my bairnikie, 
An’ steek thae twa blue een, 
An’ ye'll get faither’s benison 
When he comes hame at e’en , 
For ye are daddie’s dautit wean, 
Yer mammie’s cushie-doo— 
Then cuddle in my bosikie, 
My ain lammie-loo. 


O, fie! awa’ ye Boosey Man, 
It’s you we dinna fear, 
An’ gin ye’re after waukrife weans 
Ye'll no fin’ ony here; 
For Johnnie he is sleepin’ noo, 
Like floweret ’mang the dew— 
Sae cuddle in my bosikie, 
My ain lammie-loo. 


The bonnie Spring wil sune be here, 
An’ ye'll rin oot an’ see 

The wee white gowans ’mang the grass, 
The lammies on the lea: 
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For ye are daddie’s dautit wean, 
Yer mammie’s cushie-doo— 
Sae cuddle in my bosikie, 
My ain lammie-loo. 


Kind Heaven protect the bairnikie, 
An’ be to him a frien’, 

As ye to my gudeman an’ me 
Through life ha’e ever been ; 

O, fauld Thine arms aroun’ the bairn, 
That’s sweetly dreamin’ noo, 

An’ mak’ him Thine, as he is mine, 


My ain lammie-loo. 
James NICHOLSON. 


OOR WEE KATE. 


Was there ever sic a lassie kent, as oor Wee Kate? 

There’s no a wean in a’ the toun like oor Wee Kate; 

Baith in an’ oot, at kirk an’ schule, she rins at sic a 
rate, 

A pair o’ shoon just lasts a month wi’ oor Wee Kate. 


I wish she’d been a callan’, she’s sic a steerin’ queen— 

For ribbons, dolls, and a’ sic gear, she doesna care a 
preen, 

But taps an’ bools, girs, ba’s an’ bats, she plays wi’ ear. 
an’ late; 

I'll hae to get a pair o’ brecks for oor Wee Kate. 


Na, what d'ye think? the ither day, as sure as ony 
thing — 

I saw her fleein’ dragons, wi’ maist a mile o’ string ; 

Yer jumpin’ rapes, and peveralls, she flings oot o’ her 
gate, 

But nane can fire a towgun like oor Wee Kate. 
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They tell me on the Meetin’ nicht she’s waur than ony 
fule, 

She dings her bloomer cot o’ shape, an’ mak’st just like 
a shule; 

The chairman glooms an’ shakes his heid, an’ scarce 
can keep his seat ; 

I won’er he can thole sic deils as oor Wee Kate. 


But see her on a Gala-nicht, she’s aye sae neat an’ 
clean— 

Wi’ cheeks like ony roses, an’ bonnie glancin’ een— 

An’ then to hear her sing a sang, it’s just a perfect 
treat, 

For ne’er a lintie sings sae sweet as oor Wee Kate. 


Yet there’s no a kinder wean in a’ the toun, I’m sure; 

That day her brither Johnny dee’d, she grat her wee 
heart sair ; 

In beggar weans an’ helpless folk she tak’s a queer 


conceit— 
They're sure to get the bits o’ piece frae oor Wee Kate. 


Gaun to the kirk the ither day she sees a duddie wean 

Wi’ cauld bare feet an’ bruickit face sit sabbin’ on a 
stane ; 

She slipt the penny in his haun’ I gie’d her for the 


plate : 
The kirks wad fa’ if folk were a’ like oor Wee Kate. 


For a’ she’s sic a steer-aboot, sae fu’ o’ mirth an’ fun, 
She tak’s the lead in ilka class, an’ mony a prize she’s 
won ; 
This gars me think there’s maybe mair than mischief in 
her pate, 
I wish I saw the wisdom teeth o’ oor Wee Kate. 
me James NiIcHOLsoN. 
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A KISS FRAE A BAIRNIE’S MOU’. 


I7’s here we get mony a foretaste o’ heav’n, 
An’ pleasures richt mony, I troo, 

But I maun declare there’s nocht to compare 
Wi’ a kiss frae a bairnie’s mou’. 


Sae sweet, oh, sae sweet! are the wee hinied lips— 
Like rose-petals wat wi’ the dew; 

While wee han’ies clasp roun’ yer neck like a hasp, 
To reach ye the wee rosy mou’. 


Langsyne—as we read—when the Maister himsel]’ 
To His bosom the wee lammies drew, 

[ canna help thinkin’ He’d kiss ane an’ a’, 
An’ pree ilka rosy wee mou’. 


I see them, methinks, wi’ their wee tousie heids, 
An’ scant in their cleadin’, maybe, 

While shoeless an’ sockless, nae less, the wee feet, 
That danced on the kind Maister’s knee. 


Sad, sad were the days oor dear Lord spent on earth 
The pleasures He had were but few; 

But a glow frae aboon wad come back to His heart 
As He kiss’d ilka rosy wee mou’. 


Oh, man, brither-man ! wi’ fause pleasures misled, 
An’ the keel-mark o’ Cain on thy broo, 

Gin ocht oot o’ heav’n that stain could efface 
It’s the kiss frae a wee bairnie’s mou’, 


Then clasp to thy bosom some guileless wee wean, 
An’ gaze-in its twa e’en o’ blue; 

An’ like me ye’ll confess there is nae blessedness 
Like the kiss frae a bairnie’s mou’. 
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Jist ae ither word—it’s the will o’ the Lord, 
That they wha His followers be— 

When tempted an’ tried in His love should eonfide, 
Like the wee tots that danced on His knee. 


James Nicworson. 


YOUTH’S DREAMS. 


A prEasant thing it is to mind 
O’ youthfw’ thoughts an’ things— 
To pu’ the fruit that on the tree 
O’ memory ripely hings— 
To live again the happiest hours 
O’ happy days gane by— 
To dream again as I have dreamed 
When I was herding kye ! 


Thae days I thought, that far awa’, 
Where hill an’ sky seem met, 

The bounds o’ this maist glorious earth 
On mountain-taps were set— 

That sun an’ moon, an’ blinkin’ stars 
Shone down frae heaven high 

To light earth’s garden; sae I dreamed 
When I was herdin’ kye! 


I thought the little burnies ran 
An’ sang the while to me! 

To glad me, flowers cam’ on the earth 
An’ leaves upon the tree—- 

An’ heather on the muirland grew, 
An’ tarns in glens did lie; : 

Of beauteous things like these I dreamed 
When I was herdin’ kye! 
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Sae weel I lo’ed a’ things o’ earth !— 
The trees—the buds—the flowers— 

The sun—the moon —the lochs an’ glens— 
The spring’s and summer's hours ! 

A wither'd woodland twig would bring 
The tears into my eye :— 

Laugh on! but there are souls of love 
In laddies herdin’ kye! 


O! weel I mind how I would muse, 
An’ think, had I the power, 

How happy, happy I would mak’ 
Ilk heart the warld ower! 

The gift unendin’ happiness— 
The joyful giver I! 

So pure an’ holy were my dreams 
When I was herdin’ kye! 


A silver stream o’ purest love 
Ran through my bosom then ; 

It yearned to bless all human things — 
To love all living men: 

Yet scornfully the thoughtless fool 
Would pass the laddie by : 

But O! I bless the happy time 
When I was herdin’ kye! 


Rozrrt NIcott. 


MINISTER TAM. 


A WEE raggit laddie, he cam’ to our toun, 

Wi’ his hair for a bannet—his taes through his shoon ; 
An’ aye when we gart him rise up in the morn, 

The ne’er-do-weel herdit the kye ’mang the corn; 
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We sent him to gather the sheep on the hill— 

No for wark, but to keep him frae mischief an’ ill; 
But he huntit the ewes, an’ he rade on the ram, 
Sic a hellicat deevil was Minister Tam! 


My auld auntie sent him for sugar an’ tea— 

She kent na, douce woman! how toothsome was he; 
As hame’ard he cam’ wi’t he paikit a bairn, 

An’ harried a nest doon amang the lang fern ; 

Then, while he was resting within the green shaw, 
My auld auntie’s sugar he lickit it a’— 

Syne, a drubbin’ to miss, he sair sickness did sham, 
Sic a sly tricksey shangie was Minister Tam ! 


But a Carritch he took, when his ain deevil bade; 
An’ wi’ learning the laddie had nearly gaen mad: 
Nae apples he pu’ed doo—nae bee bykes he smored— 
The bonnie wee trouties gat rest in the ford ; 

Wi’ the lassies at e’enin’ nae mair he wad fight— 

He was learnin’ an’ spellin’ frae mornin’ to night : 

He grew mim as a puddock an’ quiet as a lamb— 
Gudesakes ! sic a change was in Minister Tam ! 


His breeks they were torn, an’ his coat it was bare; 
But he gaed to the schule, an’ he took to the lear: 
He fought wi’ a masterfu’ heart up the brae, 

Till to see him aye toilin’ I maistly was wae: 

But his work noo is endit—our Tammie has grown 
To a kirk wi’ a steeple—a black silken goun; 

Sic a change frae our laddie wha barefooted cam’, 
Wi his wig white wi’ pouther, is Minister Tam ! 


Rosert NIco.. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY. 


I wear his little feet upon the floor, 
And shouting—*‘* Dada! Dada!” in his glee, 
With wide-spread arms he meets me at the door, 
And now with clasp and kiss sits on my knee. 


He tells me o’er his little griefs and joys, 

With such sweet pathos, and such winning grace; 
Entranc’d I hear the music of his voice, 

And see his whole soul beaming in his face. 


And now he brings his ‘‘ Picture Book”’ again, 
And pointing with his finger tells anew, 
With wonder working in his little brain, 
The mysteries each picture brings to view. 


With eager questions, and with strange replies, 
He lays his dimpl’d little hand in mine; 

And, as I look within his radiant eyes, 
That strangely, with a far-off splendour, shine, 


I tremble with a sense of coming ill, 
As if my little boy stood far apart ; 
Oh, clasp me closer, darling ! closer still !— 
The night hath wrought a chill about my heart. 


The shadows gather in my little room ; 
I rise from out the past, for you must know 
That, when the buds were bursting into bloom, 
My little darling died a year ago! 


Laurance J. Nicotson, 
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NELLIE. 


Wuar ails thee, little rosebud of my heart? 
The birds are singing in the sunny sky, 
And yet my little one from all apart, 
Can only answer with a wailing cry. 


The am’rous breeze but woos the gentle flow’rs 
To steal their souls, and wander heedless by ; 

We wait beside thee through the silent hours, 
Yet see we nought but sorrow in thine eye. 


And like forget-me-nots bedrench’d with dew, 
Thine eyes look strangely up from beds of snow; 

Thine eyes look up—thy spirit shineth through — 
‘‘ Forget-me-not?” No, little darling, no! 


The summer sunshine bids the heart rejoice, 
And earth, and sea, and sky in rapture meet ; 

When shall we-hear the music of thy voice 
Keep happy time to little patt’ring feet ? 


Thy brother pauses in his lonely play, 
And with a wearied sigh, yet patiently, 
** To-morrow,” little darling, he will say, 
** Will Nellie rise? and will she play with me?” 


‘* To-morrow,” with its sunshine, never came— 
My little boy is standing at my side, 
And clasping still the mem’ry of a name, 
With wond’ring eyes he whispers—‘‘ Nellie died.’ 


O, sweet forget-me-nots, bedrench’d with dew! 
Dear eyes that follow me where’er I go; 
Entreating still from death-calm depths of blue, 
** Forget-me-not?” No, little darling, no! 
Laurance J. Nicotson. 
15 
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BY THE CRADLE. 


Srrep—my little darling, sleep, 

Mother’s arms no more shall hold thee; 
Wilt thou miss her loving kiss, 

Now the silences enfold thee? 
Summer sun and winter snow, 
Sweet one, thou wilt never know; 
Free from all our anguish deep, 
Sleep—my little darling, sleep. 


Sleep—my little darling, sleep, 
Dark and dreary days we number 

Till that we shall be with thee, 
Wrapped in ever restful slumber ; 

Joy and sorrow is our lot, 

Time and chance thou knowest not, 

While we wake, and wake to weep, 

Sleep—my little darling, sleep. 


Laurance J. NIcoxson. 


THE BOO-MAN. 


Come awa’ to your bed noo, my bonny wee mannie, 

An’ cuddle i’ the bosie o’ yer ain auld grannie ; 

Dinna kick an’ spur sae, let us sleep while we can; 

Wheesht! what the sorra’s that? Qh, there’s the Boo- 
Man. 

Oh, there’s the Boo-Man, quo’ she; there’s the Boo- 
Man; 

Hide yer heid aneath the claes. for there’s the Boo-Mgn! 
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Hear him comin’ doun the lum, wi’ his muckle pock ; 

Noo he’s on the hearthstane snorin’ like a brock, 

Rattlin’ roun’ and roun’ the house, like chuckies in a 
pan, 

To fill his pock wi’ waukrife weans—oh, the Boo-Man! 

Oh, the Boo-Man, quo’ she, oh, the Boo-Man, 

I wish he mayna tak’ us baith, oh, the Boo-Man! 


There he’s in below the bed, purrin’ like a cat, 

Noo he’s in the coal-hole, squeakin’ like a rat, 

Rampin’ owre the dresser-heid, he’ll coup the milk can ; 
Oh, the foul fa’ his clairty feet; oh, the Boo-Man ; 
Oh, the Boo-Man, quo’ she, oh, the Boo-Man; 

Hirsel closer to me yet, for there’s the Boo-Man. 


Stridelegs on the billie-goat, he gallops roun’ the 
biggin’ ; 

Noo he’s on the hen’s baulx; there he’s on the riggin’, 

Dancin’ roun’ the chimly-tap, and drummin’ on the can, 

Singin’ owre his eerie croon—oh, the Boo-Man! 

Oh, the Boo-Man, quo’ she, oh, the Boo-Man ; 

Watchin’ aye for waukrife bairns, the weary Boo-Man. 


He’s warstlin’ thro’ the keyhole, an’ dinglin’ at the 
sneck ; 

Tumlin’ owre the warpin’ powl; deil nor he thraw his 
neck ; 

Roun’ the hoose, an’ doon the house, an’ owre the 
hoose he’s ran; 

He’s a gruesome chiel, a tricky deil, that Boosie, Boosie 
Man. 

That Boosie, Boosie Man, quo’ she, that Boosie, Boosie 
Man; 

Close your een an’ bless yersel, an’ fricht the Boosie 
Man, 
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There he’s in the awmry, eatin’ a’ the bannocks ; 

Noo he’s breengin’ thro’ the hoose—he’ll shatter a’ the 
winnocks ; 

There he’s in the ase-hole—noo he’s on the cran; 

Losh! he’ll scowther a’ his hinder en’, the Boosie, 
Boosie Man. 

Oh, the Boo-Man, quo’ she, oh, the Boo-Man; 

Wee Harry’s gaun to sleep noo; gae wa’, ye Boo-Man! 


James Norva.. 


HEAT A WUMMLE. 


Heat a wummle, heat a wummle, 
Bore a hole in Davie’s wame; 

Heat a wummle, heat a wummle, 
The cock-bird has a nickit kame ! 


Here’s a hammer, bring a nail, 
Hit it hard and chap it hame! 
Rover’s lickit a’ his kail, 
Bore a hole in Davie’s wame ! 


There’s the man that steal’t the corn, 
Gutsie loon, oh, fie for shame ! 
Thraw his neck afore the morn, 
Bore a hole in Davie’s wame ! 


See the rabbit on the wa’, 

Haith, we'll catch it, for it’s tame; 
Dear keep me !—it’s ran awa’, 

Bore a hole in Davie’s wame ! 


Here’s the poker, there’s the tangs, 
Yon’s a sodger in the flame, 

He will richt auld Scotland’s wrangs, 
Bore a hole in Davie’s wame! 
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Mune, ye’re keekin’ owre the fell ! 
Licht oor weanie’s daddie hame, 

By the cairn and doon the dell, 
Bore a hole in Davie’s wame! 


Wyle him frae the bousin’ board— 
O’ that dyvor, Hughie Graham ! 

Guide him thro’ the Kelpie’s ford, 
Bore a hole in Davie’s wame! 


Weir him by the witches’ slap, 
Whaur spells are cast we daurna name ; 
Clap your han’s, that’s daddie’s stap, 
Bore a hole in Davie’s wame ! 
James Norvat. 


WEE MARY ANN. 


THE simmer’s tide is gane, an’ I’m sittin’ here alane, 
Mopin’ by the chimla cheek, a sairy auld man, 

Musin’ on the hours that I spent by Haldane’s towers, 
Daffin’ like a glaikit bairn wi’ wee Mary Ann. 


We clamb Glen Eagle’s braes, whaur grow the nits an 
slaes ; 
Through the wood in gleefu’ mood, an’ ower the lea 
we ran; 
My heart was fu’ o’ joy, and again I was a boy— 
Losh! I forgot my grey hairs wi’ your wee Mary Ann. 


There wasna a wee flower, nor a birdie in its bower, 
The heather noddin’ ower the cairn, the lily, pale an 
wan— 
She kent flowers, birds, an’ stanes, as a mither kens 
her weans ; 
I wat she is a knackie bairn, your wee Mary Ann. 
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I've been upon the sea when the waves danced in their 
glee— 
Our noble ship she breasted them as gracefu’ as a 
swan ; 
I’ve been in fashion’s ha’, wi’ the frivolous an’ the sma’, 
An’ heard the flirt ha, ha! as she giggled *hent her 
fan. 


But o’ a’ the gates I’ve been, or a’ I’ve heard or seen, 
Whether on the restless deep, or on the solid lan’ ; 

I’ve never shared a bliss that I’d prefer to this— 
Scamperin’ up Glen Eagles wi’ your wee Mary Ann. 


May He that reigns abune, an’ gallops on the win’, 
An’ hauds the mighty waters in the hollow o’ His 
han’, 
Adorn wi’ every grace her mind, her form, an’ face, 
While earth’s the biding place 0’ your wee Mary Ann 


James Norvat. 


THE BAIRNS. 


Come, Muse o’ auld Scotia, come, sweet Muse 0’ hame, 
Frae the shades whaur you wander by mountain and 
stream, 
And cantily smile on my heart-warming theme. 
On this sweet simple sang "bout the bairns. 


O, there’s nocht i’ the warld that’s sae pleasant to see 

As a wee crood 0’ young things a’ jumpin’ wi' glee, 

For Heaven-planted Hope hauds her bricht jubilee 
In the wee trustin’ hearts o’ the bairns, 
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The angels nae mair frae their mansions o’ licht 

Flash the glories 0’ Heaven on oor dim carnal sicht ; 

But the kind heart and true sees a presence as bricht 
In the innocent look o’ the bairns. 


The fairies are gane frae the green sylvan nooks; 

I hae socht them in vain by the dells and the brooks ; 

But I’ve seen them keek oot frae the slee pauky looks— 
Frae the bricht glancin’ een o’ the bairns. 


Lang, lang wi’ them a’ may the glamour remain 
Sae blythe in that bricht sunny warld o’ their ain; 
O, as pure as the fa’ o’ the sweet vernal rain 

Are the thochts in the minds o’ the bairns. 


They blossom like flowers by the highway o’ life; 

They gie us mair heart for the toil an’ the strife ; 

O, licht is the burden to fond man an’ wife 
When cheered by the smile o’ the bairns. 


Like the sunshine the weans shed a beauty ower a’; 

They brichten the cot, an’ they smile thro’ the ha’; 

An’ we think the hoose dull, be it ever sae braw, 
Whare we meet wi’ nae signs o’ the bairns. 


E’en bachelor bodies, sae shrivel’d an’ thin, 

Though they aften complain o’ being deaved wi’ the din, 

Hae a hole in their hearts where the bairns can creep 
in; 


They like the blythe looks o’ the bairns. 


An’ the canny auld maids—noo my Muse disna joke— 

Hae a nook in the cupboard for sweeties an’ rock ; 

They weel ken what pleases the auld-farrant folk ; 
They’ve an unco fraca wi’ the bairns. 
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O, it cheers the douf spirit o’ lanely auld age! 

It brings back the licht o’ the e’e to the sage, 

Just to fling care aside, an’ a’e blythe hour engage, 
In some sweet harmless ploy wi’ the bairns. 


It minds him o’ days when his bosom was young, 

When the warld was a garden o’ blossoms new sprung, 

An’ his heart chimed responsive as Hope sweetly sung 
The sang she aye sings to the bairns. 


And when darkly around him the last shadows fa’, 

As the cauld hand o’ Death sheds a dimness ower a’, 

The voice ance sae strong, melts in saft tones awa’ 
Wi’ some sweet simple prayer o’ the bairns. 


It’s the true honest heart that makes wisdom sae grand; 

We maun a’ cling like weans to the gude Father's hand; 

E’en the wisest maun enter yon bricht mornin’ land 
Wi’ faith like the faith o’ the bairns. 


I lo’e na the tyrant sae surly an’ sour 

Wha drives at the weans till they’re sulky and dour ; 

They will yet hae their ain bits o’ trials to endure, 
Sae be couthie an’ kind wi’ the bairns. 


But alas! there are some in this land o’ the free 
Whase hard hearts are steeled ’gainst the wee pleading 
ee; 
They're sae meikle in love wi’ the curst barley bree, 
That they’ve nae love to spare for the bairns. 


Shall we bear the reproach o’ this dark moral stain, 

While in warm Scottish bosoms kind hearts yet remain? 

We will dare to be true, lads, we’ve weans o’ oor ain, 
We maun gae to the help o’ the bairns. 
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We maun gae wi’ oor cheer to yon cauld ingle stane, 

Whare the ance sprightly wife sits waesome an’ lane; 

It micht cheer up the heart 0’ some poor friendless ane 
Just to speak a kind word to the bairns. 


O, come better day on the swift wing o’ time; 

Come truth, come religion, thou day-star sublime, 

And chase the slow darkness, the falsehood, the crime, 
For I’m wae when I think o’ the bairns. 


But if ye’re prepared on the richt side to stand, 

To resist to the death this fell scourge o’ oor land, 

Then we’re cleekit like brithers, sae gi’e me yer hand, 
Ye’re a man—ye’re a freend o’ the bairns. 


An’ while Scotia’s proud thistle waves bonnie an’ green, 
Till death set his seal on my weary auld een, 
| will ne’er cease to pray for oor country an’ Queen, 
And the hope o’ the future—the bairns. 
Wiuam Pyorr. 


ROWLY-POWLY DOON THE BRAE. 


Amanc the braes whare Ericht rins, 
Whare linties lilt amang the whins, 

O there I roved a careless boy, 

An’ joined in mony an unco ploy. 

But there was aye, ower a’ the rest, 

A gleesome game that pleased me best, 
The rattlin’ game, the roarin’ play, 

O’ rowly-powly doon the brae. 


O rowly-powly doon the brae, 
O rowly-powly doon the brae, 
I'd like to spend anither day, 
At rowly-powly doon the brae. 
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Then we had sweethearts ane an’ a’, 
An’ hoosies i’ the birken shaw ; 

But sair mischanters there befel— 
We left the hoosies by themsel’, 

An aff we gaed, a joyous band, 

As blithe as elves frae fairyland, 
An’ gleesome joined in rattlin’ play 
At rowly-powly doon the brae. 


Then a’ were couthie, kind, an’ free, 

An’ a’ aroond was fair to see; 

The sunlicht smiled, the birdies sang, 

The breezes played the birks amang; 

An’ out an’ in thro’ woodbine bowers 

The bees gaed hummin’ ’mang the flowers ! 
While Ericht bickerin’ on its way 

Sang rowly-powly doon the brae. 


Sweet Jeannie wi’ the e’en sae blue, 
’Twas then I pree’d yer rosy mou’; 
The simmer sunlight o’er us fell, 
Bright smiling like yer happy sel’. 
Yer ringlets doon yer neck o’ snaw 
Gaed dancin’ on the breezes a’; 

Yer glancin’ e’en they seemed to say, 
Come, rowly-powly doon the brae. 


O, Jeannie, ’mid this scene o’ care, 

O’ carking strife an’ trachel sair, 

I wonder if you still could be 

As blythe as when you roved wi’ me. 
For aft when springtide blossoms blaw, 
I think ’twould drive my griefs awa’, 
Wi’ you to spend anither day 

At rowly-powly doon the brae. 
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But dearie, come, we’re no sae auld, 

Sic hearts as ours should ne’er grow cauld; 
Then let us to the birken shaw 

While linties lilt an’ roses blaw. 

We'll sit an’ sing a rantin’ sang, 

An’ gie dull care an’ unco bang, 

As blythe as when we spent the day 

At rowly-powly doon the brae. 


Witiram Pyorr. 


A LULLABY. 


O sartty sleep, my bonnie bairn! 
Rock’d on this breast 0’ mine; 

The heart that beats sae sair within, 
Will not awaken thine. 


Lie still, lie still, ye canker’d thoughts ! 
That such late watches keep ; 

Aw’ if ye break the mother’s heart, 
Yet let the baby sleep. 


Sleep on, sleep on, my ae, ae bairn! 
Nor look sae wae on me, 

As if ye felt the bitter tear 
That blin’s thy mother’s e’e. 


Dry up, dry up, ye saut, saut tears, 
Lest on my bairn ye dreep ; 
An’ break in silence, waefu’ heart, 
An’ let my baby sleep. 
Avexanner A. Rrrcuie. 
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HUSHIE-BA-LOO. 


HvsuHieE-BA-LOoI£, my bairnie, lie doon, 

Tis time that wee bairnies were a’ sleepin’ soun’, 
Sae cuddle doon, dearie, an’ I'll sing to you— 
Oh, hushie-ba-looie, my bairnie, ba-loo. 


The sun has sunk doon in the bonnie red west, 
An’ ilka wee birdie is snug in its nest, 

An’ yon blythesome lintie, as hameward it flew, 
Seemed liltin’ fw’ bonnily hushie-ba-loo. 


In your beddie-ba there is naething to fear— 
Tod Lowrie, the rascal, he canna win here; 
Wi’ kelpies an’ fairies we’ve naething ado— 
Sae hushie-ba-looie, my bairnie, ba-loo. 


The gowans hae steekit their wee gowden een, 
The lammies are lyin’ asleep on the green, 

The gloamin’ is darkenin’, an’ fa’in’s the dew— 
Oh, hushie-ba-looie, my bairnie, ba-loo. 


As saft as the gowanie’s ain be your nest, 

Like the innocent lammies, ye’re happy an’ blest, 
Ye ken nae the warld, unkind, an’ untrue— 

Oh, hushie-ba-looie, my bairnie, ba-loo. 


Gin I had the pooer thro’ the future to see, 

Ilk twine o’ the pathway that lies afore thee, 

I’d nae daur to look, but wad turn frae the view— 
Oh, hushie-ba-looie, my bairnie, ba-loo. 


Na! ower weel I ken that this life at the best, 

Aft brings tears frae the een, an’ deep sighs frae the 
breast, 

An’ I'd carena to see wrinkled lines on yer broo— 

Oh, hushie-ba-looie, my bairnie, ba-loo. 
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As yet ye ken naething o’ evil or care, 

Tho’ whiles ower wee troubles yer heartie grows sair, 
But it’s better again when I kiss yer sweet mou’, 
An’ sing hushie-ba, my bairnie, ba-loo. 


Oh, noo ye are sleepin’, a smile on yer face, 

Our Father watch ower ye an’ grant you His grace; 

Be your lot what it will, may His hand guide you 
through— 

Oh, hushie-ba-looie, my bairnie, ba-loo. 


Racuer S. Roserrtson, 


THE STIRKIE’S STA’, 


Waar ails oor wee bit lassie noo? 
Short syne as bricht’s a bee; 

A cloud is on her sunny broo, 
The tear is in her e’e. 

She’s aften greetin’ but and ben, 
She isna richt ava; 

Oh, brawly does the bairnie ken 
She’s in the ‘‘ stirkie’s sta’.” 


Ae morn an unco little man 
Cam’ stealin’ in by here; 

*T was then oor lassie’s waes began, 
He set the hoose asteer. 

In mammie’s airms he cuddled doon 
Between her and the wa’; 

An’ shoved his puir wee sister roon 
Into the ‘‘stirkie’s sta’.” 
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An’ sic a wark they haud wi’ him, 
He’s first an’ foremost noo ; 

Wee Aggie’s bonnie een grow dim 
When mammie sings ba-loo. 

The ither day they made him lie 
In her dear ‘‘ creddlie-ba ” ; 

An’ waefu’ was the lassie’s cry— 
She’s in the ‘‘stirkie’s sta’.” 


Yet, bless her dear wee lovin’ heart, 
She ne’er keeps anger lang ; 

She rocked him, an’, wi’ wily airt, 
She tried to croon a sang. 

Then fondly kissed his wee roun’ face, 
His chubby han’s an’ a; 

An’ settled wi’ the best o’ grace 
Into the ‘*‘ stirkie’s sta’,” 


But never min’, my bonnie pet, 
Tho’ mammie’s airms are fu’ ; 

Nae bairnie in her heart will get 
The place that’s held by you. 

Ye’re aye yer daddie’s dainty wean, 
An’ will be, spite 0’ a’; 

He’s aye yer stannin’ foremost frien , 
Though in the ‘* stirkie’s sta’.” 


An’ by an’ by, gin ye are spared 
The comin’ years to see, 

The pleasures wi’ yer brither shared 
Maist joy to you will gie. 

Sae kiss the dear bit laddie noo, 
When he is big an’ braw 

He brawly may mak’ up to you 
For giein’ you the ‘ sta’.” 


RacHer S. Rosertson. 
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O LEESE ME ON THEE, BONNIE BAIRN. 


O LEEsE me on thee, bonnie bairn ! 
Sae sweet, sae wise, sae apt to learn, 
And true as loadstone to the airn, 
Thou dearly, dearly, lo’es me. 
Thou'rt just thy daddy’s wee-er sel’, 
Fresh-blooming as the heather bell; 
While blythe as lammie on the fell, 
Thy frisking shows thou lo’es me. 


Thy comely brow, thy ee’s deep blue, 
Thy cheek of health’s clear rosy hue; 
And O! thy little laughing mou’, 
A’ tell me how thou lo’es me. 
Reclining softly on this breast, 
O how thou mak’st my bosom blest, 
To see thee smiling, ‘mid thy rest, 
And ken how much thou lo’es me. 


Wi’ mother’s ee I fondly trace 
In thee thy daddy’s form and face, 
Possess’d of every manly grace, 

And mair—a heart that lo’es me. 
Lang be thou spared, sweet bud, to be 
A blessing to thy dad and me; 

While some fond mate shall sing to thee, 

‘¢ Dear laddie, how thou lo’es me.” 


ALEXANDER RopGER. 
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YOUR DADDY’S FAR AT SEA. 


Your daddy’s far at sea, bonnie bairn, bonnie bairn ! 
Your daddy’s far at sea, bonnie bairn ! 
Your daddy’s far at sea! winning gold for you and 
me, 
And how happy yet we'll be! bonnie bairn, bonnie 
bairn ! 
And how happy yet we'll be, bonnie bairn ! 


Your daddy’s leal and true, bonnie bairn, bonnie bairn! 
Your daddy’s leal and true, bonnie bairn ! 
Your daddy’s leal and true, to your minnie and to 
you, 
And beloved by all the crew, bonnie bairn, bonnie 
bairn ! 
And beloved by all the crew, bonnie bairn ! 


Then we'll pray for daddy’s weal, bonnie bairn, bonnie 
bairn, 

Then we'll pray for daddy’s weal, bonnie bairn; 

We'll pray for daddy’s weal, that distress he ne'er 

may feel, 

While he guides the sheet or wheel, bonnie bairn, 
bonnie bairn! 

While he guides the sheet or wheel, bonnie, bairn ! 


Should hurricanes arise, bonnie bairn, bonnie bairn, 
Should hurricanes arise, bonnie bairn, 
Should hurricanes arise, lashing seas up to the skies 
May his guide be the Arx-Wisr, bonnie bairn, bonnie 
bairn ! 
May his guide be the Ari-Wiszr, bonnie bairn! 
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’Mid the tempest’s gloomy path, bonnie bairn, bonnie 
bairn, 

*Mid the tempest’s gloomy path, bonnie bairn ; 

"Mid the tempest’s gloomy path, may he brave its 

wildest wrath, 

While it strews the deep with death, bonnie bairn, 
bonnie bairn! 

While it strews the deep with death, bonnie bairn ! 


And on the wings of mercy borne, bonnie bairn, bonnie 
bairn, 

And on the wings of mercy borne, bonnie bairn ; 

On wings of mercy borne, may he soon and safe 

return, 

‘To make glad the hearts that mourn, bonnie bairn, 
ponnie bairn ! 

To make glad the hearts that mourn, bonnie bairn ! 


ALEXANDER RopGeER. 


NURSERY SCARECROWS. 


Gat wa’ ye silly, senseless quean ! 
Nor frighten sae my wean 

Wi’ tales 0’ bogles, ghaists, and elves, 
That he'll no sleep his lane. 

Come! say your prayers, my bonnie bairn, 
And saftly slip to bed— 

Your guardian angel’s waiting there, 
To shield your lovely head. 


O, never mind the foolish things 
That clavering Jenny says— 

They’re just the idle silly tales, 
The dreams o’ darker days; 
16 
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Our grannies, and our gran’dads too, 
They might believe them a’, 

And keep themsel’s in constant dread 
O’ things they never saw. 


Lie still, lie still, my ain wee man! 
Sic stories are na true, 

There’s naething in the dark can harm 
My bonnie harmless doo ; 

The Warcuru’ E’r that never sleeps, 
That never knows decay, 

Will tent frae skaith my bonnie bairn, 
By night as weel’s by day. 


ALEXANDER RopcGErR. 


THE WASHING. 


Bau p wee birkie, what's the matter, 
That ye’re raising sic a din? 
Weel ye ken it’s caller water 
Gi’es ye sic a bonnie skin ; 
Cease your spurring, tak’ your washing, 
Syne ye'll get your milk and bread ; 
Gin ye dinna quit your splashing, 
I may douk ye ower the head. 


Now it’s ower, my bonnie dearie, 
There’s a skin like driven snaw, 
Living, louping, plump wee peerie, 
See how soon I'll busk you braw ; 
Let me kame your pretty pow now, 
Let me shed your shining hair— 
To your gambles! romp and row now, 
Whisk and whid round daddy’s chair. 


THE FAMILY CONTRAST 


Now, ye funny frisking fairy ! 
See how snod ye’re now and sleek ! 
Water mak’s you brisk and airy, 
Lights your e’e and dyes your cheek ; 
O there’s nought like being cleanly ! 
Cleanliness is mair than wealth, 
Let us cleed however meanly— 
Cleanliness gi’es joy and health. 


ALEXANDER RopcEr. 


THE FAMILY CONTRAST. 


O Sirs! was e’er sic difference seen 
As *twixt wee Will and Tam? 
The ane’s a perfect ettercap, 
The ither’s just a lamb; 4 
Will greets and girns the leelang day, 
And carps at a’ he gets— 
Wi ither bairns he winna play, 
But sits alane and frets. 


He flings his piece into the fire, 
He yaumers at his brose, 

And wae betide the luckless flee 
That lights upon his nose! 

He kicks the collie, cuffs the cat, 
The hens and birds he stanes— 

Na, little brat! he tak’s a preen 
And jags the very weans. 


Wi’ spite he tumbles aff his stool, 
And there he sprawling lies, 
And at his mither thraws his gab, 

Gin she but bid him rise. 
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Is there in a’ the world beside 
Sae wild a wight as he? 

Weel! gin the creature grow a man 
I wonder what he'll be! 


But Tammy’s just as sweet a bairn 
As ane could wish to see, 

The smile aye plays around his lips, 
While blythely blinks his ee; 

He never whimpers, greets, nor girns, 
Even for a broken tae, 

But rins and gets it buckled up, 
Syne out again to play. 


He claps the collie, dauts the cat, 
Flings moolins to the doos, 

To Bess and Bruckie rins for grass, 
Fo cool their honest mou’s ; 

He’s kind to ilka living thing, 
He winna hurt a flee, 

And, gin he meet a beggar bairn, 
His piece he'll freely gi’e. 


He tries to please wee crabbit Will, 
When in his cankriest mood, 

He gi’es him a’ his taps and bools, 
And tells him to be good. 

Sae good a wean as oor wee Tam 
It cheers the heart to see— 

O! gin his brither were like him, 
How happy might we be! 


ALEXANDER RopGeEr. 
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G?E AS YE WAD TAK’. 


My bairnies dear, when ye gang out, 
Wi’ ither bairns to play, 
Tak’ tent o’ every thing ye do, 
O’ every word ye say ; 
Frae tricky wee mischievous loons 
Keep back, my dears, keep back : 
And aye to a’ such usage gi’e 
As ye wad like to tak’. 


To thraw the mouth, or ca’ ill names, 
Is surely very bad; 

Then, a’ such doings still avoid, 
They’d mak’ your mother sad. 

To shield the feckless frae the strong 
Be neither slow nor slack; 

And aye to a’ such usage gi’e 
As ye wad like to tak’, 


Ne’er beat the poor dumb harmless tribe, 
Wi’ either whip or stick ; 
The mildest beast, if harshly used, 
May gi’e a bite or kick. 
On silly Sam, or crooked Tam, 
The heartless joke ne’er crack ; 
But aye to a’ such usage gi’e 
As ye wad like to tak’, 


A kindly look, a soothing word, 
To ilka creature gi’e: 

We're a’ Ak Maken’s handiwork, 
Whatever our degree. 
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We're a’ the children o’ His care, 
Nae matter white or black ; 
Then still to a’ such usage gi’e 
As ye wad like to tak’. 
ALEXANDER RopcGER. 


BE A COMFORT TO YOUR MITHER. 


Come here, my laddie, come awa’! 
And try your first new breekies on ye; 
Weel, weel I like to see you braw, 
My ain wee soncy smiling Johnnie! 
Strip aff, strip aff! your bairnish claes, 
And be a laddie like your brother, 
And gin you're blest wi’ health and days, 
Ye'll be a pleasure to your mither. 


Now rin and look ye in the glass! 

And see how braw you're now, and bonnie; 
Wha e’er wad think a change o’ claes 

Could mak’ sic change on my wee Johnnie? 
You're just your daddy’s picture now ! 

As like as ae bean’s like anither! 
And gin ye do like him, I trow, 

Ye'll be an honour to your mither. 


But upward as ye grow apace, 

By truth and right keep ever steady ; 
And gin life’s storms ye whiles maun face, 

Aye meet them firmly like your daddy. 
If steep and rugged be your way, 

Ne’er look behind nor stand and swither ! 
But set a stout heart to the brae, 

And be a comfort to your mither. 


ALEXANDER RopceEr, 
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BED-TIME. 


Tis bed-time; say your hymn, and bid *‘ Good night, 
God bless mamma, papa, and dear ones all.” 
Your half-shut eyes beneath your eye-lids fall. 
Another minute you will shut them quite. 

Yes; I will carry you, put out the light, 

And tuck you up, although you are so tall ; 
What will you give me, sleepy one, and call 

My wages, if I settle you all right? 

I laid her golden curls upon my arm, 

I drew her little feet within my hand ; 

Her rosy palms were joined in trustful bliss. 

Her heart next mine beat gently, soft, and warm. 
She nestled to me, and, by Love’s command, 
Paid me my precious wages—‘‘ baby’s kiss.” 


Tue Eart or Rosstyn. 


A DADDIE’S LAMENT. 


I war a wee dawtie, she’s blythe and she’s bricht— 
I’m half gien to think ne’er was such anither, 

She fills a’ my e’e, like the first mornin’ licht ; 
But her thochts and her een seem a’ for her mither. 


1 whiles try my haun’ at nursin’ a bit, 
And crack to her lang about a’e thing and tither : 
But her heid’s ower my back, and she caresna a whit, 
And the crack that she has, she keeps’t for her 
mither, 
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She canna just stan’ on her wee dott’rin’ legs, 
But she kicks wi’ the ane, and syne wi’ the ither, 
And she lies on the fluir and sprauchles and craws ; 
But she sprauchles aye straucht for the feet o’ her 
mither. 


They’re fiddlin’ awa’ wi’ the tangs on the bars, 

To keep her amused; for she seems in a swither— 
No sure just to greet or to lauch, or do baith; 

But the wee drappin’ tear reflecks still—her mither. 


When she’s had a bit snooze, an’s half waukent up, 
Her wee glow’rin’ e’e turns hither and thither 

And seems discontent, till it fin’s something oot; 
But there comesna a smile till it lichts on her mither. 


Noo, I think it’s no fair that the bairn canna look, 
Canna lauch, canna greet, or do a’e thing or tither 
To me—fond o’ weans, and just daft on hersel’— 
But whisht, noo! My ain een ance saw—but her 
mither ! 


But I'll wait a wee while, an’ we'll see what we see: 
Wha kens but ere lang there micht come a wee 
brither, 
Then my dot—noo oor a’—she’ll maybe be glad 
To think mair 0’ me an’ less o’ her mither. 


An’, forbye, what’s the use o’ a man being vext 
Though his wean, gude and weel, lo’esna him a'the- 
gither ; 
The Haun’ that hauds love maks’t aye licht whaur it’s 
best, 
An’ a’ folk do richt to think maist o’ their mither, 


Rey. G. Ie Scorr. 
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LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIEF. 


O, nus thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight, 
Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright; 
The woods and the glens, from the towers which we 
see, 
They all are belonging, dear babie, to thee, 
O ho ro, i ri ri, cadul gu lo, 
O ho ro, i ri ri. 


O fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows, 
It calls but the warders that guard thy repose; 
Their bows would be bended, their blades would be red 
Ere the step of a foeman draws near to thy bed. 
O ho ro, i ri ri, etc. 


O, hush thee, my babie, the time will soon come 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum ; 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 
For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. 
O ho ro, iri ri, ete. 
Str Watrer Scorr. 


BONNIE BAIRNIES. 


Bownte bairnies, how they rin, 

Toddlin’ oot, an’ toddlin’ in, 

A’ the day wi’ gladsome din— 
Bonnie little bairnies ! 


O, it mak’s me blythe to see 

Innocence, an’ mirth, an’ glee, 

Blinkin’ bricht in ilka e’e— 
Bonnie little bairnies ! 
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Up an’ doon the doors they chase, 

Strivin’ wha will win the race; 

Hoot, awa! a broken face ! 
Bonnie little bairnies ! 


But a mither’s hand is near, 

An’ a mither’s kiss will cheer 

The sabbin’ heart, an’ dry the tear— 
Bonnie little bairnies ! 


Gudeness guide ye! bonnie flowers ! 

Through this frosty warld o’ oors, 

To His ain sunsheenie bowers, 
Bonnie little bairnies ! 


Oh! it mak’s me wae to ken 

That a warld o’ grief an’ pain 

Yet may claim ye for its ain, 
Bonnie little bairnies ! 


Ay, if spared, in after life, 

Ye may hae to dree the strife— 

Dule an’ sorrow, rank an’ rife— 
Bonnie little bairnies ! 


An’ the cauldrife hand o’ Death 

Sune may come to stap yer breath, 

Mammie’s heart will then be laith, 
Bonnie little bairnies ! 


But in yon fair land abune 

Earth an’ sky, an’ sun an’ mune, 

Ye will sing a happy tune, 
Bonnie little bairnies ! 


Sorrow there will never sigh, 

For the Father’s hand will dry 

Ilka tear that dims the eye, 
Bonnie little bairnies ! 


BONNIE BAIRNIE 


Ilka bairnie’s voice will sing 
Glory, glory to the King 
Who, to draw frae death the sting, 
Made Himsel’ a Bairnie. 
Coun SEIvwRicut. 


BONNIE BAIRNIE. 


Bonnie bairnie, how I love it, 

Nane can rob its daddy of it; 

Mony a ane my bairn might covet, 
Bonnie, bonnie bairnie. 


Wi’ its wee bit nosey-posey, 

Cheeky-peekies red and rosy, 

And its bosey, cosey-osey, 
Bonnie, bonnie bairnie. 

Wi its bonnie brow brow brenty, 

And its mouthie-pouthy dainty, 

Made for kissie-wisses plenty, 
Bonnie, bonnie bairnie. 


Chorus—Bonnie bairnie, how I love it, etc. 


Wi’ its e’enie-peenies glancin’, 
And its leggie-peggies dancin’, 
Like a horsie-porsey prancin’, 
Bonnie, bonnie bairnie. 
Kittlie-wittly my bit pussie, 
Creepy-crappy up the housie, 
Cuddlie-wuddly my ain mousie, 
Bonnie, bonnie bairnie. 


Chorus—Bonnie bairnie, how I love it, etc. 
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Ridie-pidey, pownie-ownie, 
Fallie-pally down, down, downy, 
Mendy-pendy, crackie-crownie, 

Bonnie, bonnie bairnie. 
Toesie-poesy, feetie-petty, 
Handie-pandy, goodie-sweety, 
Nicie-picey, eatie-peaty, 

Bonnie, bonnie bairnie. 


Chorus—Bonnie bairnie, how I love it, etc. 


Cockie-locky, henie-peney, 

Ducky-pucky, kitty-wrenie, 

‘* Cow-wow-wow-ie,”’—nowie thenie, 
Bonnie, bonnie bairnie. 

Bedie, pedy, cosie creep in, 

Hushy bushy, bairnie sleepin’, 

Guardian angels watches keepin’, 
Ower my bonnie bairnie. 


Chorus—Bonnie bairnie, how I love it, etc. 


James A, Sipry, M.D. 


OH, WHA IS THIS BAIRNIE? 


Ou, wha is this bairnie that sits on my knee? 
Oh, I wonder whase bairnie this bairnie can be; 
This bonnie wee mousie, 
This wee cheetie pussie ;— 
Oh, it’s my ain wee bairnie that’s kissin’ at me. 
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Oh, wha is this bairnie that sits on my knee? 
Oh, I wonder whase bairnie this bairnie can be; 
Wi’ cheeks like the cherry, 

An’ lips like the berry ;— 
Oh, it’s my ain wee bairnie that’s kissin’ at me. 


Oh, wha is this bairnie that sits on my knee? 
Oh, I wonder whase bairnie this bairnie can be; 
Wi’ bonny wee bosey, 
Sae warm an’ sae cosey ;— 
Oh, it’s my ain wee bairnie that’s kissin’ at me. 


Oh, wha is this bairnie that sits on my knee? 
Oh, I wonder whase bairnie this bairnie can be; 
Wi’ bonnie brow brenty, 
An’ wee mouthy denty ;— 
Oh, it’s my ain wee bairnie that’s kissin’ at me. 


Oh, wha is this bairnie that sits on my knee? 
Oh, I wonder whase bairnie this bairnie can be; 
This bonnie wee lammie, 
Sae fond o’ it’s mammie ;— 
Oh, it’s just my ain bairnie that’s fond, fond o’ me. 
James A. Siprey, M.D. 


A BAIRNIE’S SANG. 


Ou, I'll sing a songie-pongie to my bairnie, to-day, 
Before its daddie-paddy goesie-oesie away ; 

So it must be goodie-poodie and at homeie-omeie stay— 
A roudle dum, a doudle dum, a roudle dum a day. 


Chorus— 
A roudle dum, a doudle dum, a roudle dum a dee, 
Did you ever such a bonnie wee bit bairnie see ? 
A roudle dum, a doudle dum, a roudle dum a day, 
A rideie-pideie, horsieie-porseie gallopie away. 
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Such a bonnie-onnie, bairnie-pairnie, noneie-oneie see, 
A rideie-pideie, horseie-porsie, daddy-addy’s knee ; 
With merry-perry, laughie-paughie, happy-appy glee— 
A roudle dum, a doudle dum, a roudle dum a dee. 


Chorus—A roudle dum, a doudle dum, eic. 


It’s littie-ittie legie-pegies kickie-ickie high, 

Its bonnie-onnie ennie-peenies lookie-ookie sly ; 
Its pittie-ittie mouthie-pouthie nevie-evie cry— 
A roudle dum, a doudle dum, a roudle dum a di. 


Chorus—A roudle dum, a doudle dum, etc. 


Now thisie-isie stepie-pepie horseie-porsie go, 

A trotie-otie fastie-pastie, a walkie-palkie slow, 
A stopie-opie soonie-poonie hearie-earie ‘* Wo ”"— 
A roudle dum, a doudle dum, a roudle dum a do. 


Chorus—A roudle dum, a doudle dum, etc. 


Now a niceie-piceie hattie-attie getie-etie you, 

A littie-ittie coatie-poatie pittie-ittie blue, 

And niceie-piceie shoesie-poesie goodie-oodie new— 
A roudle dum, a doudle dum, a roudle dum a du. 


Chorus—A roudle dum, a doudle dum, ete. 
James A. Sipey, M.D. 


HOGMANAY. 


Come, bairns a’, to your Hogmanay, 
The morn, ye ken, is New Year’s day ; 

The cauld wind blaws, and the snaw down fa’s, 
But merrily, merrily dance away. 


Ca ac 
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There’s Johnny Frost wi’ his auld white pow, 
Would fain be in to the chimla lowe; 

But if he should come, he’ll flee up the lum 
In a bleeze that his frozen beard will thow ! 


He’s stoppit the burnie’s todling din, 
Hung frosty tangles out owre the linn; 

The flowers are a’ dead, and the wee birds fled, 
But they'll a’ be back when the Spring comes in. 


There’s mony a ane gane sin’ the last New Year, 
But let us be happy as lang’s we’re here; 

We've aye been fed, and cozily clad, 
And kindness will sweeten our canty cheer. 


We'll no sleep a wink till the year come in, 

Till the clock chap twal, and the fun begin ; 
And then wi’ a cheer to the new-born year, 

How the streets will ring wi’ the roaring din! 


A blythe New Year we wish yea’, 

And mony returns to bless ye a’; 
And may ilk ane ye see aye cantier be, 

While round the ingle we kiss ye a’. 


So bairns, come a’ to your Hogmanay, 
The morn, ye ken, is New Year's day ; 
Though the cauld wind blaws, and the snaw down fa’s, 


Yet merrily, merrily dance away. 
ALEXANDER SMART. 


WILLIE’S AWA’. 


Like wee birdies couring when frosty winds blaw, 

The bairns a’ look dowie, for Willie’s awa’! 

The brae o’ the burnie looks wither’d and bare, 
Though it bloom’d aye sae bonnie when Willie was there. 
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His fond heart at parting was ower fu’ to speak, 

He tried aye to smile, though the tear wet his cheek; 
And when wee Mary waukened—her Willie awa’— 
She grat as her young heart would bursted in twa. 


Now Jamie maun gae to the school a’ his lane, 
And lang sair for Willie to come back again ; 

The burn that sang sweetly to them at their play, 
Looks sullen and drumly, and Jamie looks wae. 


The auld thorny tree, where he carv’d his ain name, 
Was a’ clad wi’ blossoms when Willie left hame; 
Now Jamie gaes haunting the dowie haw-tree, 

And thinking on Willie brings tears to his e’e. 


Its leaves a’ will wither when Autumn winds blaw, 
But wi’ Spring it will blossom as white as the snaw; 
Then linties will sing in its branches o’ green, 

And a’ join to welcome our Willie again. 


And O we'll be happy when Willie comes back, 
And round our ain ingle sae kindly we'll crack; 
He'll tell 0’ the ferlies and folks that he saw, 
And hear a’ that happen’d since he gaed awa’. 


ALEXANDER SMART. 


PACE EGGS. 


Tue morn brings Pace, bairns ! 
And happy will ye be, 
Wi’ a’ your bonnie dyed eggs, 
And ilka ane has three, 
Wi’ colours like the rainbow, 
And ne’er a crack nor flaw, 
Ye may row them up and row them down, 
Or toss them like a ba’, 
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There’s some o’ them are rosy red, 
And some o’ them are green, 

And some are o’ the bonnie blue 
That blinks in Mary’s een; 

And some o’ them like purple bells, 
And ithers like the bloom 

O’ the bonnie gowden tassels 
That blossom on the broom. 


Ye’ll toss them up the foggy banks, 
And row them down the brae, 
Where burnies sing to sweet wee flowers, 
And milk-white lammies play ; 
And when they burst their tinted shells, 
And a’ in fragments flee, 
The crumbs will feed the bonnie bird 
That sings upon the tree. 
ALEXANDER SMART. 


WEE NANNY. 


Wee Nanny weel deserves a sang, 
So weel she tends her little brither ; 
For aye when mother’s working thrang, 
Awa’ they tot wi’ ane anither ; 
His face she washes, kaims his hair, 
Syne, wi’ a piece weel spread wi’ butter, 
She links him lightly doon the stair, 
And lifts him cannie ower the gutter. 


Where bees bum ower the flowery green, 
Wi’ buttercups and gowans glancing, 
There may the happy totts be seen, 
Like lammies in the meadow dancing ; 
17 
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Then, wi’ their laps weel filled wi’ flowers, 
And glowing cheeks as red as roses, 
They toddle hame, and play for hours 
At busking necklaces and posies. 


You never need tell Nanny twice, 

To do your bidding aye she’s ready ; 
And hearkens sae to gude advice, 

Nae doot, if spared she'll be a leddy ! 
When ither bairns fa’ out an’ fight, 

She redds the quarrel aye sae cannie, 
Wee Nanny soon mak’s a’ things right, 

And a’ the bairns are friends wi’ Nanny. 


ALEXANDER SMART. 


O THIS IS NO MY AIN BAIRN 


O ruis is no my ain bairn, 
I ken by the greetie ot! 
They’ve changed it for some fairy elf 
Aye kicking wi’ the feetie o't! 
A randy, roaring, cankert thing, 
That nought will do but fret and fling, 
And gar the very rigging ring 
Wi’ raging at the meatie o’t ! 


This canna be my ain bairn, 
That was so gude and bonnie, O! 
Wi’ dimpled cheek and merry een, 
And pawky tricks sae mony, O! 
That danced upon her daddy’s knee, 
Just like a birdie bound to flee, 
And aye had kisses sweet to gi’e 
A’ round about to ony, O! 
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O yes, it is my ain bairn! 
She’s coming to hersel’ again ! 
Now blessings on my ain bairn, 
She’s just my bonnie Bell again ! 
Her merry een, her rosy mou’, 
Ance mair wi’ balmy kisses fu’— 
I kent the bonnie bairn would rue, 
And soon would be hersel’ again. 


ALEXANDER SMART. 


THE BONNIE MILK COW. 


Moo, moo, proochy lady ! 
Proo, Hawkie, proo, Hawkie! 
Lowing i’ the gloaming hour, 
Comes my bonnie cow. 
Buttercups an’ clover green, 
A’ day lang her feast ha’e been, 
Then laden hame she comes at e’en— 
Proo, Hawkie, proo ! 


Bairnies for their porridge greet, 
Proo, Hawkie, proo, Hawkie! 

And milk maun hae their mou’s to weet, 
Sweet and warm frae you. 

Though ither kye gae dry and yel’, 

Hawkie ne’er was kent to fail, 

But aye she fills the reaming pail— 
Proo, Hawkie, proo! 


Best o’ butter, best o’ cheese, 
Proo, Hawkie, proo, Hawkie! 
That weel the nicest gab may please, 
Yields my dainty cow. 
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When the gudewife stirs the tea, 

Sweeter cream there canna be,— 

Sic curds an’ whey ye’ll seldom see— 
Proo, Hawkie, proo! 


ALEXANDER SMART. 


UNCLE JAMIE. 


Wee the bairns may mak’ their mane, 
Uncle Jamie’s dead and gane! 

Though his hairs were thin and grey, 
Few like him could frisk and play. 
Fresh and warm his kindly heart, 

Wi the younkers aye took part ; 

And the merry sangs he sung 
Charmed the hearts o’ auld and young. 


Uncle Jamie had a mill, 

And a mousie it intil, 

Wi' a little bell to ring, 

And a jumping jack to fling ; 
And a drummer, rud-de-dud, 
On a little drum to thud, 

And a mounted bold dragoon, 
Riding a’ the lave aboon. 


When the mousie drave the mill, 
Wi’ the bairns the house would fill ; 
Such a clatter then began ! 

Faster aye the mousie ran ! 
Clinkum, clankum ! rad-de-dad ! 
Flang the jumping jack like mad! 
Gallop went the bold dragoon, 

As he’d gallop ower the moon ! 
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Some, wha maybe think they’re wise, 
Uncle’s frolics may despise ; 
Let them look as grave’s they may, 
He was wiser far than they. 
Thousands a’ the warld would gi’e 
Could they be as blythe as he, 
Weel the bairns may mak’ their mane, 
Uncle Jamie’s dead and gane ! 
ALEXANDER SMART, 


THE BIRD’S NEST. 


O wua would harry the wee bird’s nest, 
That sings so sweet and clear, 

And bigs for its young a cozy biel’, 
In the spring-time o’ the year; 

That feeds its gapin’ gorlins a’, 
And haps them frae the rain ? 

O wha would harry the wee bird’s nest, 
And gi’e its bosom pain ? 


I wouldna harry the lintie’s nest, 
That whistles on the spray ; 
I wouldna rob the lav’rock, 
That sings at break of day; 
I wouldna rob the shilfa, 
That chants so sweet at e’en; 
Nor plunder wee wee Jenny Wren 
Within her bower o’ green. 


For birdies are like bairnies, 
That dance upon the lea; 
They winna sing in cages 
So sweet ’s in bush or tree. 
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They’re just like bonnie bairnies, 
That mothers lo’e so weel— 
And cruel, cruel is the heart 
That would their treasures steal. 
ALEXANDER SMART. 


DINNA FEAR THE DOCTOR. 


O prxna fear the doctor, 
He comes to mak’ ye weel, 
To nurse you like a tender flower, 
And your wee head to heal ; 
He'll bring the bloom back to your cheek, 
The blythe blink to your ee, 
An’t werena for the doctor, 
My bonnie bairn might dee. 


O wha would fear the doctor! 
His pouthers, pills, and a’; 
Ye just a wee bit swither gi’e, 
And then the taste’s awa’! 
He’ll mak’ ye sleep as sound’s a tap, 
And rise as light’s a flee,— 
An’t werena for the doctor, 
My bonnie bairn might dee. 


A kind man is the doctor, 
As mony poor folk ken; 
He spares nae toil by day or night 
To ease them o’ their pain ; 
And O he lo’es the bairnies weel ! 
And tak’s them on his knee,— 
An’t werna for the doctor, 
My bonnie bairn might dee. 
ALEXANDER SMART. 
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MADIE’S SCHULE. 


WHEN weary wi’ toil, and canker’d wi’ care, 
Remembrance takes wing like a bird of the air, 
And free as a thought that ye canna confine, 

It flees to the pleasures 0’ bonnie Langsyne. 

In fancy I bound o’er the green sunny braes, 
And drink up the bliss o’ the lang summer days, 
Or sit sae demure on 4 wee creepy stool, 

And con ower my lesson in auld Madie’s schule. 


Up four timmer stairs, in a garret fu’ clean, 

In awful authority Madie was seen : 

Her close-luggit mutch tower’d aloft in its pride, 
Her lang winsey apron flowed down by her side. 
The taws on her lap like some dreaded snake lay, 
Aye watchin’ an’ ready to spring on its prey ; 
The wheel at her foot, an’ the cat on her knee, — 
Nae queen on her throne mair majestic than she ! 


To the whir o’ the wheel while old baudrons wad sing, 
On stools, wee an’ muckle, a’ ranged in a ring, 

Ilk idle bit urchin, wha glower’d aff his book 

Was caught in a twinklin’ by Madie’s dread look. 

She ne’er spak’ a word, but the taws she wad fling! 
The sad leather whang up the culprit maun bring, 
While his sair bluther’d face, as the palmies wad fa’, 
Proclaim’d through the schule an example to a’. 


But though Madie could punish, she weel could reward, 
The gude and eydant aye won her regard— 

A Saturday penny she freely wad gi’e, 

And the second best scholar got aye a bawbee. 
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It sweeten’d the joys o’ that dear afternoon, 

When free as the breeze in the blossoms o’ June, 
And blythe as the lav rock that sang ower the lea, 
Were the happy wee laddies frae bondage set free, 


And then when she washed we were sure o’ the play, 
And Wednesday aye brought the grand washin’ day, 
When Madie relaxed frae her sternness a wee, 

And announced the event wi’ a smile in her e’e. 

The tidings were hail’d wi’ a thrill o’ delight— 

E’en drowsy auld baudrons rejoiced at the sight, 
While Madie, dread Madie! wad laugh in her chair, 
As in order we tript down the lang timmer stair. 


But the schule now is skailt, and will ne’er again meet— 
Nae mair on the timmer stair sound our wee feet ; 

The taws an’ the penny are vanish’d for aye, 

And gane is the charm o’ the dear washin’ day. 

Her subjects are scatter’d—some lang dead and gane— 
But dear to remembrance, wi’ them wha remain, 

Are the days when they sat on a wee creepy stool, 

An’ con’d ower their lesson in auld Madie’s schule. 


ALEXANDER SMART: 


WEE JOUKYDAIDLES. 


Wee Joukydaidles, toddlin’ oot and in: 
Oh, but she’s a cuttie, makin’ sic a din! 
Aye sae fou’ o’ mischief, an’ minds na what I say : 
My very heart gangs loup, loup, fifty times a day ! 


Wee Joukydaidles—where’s the stumpy noo ? 

She’s tumblin’ i’ the crnivic. an’ lauchin’ to the soo! 
Noo she sees my angry e’e, an’ aff she’s like a hare! 
Lassie, when I get ye, I'll scud ye till I’m sair! 
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Wee Joukydaidles—Noo she’s breakin’ dishes ; 

Noo she’s soakit i’ the burn, catchin’ little fishes ; 
Noo she’s i’ the barn-yard, playin’ wi’ the fouls— 
Feedin’ them wi’ butter-bakes, snaps, an’ sugar-bools. 


Wee Joukydaidles—Oh my heart it’s broke ! 

She’s torn my braw new wincey, to mak’ a dolly’s 
frock ; 

There’s the goblet ower the fire! the jaud! she weel 
may rin! 

No a tattie ready yet, an’ faither comin’ in! 


Wee Joukydaidles— Wha’s sae tired as me! 

See! the kettle’s doun at last ! waes me for my tea ! 
Oh, it’s angersome, atweel, an’ sune’ll mak’ me grey : 
My very heart gangs loup, loup, fifty times a day ! 


Wee Joukydaidles—Where’s the smoukie noo? 
She’s hidin’ i’ the coal-hole, cryin’ ‘‘ Keekybo !” 
Noo she’s at the fireside, pu’in’ pussy’s tail— 
Noo she’s at the broun bowl, suppin’ a’ the kail ! 


Wee Joukydaidles—Paidlin’ i’ the shower— 

There she’s at the wundy ! haud her, or she’s owre ! 

Noo she’s slippit frae my sicht: where’s the wean at 
last ? 

In the byre amang the kye, sleepin’ soun’ an’ fast! 


Wee Joukydaidles—for a’ ye gi’e me pain, 

Ye’re aye my darlin’ tottie yet—My ain wee wean! 

An’ gin I’m spared to ither days—Oh may they come 
to pass !— 

I’ll see my bonnie bairnie a braw, braw lass! 


James SMITH. 
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THE WEE PAIR O’ SHOON. 


Ox, lay them canny doon, Jamie, 
An’ tak’ them frae my sicht ! 

They mind me o’ her sweet wee face, 
An’ sparklin’ e’e sae bricht. 

Oh, lay them softly doon beside 
The lock o’ silken hair ; 

For the darlin’ o’ thy heart an’ mine 
Will never wear them mair! 


But oh! the silvery voice, Jamie, 
That fondly lisped yer name, 

An’ the wee bit hands sae aft held on! 
Wi? joy when ye cam’ hame! 

An’ oh, the smile—the angel smile, 
That shone like simmer morn ; 

An’ the rosy mou’ that socht a kiss 
When ye were weary worn ! 


The eastlin’ wind blaws cold, Jamie—- 
The snaw’s on hill an’ plain— 

The flowers that deck’d my lammie’s grave 
Are faded noo an’ gane ! 

Oh, dinna speak! I ken she dwells 
In yon fair land aboon ; 

But sair’s the sicht that blin’s my e’e— 
That wee, wee pair 0’ shoon. 


James SmirTH. 
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CLAP, CLAP HANDIES. 


Cuap, clap handies ! 
Clap hands again ; 
Mammy’s sonsy tot-tot, 
Mammy’s bonnie wean ! 
Tl buy ye a fishie, 
In a little dishie ; 
Clap, clap handies 
My wee wean ! 


Clap, clap handies ! 
Daddy’s comin’ ben, 
Wi’ siller bells, an’ coral shells, 
Three score an’ ten ; 
A’ to gi’e his laddie—. 
His bonnie wee bit laddie— 
Clap, clap handies ! 
Daddy’s comin’ ben ! 


Clap, clap handies ! 
Craw, cocky, craw, 
Blythely to my wee bird, 
Cocky leerie law. 
Craw awa’ sae cheery 
To mammy’s bonnie dearie— 
Clap, clap handies ! 
Cocky leerie law ! 


Clap, clap handies ! 
My muckle man : 
I'll buy ye a coachy 
To ride thro’ a’ the lan’! 
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Wi’ a mappie, an’ a puggie, 
An’ a bonnie barkin’ duggie ; 
Clap, clap handies ! 

My muckle man! 


Clap, clap handies ! 
Kissy mammy noo ! 
Eh ! whaur’s my sugar-ploom ! 
Eh ! whaur’s my doo! 
Cuddle in, my trootie— 
Mammy’s tootie-lootie ! 
Clap, clap handies ! 
Kissy mammy noo! 


Clap, clap handies ! 

Lammie dear to me! 
May ye never grieve my heart, 

Or dim your daddy’s e’e! 
Lauch awa’, my petty— 
Mammy’s pretty—pretty— 
Clap, clap handies ! 

Lammie dear to me! 

James SMITH. 


COCK Y-RIDEY-ROOSEY. 


Bacx an’ forrit—shoogy shoo— 
Cocky-ridey-roosey ! 

Mammy’s bonnie cushy doo, 
Cocky-ridey-roosey ! 

Trot him up, trot him doun, 

Like a pownie through the toun ; 

Dancie, prancie, roun’ an’ roun’, 
Cocky-ridey-roosey. 
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O my bonnie butter ba’! 
Cocky-ridey-roosey ! 

Grip me fast, an’ dinna fa’— 
Cocky-ridey-roosey ! 

Bless yer bonnie lauchin’ e’e, 

Sparklin’ like a star on me; 

Fu’ o’ lichtsome, sunny glee, 
Cocky-ridey-roosey ! 


Roun’ aboot, an’ roun’ again, 
Cocky-ridey-roosey ! 

Craw awa’, my bonnie wean, 
Cocky-ridey-roosey ! 

O the deary, weary wow, 

Settin’ a’ my heart a-lowe; 

Blessin’s on his bonnie pow, 
Cocky-ridey-roosey ! 


Rosy cheekies, fair to see, 
Cocky-ridey-roosey ! 

Coral lippies, sweet to pree, 
Cocky-ridey-roosey ! 

O my sugar ploom sae fine, 

Bonnie siller trootie mine ; 

Bless that wee bit heart o’ thine, 
Cocky-ridey-roosey ! 

James SMITH. 


WEE COCKIELORUM. 


Tuerr’s the spunkie o’ the toun, 

Tak’ my word, he’s worth the seein’ ; 
Was there ever sic a loun, 

A’ his duds in tatters fleein’? 
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On he darts, like lichtnin’ flashin’, 

Swift his dumpy bare feet splashin’ 

Through the rain, in torrents dashin’— 
Wee Cockielorum. 


Turnin’ on the water crans : 

Breakin’ windows, cowpin’ shutters ; 
Up amang the chimley cans, 

Doun amang the dubs an’ gutters ; 
Never oot o’ fechts an’ quarrels ; 
Plague o’ wives an’ nervous carles ; 
Ranger o’ the sugar barrels— 

i Wee Cockielorum. 


Kippin’ frae the schule, the rogue, 
Carritch sailin’ doun the syver ; 

Linkin’ owre the Hunter’s Bog, 
Fleein’ high his hal’p’ny diver ; 

Whiles at Leith in harbour nookies, 

Sprauchlin’ wi’ his worms an’ hookies, 

Catchin’ podlies, eels, an’ flookies— 

Wee Cockielorum. 


Rinnin’, jumpin’, stottin’ ba’s, 
Playin’ shinty, wha can match him? 
Firin’ whins and frichtn’in’ craws ; 
Rangers tryin’ sair to catch him. 
Riever dire o’ neeps an’ berries, 
Pears an’ apples, plooms an’ cherries, 
Paips an’ bools, an’ taps an’ peeries-— 
Wee Cockielorum. 


Blythe when Queen’s Birthday comes round, 
Liltin’ on his bawbee whistle ; 

Kilties, fogies, braw dragoons 
Makin’ sic a joyfu’ bustle ; 
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Bauld at nicht wi’ jinglin’ pockets, 

Firin’ crackers, squeebs, an’ rockets ; 

Black wi’ pouther to the sockets— 
Wee Cockielorum. 


Speelin’ trees, an’ herryin’ nests 

(Fine the auld birds ken his habits) ; 
Cats the birkie aye molests ; 

Fond o’ doggies, doos, an’ rabbits ; 
Kind to bits 0’ weanies tottin’ ; 
Keen o’ soumin’, divin’, floatin’ ; 
Aft on seaside cuddies trottin’— 

Wee Cockielorum. 


Proud when stormy tempests blaw ; 
Winter haps wi’ scorn deridin’ ; 

Strampin’ cheery through the snaw; 
Owre the loch wi’ ardour slidin’. 

Cauld an’ hunger tame the roguey, 

Hame through closes dark an’ foggy, 

Thinkin’ o’ his parritch-coggie— 

Wee Cockielorum. 


Puir wee man! ’tis hard for thee, 
Reckless faither, feckless mither, 

Laddie wi’ the sparklin’ e’°e— 
Sturdy, stuffy little brither ; 

Soon may thou, true wisdom learnin’, 

Ca’ thy girr wi’ mair discernin’, 

Manhood’s noblest honours earnin’— 

Wee Cockielorum. 


JamMEs SMITH. 
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THE ONLY ANE O’ FOUR. 


Tuere were four wee weans roun’ a cot-house door, 
The pride o’ a mither’s e’e ; 

And aye when their dad cam’ hame at e’en, 
It was wha to be on his knee. 


But the Death King cam’ till a wee boy sits, 
At the cot-house door his lane ; 

For Bell and Bob and the baby too, 
To anither worl’ are gane. 


And the mither sits in the wee back room, 
And her face is happit owre ; 

And she whispers, ‘* Come, my dear wee Tot, 
Ye’re the only ane o’ four.” 


Wee Tot cam’ ben, and he looked in the bed, 
Whaur a wee deid face he saw; 
And he cries, ‘‘Oh, mither, what’s wrang wi’ the 
weans, 
When they’re takin’ them awa’? 


‘* The minister said, when he prayed last nicht, 
They wad leeve in a mansion gran’; 

But hoo does he ken if he wasna there, 
Or met wi’ a mansion man ? 


** They shut wee Bell in a wee black box, 
Till her face we couldna see; 

And my faither, someway, couldna speak, 
And a tear was in his e’e. 


«*And, mither, ye keepit her Sunday claes, 
And ye dresst her awfu’ queer ; 

And they took her awa’ to the kirkyaird first, 
Could she no’ hae gane up frae here ? 
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‘*Oh, mither, d’ye see hoo white and cauld, 
And hoo quate the baby lies ? 

I wunner if Bell ‘ill wait for him, 
On the fit-road up the skies.” 


**Oh, wheest, wee Tot,” the mither said, 
‘* For I’m a’ begrutten owre;” 

But where is the heart that wadna greet, 
When there’s only ane o’ four? 


Gerorce G. B. Sproat. 


THE LAND OF NOD. 


From breakfast on through all the day 
At home among my friends I stay ; 
But every night I go abroad 

Afar into the land of Nod. 


All by myself I have to go, 

With none to tell me what to do— 
All alone beside the streams 

And up the mountain-side of dreams. 


The strangest things are there for me, 
Both things to eat, and things to see, 
And many frightening things abroad 

Till morning in the land of Nod. 


Try as I like to find the way, 
I never can get back by day, 
Nor can remember plain and clear 
The curious music that I hear. 
Roserr Louis STEVENSON. 
18 
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MY SHADOW. 


I wave a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can 
see. 

He is very, very like me, from the heels up to the head ; 

And I see him jump before me when I jump into my 
bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to 
grow— 

Not at all like proper children, which is always very 
slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an india-rubber 
ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of 
him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you can see; 

Id think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks 
to me. 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup ; 

But my lazy little fellow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in 
bed. 


Rosert Louis Srevenson. 
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OOR LITTLE JOCK. 


He’s hallicut an’ wild, he’s gane owre his mither’s 
thoomb, 

He’s like a sunny summer day owercome by winter’s 
gloom ; 

Lauchin’ like to split his sides, or greetin’ like to choke, 

Sae fou o’ fun an’ devilry is oor little Jock. 


His towsy head is seldom kaim’d, he claws’t for ever- 
mair, 

His een, I ken, are skelly baith, an’ glower—I kenna 
where ! 

His mow’ is like a mill-door, his nose is on the cock, 

How beautiful—oh ! beautiful, is oor little Jock. 


He winna bide within doors, nor gang to kirk or schule,. 

He wore a suit o’ claes to rags, frae Lammas-day to 
Yule ; 

He ran through winter’s frost an’ snaw, without a shoe 
or sock, 

A hardy, stumpy, dumpy loon, is oor little Jock. 


His pouches, like a broker’s shop, are cramm’d wi’ orra 
things: 

Buttons, bools, an’ bits 0’ cawk, wi’ peeries, taps, an’ 
strings ; 

A broken file, a roosty knife, an’ siclike laddie troke, 

Wi’ dawds o’ crumpy aiten cake—the life o’ little Jock. 


If ye behaud a herrin’ cairt, or see a sweetie stand, 

Be sure he’s herryin’ craws nests, if he’s no’ close at 
hand; 

Barkin’ like a tinkler’s dog, or crawin’ like a cock, 

There ne’er was sic a funny loon as oor little Jock. 
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An’ Jock’s a drummer in his way—he rattles on a pan, 

An’ fifer likewise to himsel’—he whistles just aff han’; 

How quickly a’ his sodgers fire, when he cries ** Prime 
an’ cock!" 

The Queen has not a general like oor little Jock. 


Whaure’er there is a dog-fecht, he’s there withouten 
fail ; 

Whaure’er an’ empty sugar-cask, he’s at it tooth an’ 
nail ; 

Whaure’er there is a wanton ploy, amo’ the youthy fock, 

The foremost aye amang them a’ is oor little Jock. 


James STEWART. 


A’ LANE, LANEY. 


I've had my share o’ sorrows ; they’ve been neither few 
nor sma’, 

But noo I feel sae canty that I clean look ower them a’; 

For I’ve a kindly wifie, and a hoosie o’ my ain, 

And a bonnie wee bit bairnie that will sune can rin his 
lane ;— 


It’s a’ lane, laney, and it’s a’ lane, lane, 
Frae his faither to his mither his wee lea lane! 


The King I dinna envy, though he wears a gowden 
croun, 

For crouns are heavy bonnets, and micht weigh a body 
doun ; 
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And thrones hae nae sic comfort as my cosie muckle 
chair, 

When I watch the wee bit tottum toddlin’ back and 
forrit there :— 


It’s a’ lane, laney, and it’s a’ Jane, lane, 
He’s worth the wealth o’ kingdoms his wee lea lane ! 


If e’er I’m dull or weary when the lang day’s wark is 


through, 

On my heart the bairnie’s lauchin’ fa’s refreshin’ as the 
dew ; 

I’m sure he makes me nobler—could I e’er for very 
shame 


Do wrang and think to tak’ him on my knee when I 
gaed hame? 


It’s a’ lane, laney, and it’s a’ lane, lane, 
He’s just a very blessin’ his wee lea lane! 


Bright visions o’ the future in my fancy whiles I see; 
If spared to grow man muckle, wha kens what he yet 


may be? 

Yet neither fame nor fortune may be in the Maker’s 
plan, 

But oh! I fain would see him a guid-hearted honest 
man ;— 


It’s a’ lane, laney, and it’s a’ lane, lane, 
A joy to a’ that ken him, his wee lea lane! 


What wealth could gi’e sic pleasure to his mither, or to 


me, 
As the kindly earnest glancin’ o’ his wonder-lichted 


ee? 
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Oh, earth to some folk’s fancy may be desert cauld and 
stern, 

To me it’s just like Eden wi’ the wife an’ that bit 
bairn :— 


It’s a’ lane, laney, and it’s a’ lane, lane, 
The sunshine o’ oor summer his wee lea lane! 


But summer wears to winter—the leaf fa’s frae the rose, 

And sorrow comes unbidden, and the day draws to a 
close ; 

And I aften think how eerie—if the wife an’ me were 
gane— 

Would be the wee bit bairnie in the warld left alane ;— 


It’s a’ lane, laney, and it’s a’ lane, lane, 
Baith faitherless and mitherless his wee lea lane ! 


I ken there’s kindly neebors that wad tak’ him to their 
fauld, 
But the stranger’s bread is bitter, and his bed is hard 


and cauld ; 

Yet there’s Ane aye watchin’ ower us wi’ a love abune 
compare, 

That mak’s the wee bit lammies a’ His ain peculiar 
care :— 


I ken that I can trust Him, and I needna mourn 
or maen, 
He winna lea the bairnie his wee lea lane! 


Joun Taytor. 
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AULD AUNTY NELL’. 


WeEL, bairnies, though my beard is grey, 
An’ wrinkles furr my broo, 

Believe me, I hae seen the day 
I was as young as you. 

But that, of course, was lang, lang syne, 
Yet memory, wi’ its spells, 

Whiles brings thae happy days to min’, 
An’ Auld Aunty Nell’s. 


That was the wee bit shoppie whaw 
An’ auld wife—Aunty Nell— 

Sellt sweeties, tea, an’ toys, an’ far, 
Far mair than I could tell. 

Ye michtna get a steeple clock, 
Wi’ peals o’ silver bells ; 

But still there was a various stock 
In Auld Aunty Nell’s. 


The place was packit fu’ indeed, 
Shelf, drawer, an’ roof, an’ wa’; 
Ye'd wonder hoo an’ auld wife’s head 
Was fit to mind it a’. 

I'm thinkin’ though ye were to try 
Till nicht, ye couldna tell’s 

O’ a the things that ane could buy 
In Auld Aunty Nell’s. 


There was tea an’ sugar, bread an’ cheese, 
Bane kaims an’ fishin taikle ; 

An’ snuff, tabawky, barley, peas, 
An’ jumpin’-jacks an’ treacle. 
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The pears an’ apples, too, that grew 
In her garden, she would sell’s— 
A bawbee bocht a bonnetfw’ 
In Auld Aunty Nell’s. 


In the wee window micht be seen 
Pen, ink, an’ pirns o’ thread ; 

Wee rabbits, too, wi’ curran’ een, 
Butter-bakes an’ ginger-bread ; 

A pickle-bottle filled wi’ preens, 
Wee baskets made wi’ shells, 

An’ pipes stuck up against the peens, 
In Auld Aunty Nell’s. 


Fine biscuit horses, too, were there, 
In gilded harness drest : 
An’ pawky Pate would aye declare 
The gilt bits were the best. 
Bools, ba’s, an’ peeries, whups, an’ taps, 
Tin trumps an’ wooden mells, 
An’ big saft rows ca’d penny baps, 
In Auld Aunty Nell’s. 


Dolls, draigons, rock, a Questin Book, 
Caunles, black-man, or gundy ; 

Wi’ barley-sugar for bairns to sook, 
An’ peppermints for Sunday. 

Twas just like in a garden booer, 
Fw’ o’ delicious smells, 

Sweet as the myrtle-scentit moor, 
In Auld Aunty Nell’s. 


Ah! me, what happy bairns were we, 
An’ hoo we ran wi’ joy 

To Aunty Nell’s wi’ a bawbee, 
For sweeties, or a toy. 
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But nane can tether time or tide, 
An’ noo we’re auld oorsel’s, 

An’ she’s awa’, an’ strangers bide 
In Auld Aunty Nell’s. 


Joun Taytor. 


HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON. 


How many miles to Babylon ? 
Three score and ten. 

Can we be there by candlemas ? 
Ves, and back again. 


—CHILDREN’s PLray RHYME. 


O u1rTLeE soul a-travelling 
Alang the path o7 life, 

Wi’ een sae bright and hearts sae light, 
And pleasures round ye rife. 


What makes ye speak o’ Babylon, 
Or think o’ gaun frae hame ; 
Awa’ into that weary land 
O’ sorrow, sin, and shame. 


Is there some joy o’ heart or soul, 
Some treasure rich or rare, 

Ye hope to find in Babylon, 
If ye were only there? 


Why should ye take the pilgrim staff 
And wear the scallop shell, 

And wander far awa’ to seek 
What may be in yoursel’? 


Yes, in your ain wee simple hearts, 
In this your time o’ youth, 

There’s wondrous angel-planted seeds 
Of hope and joy and truth— 
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That will spring up in after days, 
If ye will but be true, 

More glorious in flower and fruit 
Than tongue can tell to you. 


O, bide awa’ frae Babylon ! 
I pray you heed my prayer! 
There’s heavy chains in Babylon, 
And hard, hard masters there ! 


And sair, sair hearts, and weary days, 
And wistfu’, wistfu’ een, 

That look, and look, and look; but O, 
Hame’s far awa’, I wean! 


Ay, they that strayed in early days, 
Though fain to turn again, 

Sit by the streams in Babylon, 
And weep the tears o’ men ! 


But sing, sing on your simple lays, 
For wisdom deep is there, 

And peace and joy to listenin’ ears 
Are wafted on the air. 


For childhood’s sangs are angel-made, 
And angels made them true ; 

If there’s a road to Babylon, 
There’s ane leads hameward too. 


And they that never left the land, 
If they hae hearts like men, 

Will welcome a’ the wand’rers back 
Frae Babylon again. 


Joun Taytor. 
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WEE DAVIE DAYLICHT. 


Wee Davie Daylicht keeks owre the sea, 
Early in the mornin’, wi’ a clear e’e ; 

Waukens a’ the birdies that are sleepin’ soun’, 
Wee Davie Daylicht is nae lazy loon. 


Wee Davie Daylicht glow’rs owre the hill, 

Glints through the greenwood, dances on the rill; 
Smiles on the wee cot, shines on the ha’; 

Wee Davie Daylicht cheers the hearts 0’ a’, 


Come, bonnie bairnie, come awa’ to me; 
Cuddle in my bosie, sleep upon my knee. 
Wee Davie Daylicht noo has closed his e’e 
In amang the rosy clouds, far ayont the sea. 


Rozsert Tennant. 


A SANG ABOOT THE BAIRNS. 


Some sing aboot oor sodgers brave, 
Wha mak’ the foe to flee ; 

Some sing aboot oor sailor lads, 
Whase hame is on the sea; 

And some hae spun a lot o’ rhyme 
That ne’er a bodie learns ; 

But I will sing a simple sang 
Aboot the bits o’ bairns. 


O happy be the bonnie bairns 
In ilka cot and ha’; 

May blessings on the winsome pets 
Frae Heaven richly fa’; 
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Wi’ them we spend the brightest blinks 
And sweetest hours o’ life ; 

They are the golden links that bind 
The husband and the wife. 


I’ve seen them in the summer woods, 
Amang the blooming flowers, 

Gang searching for the birdie’s nest 
Through a’ the leafy bowers ; 

I’ve heard them sing at jing-go-ring 
Alang the dinsome street, 

And seen them on the pavement play 
Wi’ dancin’ lichtsome feet. 


It’s aye a cheerfw’ sicht to see 
Wee birkie bairns at play, 

As blythesome as the bonnie birds 
That tune their pipes in May. 

I dinna like the surly loon 
Wha’ frowns the weans awa’; 

But weel I like the kindly heart 
That loes the bairnies a’. 


O some o’ them are sturdy tots, 
Wi’ pith their voices ring : 

But some are like the wee white flowers 
That droop and dee in spring. 

In lowly cot and lofty ha’ 
May peer and peasant learn 

That virtue may not crown the man 
Unless we teach the bairn. 


Ropert TEennan't. 
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WEE WILLIE. 
Wer Willie was fair as the primrose o’ Spring, 
And blythe as the birdie that chants on the wing ; 


His wee winsome face and his bonnie blue e’e, 
Were sweet as the Summer, and dear unto me. 


He toddled aye but, and he toddled aye ben, 
Or sat in his chair at the cosy fire-en’ ; 

Sae douce and sae pawky—sae gentle was he, 
The wean aye grew dearer and dearer to me. 


He grew like’a bonnie wee flow’ret sae fair, 

That’s nursed by the dewdrops and kiss’d by the air, 
But the cauld hand o’ death laid the wee flow’ret low 
In the dust where the greatest and proudest must go. 


The flow’rets will bloom and the birds sing again 

When bonnie young Spring decks the hill and the 
plain ; 

But Willie, who sleeps in the cauld silent urn, 

To the breast o’ his mither will never return. 


He’s gane wi’ the angels to dwell far above, 

In the mansions o’ glory, the dwelling o’ love, 
The hame o’ the happy, the good, and the pure, 
Awa’ frae the ills that frail mortals endure. 


I’ve stood by the spot where the wee bairnie lies, 

When green were the woodlands and bright were the 
skies ; 

When saft winds o’ Summer the young leaves did wave 

The green grass was growing on wee Willie’s grave. 


His sweet: gentle sister, sae tender and fair, 

His wee baby brither, and faither, lie there ; 
Their ashes rest there, but their spirits hae gane, 
To the land o’ the blest, beyond sorrow and pain. 
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To wee Willie’s grave fairest flow’rs I will bring— 

The pure, spotless snowdrops, bright gems o’ the 
Spring ; 

The sweet dews o’ Heaven will weep on them there, 

True emblems o’ Willie, sae gentle, sae fair. 


Rosert TENNANT. 


MY WEE CRIPPLE WEAN. 


He_nr leggie was broken whan her mother lay dyin’, 
An’ death took oor new-born bairnie awa’ ; 

There was naething but poortith, an’ sabbin’ an’ sighin’, 
For it seemed as if Heaven had forsaken us a’. 

Ere her soul sunward soar’d, that a towmound had 

fluttered 

For freedom to bask in Omnipotence sheen ; 

My heart maistly rent when her last words were uttered: 
*¢ Willie, be gude to oor wee cripple wean.” 


Years hae roll’d on sin’ the sod happ'd her mither; 
Whiles we’ve been dowie, an’ whiles we’ve been glad, 
An’ whiles when we're cantie, an’ coortin’ thegither, 
A stranger micht tak’s for a lass and a lad. 
In the weird wintry time, when lang wark made me 
weary, 
Frae chanticleer’s matin to vesper at e’en, 
The click o’ her staff on the stanes made me cheery, 
Whan smiling she met me—my wee cripple wean. 


*T was a cauld cabin oors, for ‘twas rottin’ an’ fa’in’ ; 
Sometimes we had fire, an’ sometimes we had nane; 

An’ we couldna help shiverin’ when Boreas was blawin’ 
The ‘ beautiful snow” thro’ the auld cracket pane. 
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Tho’ oor bits o’ bed trappin’ were no very cosie, 
We cuddled the closer, an’ steekit oor een, 

An’ I felt mair than happy whan sleepin’ sae rosy, 
She dreamed in my bosie—my wee cripple wean. 


She grew grave at prayers, she learned her carritch, 
An’ sang hymns o° Heaven wi’ an organ-like swell ; 
An’ at night when the dear thing had suppit her parritch, 
J wash’d wi’ a will her bit duddies mysel’. 

Oor gear being scant, unbefriended, unaided, 
I mendit her stockin’s an’ clootit her shoon ; 

Am blythe beat my breast as the broon curls I braided 
That kiss’d the broad broo o’ my wee cripple wean. 


She's a little Minerva in wisdom, the kitty— 
Ye’d wonder hoo words cam’ sae glib to her tongue 
Her funny remarkin’ sae wise-like an’ witty, 
Amuses the auld an’ dumfoonders the young. 
A Venus in beauty, as modest’s a gowan, 
A Seraph in mind, a Madonna in mien, 
Wi a heartie sae tender, sae lovin’, sae lowin’, 
She’s a’ body’s body—my wee cripple wean. 
Wiriram Hay Lerrn Tesrer 
(‘* La Teste”). 


THE MAY ROSE IN OOR KIRKYARD. 


Cios’p is the e’e, and pulseless noo 
The heart that throbb’d so leal ; 
An’ passed for aye the angel form 
We lo’ed sae lang and weel. 
I thocht my hand wad wither, when 
We planted in the sward 
The bonny, bonny May rose, in oor kirkyard. 
The benny, bonny May rose, in oor kirkyard. 
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When thinkin’ o’ that love-lit e’e, 
Sae beamy, bright, and black, 
The tear-draps trickle frae my ain 
As memory watts me back; 
And drappin’ on the pinky leaves, 
Oh, sweet is my reward, 
As bonnier blooms the May rose in oor kirkyard. 
As bonnier blooms the May rose in oor kirkyard. 


That voice as saft as silver beils 
Nae mair mak’s glad oor ears ; 
Where love an’ smiles and sunshine reign’d, 
Reign darkness, sighs, and tears; 
Karth ne’er received a fairer thing 
Than she beneath its sward, 
Whose bosom bears the May rose in oor kirkyard. 
Where bonnie blooms the May rose in oor kirkyard. 


Nor shall her mellow music mair 
Cheer twilight’s balmy hours, 
Like zephyrs soughin’, Sappho-like, 
Through Medoc’s myrtle bowers. 
My soul is sad—life’s lost its charm— 
The blow to us was hard ; 
I’m wae to sing the May rose in oor kirkyard, 
Tho’ bonny blooms the May rose in oor kirkyard. 


Coo sweetly, dove, for she, like you, 
Was once a dove-like thing : 
Thou warblin’ merlin, e’en and morn 
Your holiest requiem sing— 
Friends, when at eveningtide your feet 
Shall tread the emerald sward, 
Bathe with a tear the May rose in oor kirkyard, 
And bonnier bloom the May rose in oor kirkyard. 
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Oh, would the task had ne’er been mine 
To sing a dirge sae drear— 
The dirge of one whom all adored 
While spreading sunshine here ; 
What can I do but sigh, and wish 
Some friend may lay the bard 
Beside the bonny May rose in oor kirkyard, 
And ever bloom the May rose in oor kirkyard. 


Wiiram Hay Lerru Tester 


(‘*‘ La Teste”). 


THE CHILDREN’S GRAVEYARD. 


[‘* There is in the island of Mull a little burial-ground entirely de- 
voted to unbaptized children, who were thus severed in the grave from 
those who had been interred in the hope of resurrection to life. Only 
one adult lies with the little babes—an old Christian woman—whose 
last dying request it was that she should be buried with the unbap- 
tized children.” —Christian Leader, Nov. 23, 1882.] 


Wiruin a Western Scottish isle, 
Washed by Atlantic waves, 
There is a lonely cemet’ry — 
A lowly place of graves : 


A spot that seems to bear a ban, 
As if by curse defiled : 

No mother lies there by her babe, 
No father by his child. 


And there no family tomb is seen, 
Where friends and brothers sleep ; 

Nor hither child, for parents lost, 
Hath ever come to weep. 


19 
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The grass grows rank upon the spot,. 
The weeds wave strong and tall; 

The graves therein fill little space, 
And every grave is small. 


For children unbaptised lie there, 
Each in its narrow bed ; 

They oped their eyes upon our life, 
Then closed them with the dead. 


A narrow and mistaken faith 
Consigned them there to lie ; 

As if for them there were no place 
With Christ, the King, on high ! 


One only that is not a child, 

That place of graves doth share ; 
An aged woman laid to rest 

Is sleeping with them there. 


For she believed that there is room 
For babes on Jesus’ breast, 

And in the happy home of God 
For them a place of rest. 


That unto them in grace and love, 
The gift of life is given ; 

Because the Saviour said, ‘* Of such 
The kingdom is of heaven.” 


That which the Jewish children all 
Are to His bosom pressed, 

And in the blessing given them 
All little ones are blessed, 
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With such a faith in Jesus Christ, 
Our Shepherd upon high ; 

Her last words were, ‘‘ Now lay me where 
The little children lie.” 


O mother-heart that yearned o’er them, 
And sorrowed for their sake, 

And lay down with them, as to watch, 
Until the morning break : 


Thy place is high in God’s bright heaven, 
Within that land so fair ; 

The lowliest and the little ones 
Are seen the loftiest there. 


Perchance in that lone cemet’ry 
We have a picture given, 

Of what they are who shall abide 
Within the courts of heaven, 


Are there few aged, many young, 
Who died at dawn of day ? 

And did the rest go blindly on 
And lose at last their way ? 


Oh, ye who trust to rites and forms, 
I pray you to beware, 

Lest when His children gather home 
Your place may not be there ! 


Seek thou the blessing Jesus gives, 
And thou too shalt be blest, 
With all the happy lambs of Christ 
Who on His bosom rest. 
Rev. R. Riacn Tuom. 
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THE MITHERLESS BAIRN. 


Wuen a’ ither bairnies are hush’d to their hame 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand-dame : 
Wha stands last an’ lanely, an’ naebody carein’? 
*Tis the puir doited loonie—the mitherless bairn ! 


The mitherless bairn creeps to his lane bed, 

Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his bare head : 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the airn, 

Aw litheless the look o’ the mitherless bairn. 


Aneath his cauld broo’ siccan dreams hover there, 
Of hands that wont kindly to kame his dark hair ; 
But mornin’ brings clutches, a’ reckless an’ stern, 
That lo’e nae the locks o’ the mitherless bairn. 


Yon sister that sang owre his saftly-rock’d bed, 
Noo rests in the mools whaur her mammie is laid, 
The faither toils sair their bit bannock to earn, 
An’ kens na’ the wrangs o’ his mitherless bairn. 


Her spirit, that passed in yon hour o’ his birth, 
Still watches his wearisome wand’rings on earth ; 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn, 
Wha couthilie deal wi’ the mitherless bairn. 


Oh! speak him na’ harshly—he trembles the while,— 
He bends to your bidding, an’ blesses your smile ; 
In their dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless shall learn 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn. 


Wiruram Tom. 
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THE WEE CROODLIN’ DOO. 


Wu11 ye no’ fa’ asleep the nicht, 
Ye restless little loon ? 
The sun has lang been oot o’ sicht, 
An’ gloamin’s dark’nin’ doon. 
There’s claes to mend, the house to clean— 
This nicht I'll no’ win through, 
An’ yet ye winna close yer een— 
Ye wee croodlin’ doo. 


Spurrin’ wi’ yer restless feet, 
My very legs are sair, 

Clautin’ wi’ yer buffy hands, 
Touslin’ mammy’s hair. 

I’ve gi’en ye meat wi’ sugar sweet, 
Yer little crappie’s fu’; 

Cuddle doon, ye stoorie loon— 
Ye wee croodlin’ doo. 


Now, hushaba, my little pet, 
Ye've a’ the warld can g’ie; 
Ye’re just yer mammy’s lammie yet, 
An’ daddy’s tae e’e. 
Will ye never close yer een ? 
There’s the bogle-boo ! 
Ye dinna care a single preen, 
Ye wee croodlin’ doo. 


Twistin’ round an’ round again, 
Warslin’ aff my lap, 

An’ pussy on the hearthstane, 
As sound as ony tap, 

Dickie birdie gane to rest— 
A’ asleep but you, 

Nestle in to mammy’s breast, 
Ye wee croodlin’ doo. 
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Happit cosy, trig, an’ sweet, 
Fifty bairns are waur, 

An’ ye’se get fotties for yer feet 
At the Big Bazaar. 

An’ ye shall ha’e a hoodie braw 
To busk yer bonnie broo, 

**Cockle shells an’ silver bells,” 
My wee croodlin’ doo. 


Gude be praised, the battle’s by, 
An’ sleep has won at last, 
How still the puddlin’ feetie lie, 
The buffy hands at rest! 
An’ saftly fa’s the silken fringe 
Aboon thy een 0’ blue; 
Blessin’s on my bonnie bairn— 
My wee croodlin’ doo. 
James THomson, 


THE HAMELESS LADDIE. 


Be kind to the bairnie that stands at the door, 

The laddie is hameless and friendless and poor; 
There’s few hearts to pity the wee cowerin’ form 

That seeks at your hallan a bield frae the storm. 

Your hame may be humble, your haddin but bare, 

For the lowly and poor ha’e but little to spare, 

But you'll ne’er miss a morsel, though sma’ be your store, 
To the wee friendless laddie that stands at the door. 


When the cauld blast is soughin’ sae eerie and chill, 
And the snaw-drifts o’ Winter lie white on the hill, 
When ye meet in the gloamin’ around the hearthstane, 
Be thankfu’ for haddins and hames o’ your ain; 
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And think what the feckless and friendless maun dree, 
Wi’ nae heart to pity, and nae hand to gie; 

That wee guileless bosom might freeze to the core 

Gin ye turned the bit laddie awa’ frae the door. 


The bird seeks a hame o’er the wide ocean wave ; 

In the depth o’ the covert the fox has a cave; 

And the hare has a bed ’neath the wild winter’s snaw; 
But the wee dowie laddie has nae hame ava. 

Then pity the laddie, sae feckless and lone, 

Ilka gift to the poor is recorded aboon— 

For the warm heart o’ kindness there’s blessin’s in store, 
Sae be kind tae the bairnie that stands at the door. 


James THomson. 


THE MAISTER AND THE BAIRNS. 


Tue Maister sat in a wee cot hoose, 
To the Jordan’s waters near ; 

An’ the fisher folk crushed an’ crooded roon’ 
The Maister’s words to hear. 


An’ even the bairns frae the near-haun’ streets 
War mixin’ in wi’ the thrang ; 

Laddies and lassies wi’ wee bare feet 
Stan’in’ the crood amang. 


An’ ane o’ the twal’ at the Maister’s side 
Rase up and cried alood— 

‘¢ Come, come, bairns, this is nae place for you ; 
Rin awa’ hame oot the crood!” 


But the Maister said, as they turned awa’— 
«Let the wee bairns come to Me!” 

An’ He gaithered them roon’ Him whare He sat, 
An liftit ane up on His knee. 
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Ay, He gaithered them roon’ Him whare He sat, 
And straikit their bonnie hair ; 

An’ He said to the won’erin’ fisher folk 
That crooded aroon’ Him there— 


«¢ Sendna the weans awa’ frae Me, 
But raither the lesson learn— 

That nane’ll win in at heayen’s yett 
That isna as pure as a bairn!” 


An’ He that was o’ oor kith an’ kin, 
Yet a great Prince ower us a’, 

Gaithered the wee anes in His airms 
An’ blessed them ane an’ a’. 


O Thou who watchest the ways o° men, 
Keep our feet in the heavenly airt, 

An bring us at last to Thy hame abune, 
As leal as the bairns in heart. 


Wiriram Tomson. 


THE FLOWER O’ THE FLOCK. 


TuerE were few lived sae happy’s my wife and I, 
Wi’ oor craft o’ guid groun’ an’ oor sonsie milk-kie ; 
Oor bit hoosie, that stood i’ the lown o’ the shaw, 
Unscaithed by the rudest north win’ that cud blaw. 
Then He, at whase alter we daily had bowed, 

Had sax buds o’ promise upon us bestowed : 

There were Willie an’ Tam, Mabel, Mary, an’ Jock, 
An’ Nell, oor wee lammie, the flower o’ the flock. 
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The future careers o’ oor bairnies we planned, 

As we watched, wi’ emotion, their young minds expand. 
While Willie grew grave, Tam to daring inclined, 

An’ Mabel an’ Mary grew loving an’ kind ; 

But Jockie, whase wit set us aft in a roar, 

Had ill pranks enough to compete wi’ a score; 

An’ oh, we saw virtues that wirds wad but mock 

In Nell, oor wee lammie, the flower o’ the flock. 


By the ingle at e’en, whan the ithers were crouse, 
Wee Nellie, wha aye was sae modest an’ douce, 
Wad crack o’ the stairnies, the sun, an’ the moon, 
An’ o’ Him by whase might they kept lowin’ aboon, 
An’ she ferlied fu’ aft, as she gazed on the sky, 
Hoo He never, like us, loot His cruises gang dry ; 
Yet whan to the froward in thunder He spoke, 

It awed oor wee lammie, the flower o’ the flock. 


But Nell had been frail frae the hour o’ her birth, 

As the floweret whase roots hae sma’ haud o’ the earth, 
As the dew-blab that hangs no the bud-covered spray, 
Till absorbed by the sunbeams at dawning o’ day ; 

An’ though we aye watched her wi’ uncommon care, 
Beseeching high Heaven oor darling to spare, 

Like a wolf through oor fauld the dread Death-Angel 


broke, 
An’ snatched awa’ Nellie, the flower o’ the flock. 


Sad, sad were oor hearts then, an’ sairly dismayed, 
Though we kent, as her form i’ God’s Acre we laid, 
To sleep through the lang dreary ages o’ nicht, 

That her saul had a place in the regions o’ licht. 
Though the pangs o’ the pairtin’ were dowie to dree, 
We had faith in the blesséd assurance that He 
Whase hand the dread mysteries o’ Time can unlock, 
Wad care for oor lammie, the flower o’ the flock. 


a 
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Though years hae gane ower us, still fresh seems oor 
loss ; 

An’ though to the ithers we cling the mair close, 

In oor bosoms we feel a sad vacancy still, 

For Nell left a gap Time never can fill. 

But oh! we'll keep striving to earn the croon, 

That whan the last sun o’ oor lives shall creep doon, 

In the sweet Land o’ Bliss, whaur nae grief shall e’er 
shock 

We may join oor wee lammie, the flower o’ the flock. 


James E, Wart. 


THE WAUKRIFE WE. 


Ye sonsy-faced wee prattlin’ thing, 

How can ye grieve my heart sae sair ’ 
Nae jot o’ wark can I get dune, 

Ye're in my airms bath late an’ ear’, 
Ye surely dinna ken the dule 

Ye gar yer trachled mammy dree, 
Whan thus, throughout the lee-lang day, 

Ye winna close yer waukrife e’e. 


The washin’-tub sits i’ the floor— 
I brocht it oot as mornin’ dawned ; 
There’s scarce a clean dud i’ the house, 
An’ yet I daurna weet my hand. 
There’s hose to darn, an’ claes to mend ; 
Yer daddie’s breeks I'm wae to see; 
Yet hoo can I to aught attend, 
Whan ye hae sic a waukrife e’e? 
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The pat’s but newlins on the fire ; 
Yer daddie he’ll be hame e’en noo, 
Benumbed wi’ cauld, bedaubed wi’ mire, 
An’ naething het to fill his mou’. 
My clockie fails to tell the hour— 
Wee Robbie shoved the han’s agee ; 
To keep things richt’s beyond my power 
Unless ye close your waukrife e’e. 


Frae oot the crue the grumphie granes— 
Alack, puir beast, fu’ weel she may ; 
Some half-boiled tatties, hard as stanes, 
Are a’ that’s crossed her craig the day. 
Had I my will she'd get her sairin’, 
Nor man nor beast sud scrimpit be; 
But naught ges richt whan ye, my bairn, 
Sae seldom close yer waukrife e’e. 


Yet, bairnie, frae a power Divine 
Thine e’e thou hast, an’ I’d be laith 
That ony witless word o’ mine 
Sud bring a hair o’ thine to scaith. 
Though wark sud stan’, I’ll keep thee richt 
An’ strive yer fauties to forgi’e, 
Lest I sud tempt the Han’ o’ Micht, 
In blamin’ thus yer waukrife e’e. 


Wee Nelly’s e’e o’ bonnie black, 
Was ance the licht o’ oor abode; 
An’ sair’s my heart, for noo, alack, 
It’s closed for aye beneath the sod. 
Puir Benny’s, like a bricht wee gem, 
Lies hid beneath the surging sea ; 
O, bairnie, whan I think o’ them, 
I canna grudge yer waukrife e’e. 
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Still safe within my airms ye are, 

Whaur nae mischance may on ye licht: 
Yer e’e still bricht as ony star 

That sparkles i’ the broo o’ nicht. 
Though care sud wring this heart o° mine, 

Hooe’er sae hard ny lot may be, 
Forbid that I sud patience tine, 

An’ blame again yer waukrife e’e. 


James E. Wart. 


PINKIE WINKIE. 
A SANG FOR THE BATRNIES 


Pinxie WINKIE, my wee man, 

Pree life’s sweets while yet ye can . 
Toss an’ tumble, rout an’ rin, 
Heedless o’ baith dust an’ din. 
Yours it is to sport an’ play— 

A lambkin in the lap 0’ May— 
Until the sun your face s’all tan, 
Pinkie Winkie, my wee man. 


Free, as yet, frae care an’ cark, 
Blythsome as the joyous lark, 

That soaring fills the morning sky 

Wi’ its matchless melody. 

There’s rapture sparkling in your e’e, 

For a’ are ferlies that ye see— 

Fresh, like yoursel’, frae God's ain han’— 
Pinkie Winkie, my wee man. 


Hoo aften in the morning hours 
Ye kiss the dew-draps frae the flowers, 
An’ join wi’ heart brimfu’ o’ glee 
The gambols o’ the bird an’ bee ? 
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Nae sorrow then your broo becluds— 
Your hands are fu’ o’ daisy buds, 
While wanton winds your wee pow fan, 
Pinkie Winkie, my wee man. 


But tent ye weel the gate ye gang, 

Or ye will come to grief or lang : 

In things that seem baith guid an’ fair 
There aften lurks a deadly snare. 

An’ when ye pu’ the tempting whins 
The bluid frae your wee fingers rins ; 
For side to side wi’ bliss is ban, 
Pinkie Winkie, my wee man. 


Hoo months an’ years an’ ages fly! 
Your bairnie days will sune slip by, 
An’ ye'll be shankit aff to schule, 
For wisdom comes na but by dule. 
The chance-grown sappling that we see, 
May e’en become a stunted tree ; 
Sae we will train ye as we can, 
Pinkie Winkie, my wee man. 
James EH, Warr. 


THE LAST WEE LAMB O’ A’. 


Acar ilk’ sweet wee floweret feels 
The blythsome blush o’ Spring ; 
Again ilk’ wild bird sings an’ shakes 

The dew-blab frae its wing. 

But ah! nae mair for oor sad hearts 
Shall Spring’s fair firstlings blaw, 
Since i’ the yird lies oor sweet Nell— 

The last wee lamb o’ a’. 
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Langsyne, when first the han’ o’ Fate 
Brocht sorrow to our hearth, 

We didna fret—ae tender tie 
Still bound us to the earth. 

For, though the lave o’ oor we bairns 
Dwined like sweet flowers awa’, 

We looked wi’ hope on little Nell— 
The last wee lamb o’ a’. 


*T was balm to see her genty form, 
When grieved wi’ aught we’d been: 
The very soul o’ tenderness 
Seemed sparkling in her een. 

Her angel voice, in some sweet strain, 
Oor cauldrife hearts would thaw ; 
Oor hame seemed Paradise wi’ Nell— 

The last wee lamb o’ a’, 


Her hair was like the gowd, her cheek 
The fair young rose’s hue; 

A smile, say holy an’ sae pure, 
Played roun her sweet wee mou’. 

We grudged nae gear to gi’e her duds 
That she micht kythe fu’ braw ; 

For oh ! oor hearts clung close to Nell— 
The last wee lamb 0’ a’, 


But noo, alack! we’re changed fu’ sair ; 
Oor hopes that were sae high 

Hae gane like dew frae aff the flower 
When Pheebus climbs the sky. 

For oh! auld airn-hearted Death, 
Wi’ wham we downa thraw, 

Has laid his chilly han’ on Nell— 
The last we lamb 0’ a’. 
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The tree, though stripped o’ flower an’ leaf, 
May bloom again in Spring ; 

The wee wild bird that’s tint its mate 
Forget its waes an’ sing; 

But frae oor hearts ae blythsome note 
Nae power on earth cud draw, 

Since frae oor bosoms gaed sweet Neli— 
The last we lamb o’ a’. 


Yet aiblins, He to whase great will 
Ik’ power on earth maun bend, 
May gi’e us strength to bear oor grief 
Wi patience to the end. 
An’ oh! how sweet, when owre us baith 
Life’s e’enin’ shadows fa’, 
To meet aboon the stars wi’ Nell— 
Oor last wee lamb o’ a’. 
James EK. Wart. 


THE DORTY BAIRN. 


Presrrve me! Lizzie Allan, 
Hae ye no’ yer breakfast ta’en ? 
Sic a face ye ha’e wi’ greetin’ ! 
What's the matter wi’ ye, wean? 


Ay! a flee ran owre your parritch ? 
Fanny snowkit at your bread ? 
My certie! Leddie Lizzie, 
Ye're a dainty dame indeed ! 


But the parritch can be keepit, 
And the bread can be laid by; 
An’, if hunger proves nae kitchen, 

Then the tawse we'll hae to try. 
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Ay ! a bairn may weel be saucy 
When there’s plenty and to spare; 

But there’s mony a better lassie 
Wad be blythe to see sic fare. 


Oh! waes me! but it’s vexin’, 
Yet it’s needless to misca’; 

See, there’s the glass ! what think ye? 
D’ye ken yoursel’ ava ? 


There’s the een I praised this mornin’ 
For the happy licht within, 

Noo as red’s the fire wi’ rubbin’— 
Baith as bleart’s the cloudit moon. 


There’s the pina’ that an hour sin’ 
Was as white’s the driven snaw, 

Noo as draigilt as the dish-clout— 
D’ye ken yoursel’ ava ? 


An’ your hands that were like lilies— 
Saw ye e’er sic hands as thae ? 

An’ your cheeks ! their verra roses 
Ye’ll hae rubbit aff some day ! 


Oh, Lizzie, Lizzie Allan! 
Ye maun mend, or ye shall learn 
That it’s mair 0’ cuffs than cuddlin’ 
That awaits a dorty bairn. 


Ye’ve a kiss to gi’e me, hae ye? 
Ye’ve a kiss as weel as him? 

Oh these een! there’s nae resistin’, 
When it’s sorrow mak’s them dim, 
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Ay, ye'll get anither pina’, 
An’ Vi kame your curls sae broon; 
An’ yell be my ain wee Lizzie, 
An’ the best in a’ the toun ! 
Davip W1NnGATE 


JOHN FROST. 


Ox, mither, John Frost cam’ yestreen, 
An’ owre a’ the garden he’s been ; 
He’s on the kail-stocks, 
And my twa printed frocks, 
That Mary left out on the green, 
Yestreen, 
John Frost fand them oot on the green. 


An’ he’s been on the trees, the auld loon, 
An’ heaps 0’ brown leaves shooken doun ; 
He’s been fleein’ a’ nicht, 
Frae the dark to the licht, 
An’ missed nae a house in the toun, 
The auld loon— 
He’s missed nae a house in the toun, 


An’ mither, he’s killed every flee— 
Noo ane on the wa’s ye’ll no’ see; 
On the windows there’s nane, 
For the last livin’ ane 
Fell down frae the rape in oor tea, 
Puir thing !— 
Just drappit doun dead in our tea. 


An’, mither, the path’s frostit a’; 

If ye gang the least fast ye just fa’; 
Oh, you ne’er saw sic fun ! 
I got ae curran’ bun, 
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An’ wee Annie Kenzie got twa— 
Daft wee thing ; 
She just slade a wee bit an’ got twa. 


An’ my auntie her een couldna close, 
For she said her auld bluid he just froze ; 
He cam’ in below the claes, 
An’ he nippet oor taes— 
An’ he maist ta’en awa’ Bobby’s nose, 
Puir wee man! 
Sure he couldna do wantin’ his nose. 


An’ my uncle was chitterin’ to daith, 
An’ John Frost wadna let him get braith, 
An’ the fire wadna heat 
Uncle’s twa starvin’ feet, 
Till the soles o’ his socks were burned baith, 
Birslet broon, 
An’ the reek comin’ oot o’ them baith. 


But what brings John Frost here ava, 
Wi’ his frost an’ his cranreugh an’ snaw? 
It’s a bonny-like thing ! 
He just waff’t his lang wing, 
An’ 2 oor wee flowers flew awa’, 
Every ane; 
An’ Ross’s red dawlies an’ a’. 


An’, mither, he gangs through the street, 
Just looking for weans wi’ bare feet ; 
An’ he nips at their heels, 
An’ the skin aff them peels, 
An’ thinks it fine fun when they greet, 
The auld loon; 
He nips them the mair when they greet. 
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Wi’ his capers the folk shouldna thole, 
D’ye ken? He breathed in through a bole 
Whare a wee lassie lay, 
An’ she dee’t the next day, 
An’ they laid her doun in the kirk-hole, 
Puir wee lamb ! 
An’ covered her in the kirk-hole. 


But guess what my auntie tell’t me? 
She says the wee weans, when they dee, 
Flee awa’ owre the moon, 
An’ need nae claes nor shoon, 
To a place where John Frost they’ll ne’er see, 
Far awa’— 
To a place where John Frost daurna be. 


An’ she says oor wee Katie gaed there, 
An’ she’ll never be hoastin’ nae mair, 

Sure we'll gang there ana’— 

We'll flee up an’ no fa’— 
An’ we'll see her just in her wee chair— 

An’ she'll lauch 
In her bonnie wee red cushioned chair ! 
Davin Wineate. 


WEE WATTIE. 


’*DEED, we a’ but thocht shame, 
When wee Wattie came hame, 
That sic a bit neivefu’ 
Should mak sic a steer ; 
E’en his granny hersel’ 
Hadna seen, nor heard tell, 
O’ onything like him 
For mony a year, 
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And sae sure were they a’ 
He was wearin awa’, 
As gently as dew frae 
The flowers on the braes, 
That they grudged to be fashin’ 
The wee thing wi’ washin’, 
And thocht it was cruel 
To load him wi’ claes. 


No, it wasna the gladness 
O’ gain, but the sadness 
O’ losin’, we saw in 
Ilk kin’ neebor’s e’e; 
And the house lay in gloom— 
In the shadow 0’ doom— 
Nane ventured to houp, 
But his mither and me, 


We praised him, and blessed him, 
And soothed and caressed him, 
And sang to him aft 
Wi’ fou heart and moist e’e; 
And jeered at the croakin’— 
Cauld-like and provokin’— 
O’ a’ that were fearin’ 
Wee Wattie would dee. 


Yet oor hearts were aft sair, 
Wi’ a by-or’nar care, 
And aft cam’ a demon, 
Sae envious and grim, 
Wha would tell his fell tale 
O’ hoo Death would prevail, 
And fill for the moment 
Grief’s cup to the brim, 
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But ance when the curst 
Thing was whispering its worst, 
And saying to christen him 
Were labour in vain, 
A smile, like the licht 
O’ the first star o’ nicht, 
Brak’ owre the sweet face 
O’ oor soun’-sleepin’ wean. 


It needed nae that 
To re-nerve us, I wat— 
Nae new love it waukened, 
But faith it inspired ; 
And aye as we tended, 
We saw that he mended, 
And raise frae the dreiches! 
O’ watches untired. 


Yon’s the laddie ye see, 
No sae won’erfw’ wee ; 
And yon are his schule-books 
A dizzen or mair ; 
And he'll soon be a man, 
That sae laithfu’ began 
His lang journey up-hill— 
And our pleasantest care. 
Davin WinGate. 


WEE TOT. 


Our wee Tot took sick, an’ she wasted awa’, 

An’ we couldna tell what had come o’er her ava; 

Her bonnie blue e’e that aye sparkled sae clear 

Grew dim, an’ her mither’s was wat wi’ a tear, 

As she sat thro’ the lang nicht an’ watched by her cot, 
An’ my ain wasna dry when I look’d on wee Tot. 
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Wee Tot was the life o’ our cheerie fire-en’ 

As she toddled about thro’ our ‘* but” an’ our ** ben”; 
She was playfu’ an’ pawkie, auldfarrant an’ slee, 

An’ the joy an’ the pride o’ her mither an’ me ; 

An’ we felt mair contented an’ pleased wi’ our lot 
Frae the time Heaven sent us our bonnie wee Tot. 


When the bloom left her cheek we were waefu’ and 
sade 

To bring’t back we would gi’en a’ the siller we had; 

I miss’d her saft kiss when I cam’ hame at e’en, 

Tired an’ weary sometimes, when my day’s wark was 
dune; 

An’ my wee drap o’ tea, aye, seemed cauld tho’ *twere 
hot,— 

An’ tasteless, an’ fushionless, wantin’ wee Tot. 


The doctor was sent for an’ quickly he cam’— 
(The half o’ thae doctors are nought but a sham)— 
He hum’d an’ he haw’d, just as much as to say, 
‘*There’s no muckle left for ye now but to pray : 

I doot that ye’ll hae to put up wi’ your lot, 

An’ mak’ up your min’s for to part wi’ wee Tot.” 


Her grannie cam’ in frae the country next day ; 

(She’d been in lang before—but she lived far away), 

An’ wi’ twa or three “simples” she brought in her 
pouch 

That acted like magic, amaist at her touch, 

Ere a week had passed by, wi’ the care that she got, 

We could see quite a change in our bonnie wee Tot. 


This raised up our hopes, an’ we still did our best, 

An’ trusted to God He would do a’ the rest; 

An’ He, in His mercy, relieved a’ our cares, — 

He was gracious an’ kind, for He answered our prayers ; 


So re are 
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An’ wi’ auld grannie’s help, our sweet winsome wee 
wean 
Is as hale now an’ hearty as ever again. 


My blessin’ on women folk o’er a’ the earth; 

In the time o’ our need we find out what they’re worth ; 
Then the form o’ a ministering angel they take. 

I'll aye lo’e the auld anes for auld grannie’s sake— 
For the young anes, I wish joy may fa’ to their lot, 
An’ a couthie gudeman, an’ a bloomin’ wee Tot. 


ALExanpeR H. WincGFIELD. 


GONE BEFORE. 


Wr’vE nae wee Lily noo, Maggie, 
We've nae wee Lily noo; 

Death’s laid his cauld, damp, icy han 
Upon her bonnie broo ; 

That broo where gowden curls played, 
Aboon her een o’ blue. 


Twas destined sae to be, Maggie, 
’Twas destined sae to be; 

That God should tak’ awa’ the gift 
He gied to you an’ me; 

*Twas hard to part wi’t; sorrow’s aye 
A bitter thing to dree. 


She looked sae like yoursel’, Maggie, 
She looked sae like yoursel’ ; 

How much IJ Jo’ed her, nane but He 
Wha kens our hearts can tell. 

We winna murmur at His will, 
He doeth a’ things well. 
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We'll miss her unco sair, Maggie, 
We'll miss her unco sair ; 

But she has gane whaur grief an’ pain 
Will never reach her mair ; 

Whaur flowerets bloom an’ shed perfume, 
In Heaven’s garden fair. 


We winna mourn her noo, Maggie 
We winna mourn her noo; 

She isna lost but gane before— 
Just hidden frae our view; 

She’s better aff than she could be 
Were she still here wi’ you. 


We'll meet wi’ her again, Maggie, 
We'll meet wi’ her again ; 

When we hae passed thro’ death’s dark vale, 
An’ crossed o'er Jordan's plain ; 

’*Mang ither lammies in Christ’s fauld, 
We'll see our ain wee wean. 


ALEXANDER H, Winertecp. 


MY BIG JOCK. 


I wonper whaur the poets get sic wheens o’ clever 
weans, 

Wham they parraud and sprowse aboot in mony rousin’ 
strains, 

For wae's my heart, I’ve yin at hame, the auldest o’ my 
flock, 

An’ sic a sumph there never leev’t as my big Jock ! 
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He'd hardly skir!’t into life—an’ heth, he rowted weel— 

Till Granny Gossip pledged her aith he’d be a clever 
chiel’ ; 

A gown an’ ban’s, or lawyer’s wig fresh frae the barber’s _ 
block, : 

He'd surely wear; but wae-sucks me, for my big Jock ! 


He’s been at twenty schules, I’m sure, an’ cost nae 
little cash, 

For aye I hoped he yet micht win some laurels for the 
fash ; 

But a’ his teachers are agree’t they’ll never maun to 
knock 

Book-lear into the timmer heid o’ my big Jock! 


Some mithers brag 0’ cleanly bairns, but this is no my 
case, 
Frae schule Jock’s aft been lickit hame to wash his 
dirty face ; 
A feckless, lazy loon he is, wi’ heid o’ whinstane rock— 
O! for some poother in the pow o’ my big Jock ! 


An’ yet, the laddie’s ne’er been kenn’d for ony wicked 
ways; 

I never heard him tellin’ whids, or swearin’ a’ his days; 

An easy-osy thieveless coof, as soul-less as a rock— 

O! for a twalmonth’s sodgerin’ for my big Jock ! 


Some think him silly, yet he kens hoo mony beans mak’ 
five, 

An’ freen’ly folks a few will hae’t that he'll improve 
belyve, 

An’ aiblins tempt some thro-gaun lass to share the 
marriage yoke— 

Ma wordie ! but she’ll hae a prize in my big Jock! 
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Meanwhile, frae Linkumdoodie toon, on Tweeda’s 
norlan’ side, ; 
To whaur the groozie Kelvin crawls into the savoury 
Clyde, 
There’s no a mither in the lan’, I carena what’s her flock, 
Can turn me oot a bigger sumph than my big Jock! 
Joun Youne. 


WE CANNA GANG OOR LANE. 


«© A’ tangy ! laney! my wee pet, 
An’ see thou dinna fa’;”’ 

Then cannily the bairn is set 
Wi back against the wa’. 

An’ as she hauds the kilted coat, 
That mither’s heart is fain, 

Nor think that a’ its waes, wee tot, 
Begin when gaun its lane. 


Thus callan’s wish aye to be men 
An’ lassies to be wives, 

Nor dream the youthfu’ days they spen’, 
The happiest o’ their lives. 

But when the prize is i’ their claucht, 
An’ promised joy turns pain, 

They'll own it’s but a weary faucht 
Through life to gang their lane. 


F’en lordly man, in life’s short race 
Is glad to clutch at a’ 

Will likely help him i’ the chase 
O’ fortune’s sliddery ba’ ; 

An’ aft he’s hirplin’ doun the brae 
Wi’ few to mak’ a maen; 

Forlorn, dejected, sad an’ wae— 
Can hardly gang his lane. 
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Frae we lea’ aff oor childish toys 
Till we’re laid i’ the mools, 

At catchin’ 0’ earth’s fleetin’ joys 
The wisest are but fools ; 

An’ were we at the pains to scan 
We'd find, or I’m mista’en, 

There never yet was born the man 
Could truly gang his lane. 


Then, sin’ we're a’ sae helpless here, 
*Midst blighted hopes an’ woe’s, 
For aid, Heaven’s portals let’s draw near, 
Where lasting vigour flows ; 
Nor doubt, when at the throne we kneel, 
We shall assistance gain, 
Gin we but truly, humbly, feel 
We canna gang oor lane. 
Joun Youna. 


THE CHILDREN. * 


To grown-up beauty men are fond 
Of singing frequent praises ; 

Alike they laud brunette and blonde, 
With pretty high-flown phrases. 


* These verses are taken from Mr. James Payn’s very delightful 
story, The Heir oy the Ages. In his preface to the work Mr. Payn 
tells that they were written by a lad whom he got to know when he 
was editor of one of the magazines—Chamibers, very probably—-and 
who died many years ago of consumption. He never knew him per- 
sonally, but judging from his letters, no less than his verses, Mr. Payn 
is convinced that in him the country lost a genius. The verses were 
written in his nineteenth year. 
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To me, though such ripe loveliness 
No doubt it’s far the rarest, 

Of all things fair, I must confess, 
The children seem the fairest. 


The children with their happy looks, 
Their little joys and sorrows ; 

Their frank delight in picture-books, 
Their wealth of bright to-morrows— 

What heart but in their tiny hands 
Is soft as wax for moulding ? 

What eye that sees their elfin bands 
But joys in the beholding ? 


Would those kind powers that dispense 
Aladdin gifts befriend me, 

No thorn crown of pre-eminence 
In letters they should send me. 

Only the skill to wake delight, 
Like some old story-teller, 

That for the darlings I might write 
Such tales as Cinderella. 


No bland reviewer's suavity, 
Of eulogy I’d covet, 
They, with their eager gravity, 
Should read my book and love it. 
And they should come about my chair, 
Their fondness all my glory ; 
And climb my knee, and pull my hair, 
And thank me for my story. 


To them, when summer time was bright 
Among the cowslip meadows ; 

Or round the winter fire at night, 
While rose and fell the shadows— 
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Their faces all towards me bent, 
Their eyes with pleasure glistening ; 
Their cheeks aglow with wonderment, 
And all intently listening. 


Would I discourse of gallant knights, 
Their triumphs and distresses ; 

Of giant foes and tourney fights, 
And beautiful Princesses ; 

Of wide enchanted wanderings 
In distant tropic prairies ; 

Of fairies and all fairy things, 
To these that are my fairies. 


And when, in far-off after days, 
My tales should all be over, 
Though no rich cenotaph of praise 
My memory shall cover ; 
In some few hearts my name should wake 
A touch of old affection 
And kind remembrince for the sake 
Of early recollection. 


CAN YE SEW CUSHIONS ?* 


O can ye sew cushions ? 
Or can ye sew sheets ? 
' An’ can ye sing ba-la-loo 
When the bairnie greets ? 
An’ hee an’ ba’ birdie, 
An’ hee an’ ba, lamb, 
An’ hee an’ ba, birdie, 
My bonnie wee man. 


* The original of this touching lullaby appeared in Johnsons 


Museum. 
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Hee O, wee O, what'll I do wi’ ye? 
Black is the life that I lead wi’ ye, 
Owre mony o’ ye, little to gie ye, 
Hee O, wee O, what'll I do wi’ ye? 


Now hush-a-ba, lammie, 
An’ hush-a-ba, dear, 

Now hush-a-ba, lammie, 
Thy minnie is here. 

The wild wind is ravin’, 
Thy minnie’s heart’s sair, 

The wild wind is ravin’, 
An’ ye dinna care. 


Hee O, wee O, etc. 


Sing ba-la-loo, lammie, 

Sing ba-la-loo, dear, 
Does wee lammie ken 

That his daddie’s no here? 
Ye’re rockin’ fu’ sweetly 

On mammie’s warm knee, 
But daddie’s a-rockin’ 

Upon the saut sea. 


Hee O, wee O, etc. 


O I hung thy cradle 
On yon holly top, 
An’ aye as the wind blew 
Thy cradle did rock, 
An’ hush-a-ba, baby, 
O ba-lilly-loo, 
An’ hee an’ ba, birdie, 
My bonnie wee doo! 


Hee O, wee O, ete, 
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THE CROWDEN DOO. * 


«*Wuere hae ye been a’ day, 
My bonnie wee crowden doo?” 

** Oh, I hae been at my stepmother’s house; 
Make my bed, mammie, noo! 
Make my bed, mammie, noo!” 


‘* Where did you get your dinner, 
My bonnie wee crowden doo?” 

**T got it at my stepmother’s ; 
Make my bed, mammie, noo, noo, noo ! 
Make my bed, mammie, noo!” 


‘* What did she gie ye to your dinner, 
My bonnie wee crowden doo?” 

‘¢She gae me a little four-footed fish ; 
Make my bed, mammie, noo, noo, noo ! 
Make my bed, mammie, noo!” 


‘* Where got she the four-footed fish, 
My bonnie wee crowden doo?” 

‘«She got it down in yon well strand; 
Make my bed, mammie, noo, noo, noo ! 
Make my bed, mammie, noo!” 


‘‘ What did she do wi’ the banes o’t, 
My bonnie wee crowden doo? ” 

‘« She gae them to the little dog ; 
Make my bed, mammie, noo, noo, noo; 
Make my bed, mammie, noo!” 


* This beautiful little ballad, of which the above is Mrs. Lockhart’s 
copy, as she used to sing it to her father at Abbotsford, is the same as 
a ballad called ‘‘ Grandmother Addercook,” which is popular in 
Germany. There is a similar ballad of great beauty—‘‘ Lord Randal” 
—in the Border Minstrelsy, where, however, the victim is a handsome 
young huntsman.—D»r. Robert Chambers. 
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‘‘Oh, what became o’ the little dog, 
My bonnie wee crowden doo?” 

** Oh, it shot out its feet and died ; 
Oh, make my bed, mammie, noo, noo, noo! 
Oh, make my bed, mammie, noo.” 


BAUDRON’S SANG. 


Tue gudewife birrs wi’ the wheel a’ day, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
A walth o’ wark an’ sma’ time for play, 
Wi’ the lint sae white and worset grey, 
Work hard she maun, while sing I may— 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


The gudewife rises out o’ her bed, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Wi’ her cozy nicht-mutch around her head, 
To steer the fire to a blaze sae red, 
Her feet I rub wi’ welcome glad, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


I dander round her wi’ blythsome birr, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
An’ rub on her legs my sleek warm fur, 
Wi’ sweeps 0’ my tail I welcome her, 
An’ round her rin wherever she stir, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 
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The men folks’ time for rest is gie sma’— 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
They’re out in sunshine an’ out in snaw; 
Tho’ cauld winds whistle, or rain should fa’, 
I, i’ the ingle, do nought ava’ ; 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


I like the gudeman, but lo’e the wife, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Days mony they’ve seen o’ toil, an’ strife, 
O’ sorrow the human hours are rife, 
Their hand’s been mine a’ the days o’ my life, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


Auld baudrons grey, she kitten’d me here, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
An’ wha was my sire, I ne’er did speir ; 
Brithers an’ sisters smoor’d i’ the weir, 
Left me alane to my mither dear, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


An’ syne she lo’ed me muckle mair, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
For want o’ her weans near a’ ta’en frae’r 
Her only kitten she couldna spare, 
Ia healing was to her heart sae sair, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
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As I grew a cat, wi’ look sae douce, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
She learnt me to catch the pilf’rin’ mouse, 
Wii’ the thief-like rottens I had nae truce, 
But banished them frae the maister’s hoose, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


Mither got fushionless, auld an’ blin’, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
The bluid in her veins was cauld an’ thin, 
Her claws were blunt an’ she couldna rin, 
An’ t’ her forbears she was gather'd in, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


Now I sit hurklin’ aye i’ the ase, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 

The queen I am o’ that cosy place; 

As wi’ ilka paw I dicht my face, 

I sing an’ purr wi’ mickle grace, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 
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THE CATTIE SITS IN THE KILN-RING.* 


Tue cattie sits in the Kiln-ring, 
Spinning, spinning; 

And by came a little mousie, 
Rinning, rinning. 


‘*Oh, what’s that ye’re spinning, my loesome, 
Loesome lady ?” 

“I’m spinning a sark to my young son,” 
Said she, said she. 


‘* Weel mot he brook it, my loesome, 
Loesome lady.” 

‘‘Gif he dinna brook it weel, he may brook it ill,”’ 
Said she, said she. 


‘*T sweepit my house, my loesome, 
Loesome lady.”’ 

«©°Twas a sign ye didna sit amang dirt then,” 
Said she, said she. 


*The gentleman who communicated the above to Dr. Robert 
Chambers, when the latter was collecting the Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland, added the following note :—‘‘ This is a tale to which I 
have often listened with intense interest. The old nurse’s acting 
of the story was excellent. The transition of voice from the poor 
obsequious mouse to the surly cat, carried a moral with it; and 
when the drama was finished by the cat devouring the mouse, the 
old nurse’s imitation of the gxash, enash (which she played off upon 
the youngest urchin lying in her lap) was electric! Our childish 
pity for the poor mouse, our detestation of the cruel cat, and our 
admiration of our nurse, broke out with some erying—with some, 
, curses, not loud but deep’—and, with others, in kisses and caresses 


lavished on the narrator,” 
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«‘T fand twal pennies, my winsome, 
Winsome lady.” 

<°Twas a sign ye werena sillerless,” 
Said she, said she. 


“*T gaed to the market, my loesome, 
Loesome lady.” 

«* Twas a sign ye didna sit at hame, then,” 
Said she, said she. 


**T coft a sheepie’s head, my winsome, 
Winsome lady.” 

** Twas a sign ye werena kitchenless,” 
Said she, said she. 


**]T put it in my pottie to boil, my loesome, 
Loesome lady,” 

«* Twas a sign ye didna eat it raw,” 
Said she, said she. 


**T put it in my winnock to cool, my winsome, 
Winsome lady,” 

** ‘Twas a sign ye didna burn yer chafts, then,” 
Said she, said she. 


«* By came a cattie, and ate it a’ up, my loesome, 
Loesome lady,” 

«« And sae will I you—worrie, worrie—gnash, gnash,” 
Said she, said she. 
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KATIE BEARDIE,* 


Kaze Bearpre had a coo, 

Black an’ white about the mou’; 

Wasna that a dentie coo? 
Dance, Katie Beardie! 


Katie Beardie had a hen, 

Cackled but an’ cackled ben; 

Wasna that a dentie hen ? 
Dance, Katie Beardie ! 


*There is tolerable proof that this song dates from at least the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. ‘Katherine Beardie” is 
the name affixed to an air in a manuscript musical collection which 
belonged to the Scottish poet, Sir Wm. Mure of Rowallan, and 
which, there is good reason to believe, was written by him between 
the years 1612 and 1628. The same tune, under the name of 
“Kette Bairdie,” appears in a similar collection which belonged 
to Sir John Skene of Hallyards, and is supposed to have been 
written about 1629. In Mr. Dauney’s interesting publication of 
this last collection occurs the following note :—‘‘So well did Sir 
Walter Scott. know that this was a popular dance during the reign 
of James VI. (it might have been fancy rather than knowledge) 
that . . . he introduces it into the ‘Fortunes of Nigel’; with 
this difference, that it is there called ‘Chrichty Bairdie,’a name 
not precisely identical with that here given; but as Kit is a 
diminutive of Christopher, it is not difficult to perceive how the 
two names came to be confounded. ‘An action,’ says King James, 
addressing the Privy Council on the subject of Lord Glenvarloch’s 
misdemeanour within the precincts of the Court, ‘may be incon- 
sequential or even meritorious guvoad hominem ; that is, as touching 
him upon whom it is acted, and yet most criminal guoad locum, or 
considering the place where it is done; as a man may lawfully 
dance Chrichty Bairdie, and every other dance, in a tavern, but not 


inter parictes ecclesia.” 
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Katie Beardie had a cock 

That could spin a guid tow rock; 

Wasna that a dentie cock ? 
Dance, Katie Beardie ! 


Katie Beardie had a grice, 

It could skate upon the ice; 

Wasna that a dentie grice? 
Dance, Katie Beardie! 


Katie Beardie had a wean 

That was a’ her lovin’ ain; 

Wasna that a dentie wean ? 
Dance, Katie Beardie! 


COWE THE NETTLE EARLY. 


Gury ye be for lang kail, 

Cowe the nettle, stoo the nettle; 
Gin ye be for lang kail, 

Cowe the nettle early. 


Cowe it laich, cowe it sune, 

Cowe it in the month o’ June; 

Stoo it ere it’s in the blume, 
Cowe the nettle early. 


Cowe it by the auld wa’s, 

Cowe it where the sun ne’er fa’s, 

Stoo. it when the day daws, 
Cowe the nettle early. 
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Auld hewk wi’ no ae tooth, 

Cowe the nettle, stoo the nettle; 
Auld gluive wi’ leather loof, 

Cowe the nettle early. 


WHISTLE, WHISTLE, AULD WIFE. 


‘* WuistLE, whistle, auld wife, 
An’ ye’se get a hen.” 

**] wadna whistle,” quo’ the wife, 
‘¢ Though ye wad gie me ten.” 


*«* Whistle, whistle, auld wife, 
An’ ye’se get a cock.” 

**T wadna whistle,” quo the wife, 
‘¢ Though ye’d gie me a flock.” 


‘¢ Whistle, whistle, auld wife, 
An’ ye’se get a goun.” 

**T wadna whistie,” quo the wife, 
For the best ane i’ the toun.” 


s* Whistle, whistle, auld wife, 
An’ ye’se get a coo.” 

**T wadna whistle,” quo’ the wife, 
“* Though ye wad gie me two.” 


‘* Whistle, whistle, auld wife, 
An’ ye’se get a man.” 

‘© Wheeple-whawple,” quo’ the wife, 
‘*T’ll whistle as I can.” 
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CROW DIE.* 


Ox, that I had ne’er been married, 
I wad never had nae care; 

Now I’ve gotten wife an’ bairns, 
They cry Crowdie! evermair. 


Crowdie ance, crowdie twice, 
Three times crowdie in a day; 
Gin ye crowdie ony mair, 
Ye’ll crowdie a’ my meal away. 


* Robert Burns, in the course of a ietter addressed to his friend, 
Mrs. Dunlop, under date, December 15, 1795, writes :—‘‘ There had 
much need to be many pleasures annexed to the states of husband 
and father, for God knows, they have many peculiar cares. I 
cannot describe to you the anxious, sleepless hours these ties 
frequently giveme. I see a train of helpless little folks; me and 
my exertions all their stay ; and on what a brittle thread does the 
life of aman hang! If I am nipt off at the command of fate, even 
in all the vigour of manhood, as I am—such things happen every 
day—Gracious God! What would become of my little fiock? ’Tis 
here I envy your people of fortune. A father on his deathbed, 
taking an everlasting leave of his children, has indeed woe enough ; 
but the man of competent fortune leaves his sons and daughters 
independency and friends ; while I—but I shall run distracted, if I 
think any longer on the subject ! 

“To leave talking of the matter so gravely, I shall sing you the 
old Scots ballad— 


“« «Oh that I had ne’er been married, 
I would never had nae care, 
Now I've gotten wife and bairns, 
They ery Crowdie ! evermair. 


“« «Crowdie ance, crowdie twice, 
Crowdie three times in a day ; 
An’ ye crowdie ony mair 
Ye'll crowdie a’ my meal away.’” 
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HOW DAN, DILLY DOW. 


How dan, dilly dow, 
Hey dow, dan, 

Weel were your Minnie 
An’ ye were a man. 


Ye wad hunt an’ hawk, 
An’ haud her o’ game, 

An’ water your daddie’s horse 
When he cam’ hame. 


How dan, dilly dow, 
Hey dan, flours, 
Ye’se lie i’ your bed 
Till eleven hours. 


If at eleven hours 
You list to rise, 

Ye’se hae your dinner dight 
In a new guise. 


HAP AN’ ROW. 


Hap an’ row, hap an’ row, 
Hap an’ row the feetie o’t ; 

I never kent I had a bairn 
Until I heard the greetie o’t. 


The wife put on the wee pan, 

To boil the bairnie’s meatie, O, 
When out fell a cinder 

An’ burnt a’ its feetie, O. 


Hap an’ row, etc. 
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Sandy’s mither she cam’ in 

As sune’s she heard the greetie o’t, 
She took the mutch aff her head 

An’ rowed it round the feetie o’t. 


Hap an’ row, etc. 
p 


PUSSIE, PUSSIE, BAUDRONS. 


‘¢ Pussre, pussie, baudrons, 
Where hae ye been?” 

*<T’ve been to London, 
Seeing the queen!” 


‘*Pussie, pussie, baudrons, 
What got ye there?” 

“*I got a fat mousikie, 
Rinning up a stair!” 


** Pussie, pussie, baudrons, 
What did ye wit?” 

“*T put it in my meal-pock, 
To eat it to my bread!” 


DANCE TO YOUR DADDIE. 


Dance to your daddie, my bonnie laddie, 
Dance to your daddie, my little lamb ; 

An’ ye’ll get a fishie, in a little dishie, 
An’ ye'll get a fishie when the boat comes in. 


Dance to your daddie, my bonnie laddie, 
Dance to your daddie, my little lamb. 
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Dance to your daddie, my bonnie laddie, 
Dance to your daddie, my little lamb ; 
An’ ye'll get a coatie, an’ a pair o’ breekies, 
An’ a pretty whuppie, an’ a souple Tam. 


Dance to your daddie, my bonnie laddie, 
Dance to your daddie, my little lamb. 


HUSH-A-BYE, BABY. 


Husu-a-Bye, baby, 
On the tree top, 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock. 


When the bough breaks 
The cradle will fall, 
And down tumble baby, 

Bough, cradle, and all. 


THE MILLER’S DOCHTER. 


THERE was a miller’s dochter, 
She couldna want a baby, O, 
She took her father’s greyhound 
An’ row’d it in a plaidle, O. 


Singin’, ‘‘ Hush-a-ba ! hush-a-ba! 
Hush-a-ba, my baby, O! 

An’ ’twere na for your lang beard, 
I wad kiss your gabbie, O!” 
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SING A SANG O’ SAXPENCE. 


Sive a sang 0’ saxpence, 
A baggie fu’ o’ rye; 
Four-an’-twenty blackbirds 
Bakit in a pie. 
When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing; 
Wasna that a dainty dish 
To set before the king? 


The king was in his chamber 
Counting o’er his money ; 
The queen was in the parlour 
Eating bread and honey ; 
The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 
When by came a blackbird 

And snappit aff her nose, 
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ALLAN, WILLIAM, 


Member of Parliament for Gateshead, and a remark- 
able man in many ways, is a native of Dundee, and 
was born in 1837. In his youth he learned the craft of 
engineering, and joined the Royal Navy. Subsequently 
he wrought at his trade in Glasgow and elsewhere, 
until the outbreak of the American war, when he was 
adventurous enough to engage as chief engineer on 
board a blockade runner. In this career he had many 
a chase from North American cruisers which scoured 
the seas; many a narrow escape with his life from the 
machinations of desperadoes with whom he was brought 
in contact, and suffered more than would have killed 
half a dozen ordinary men. Once he quelled a mutiny 
of Mexican firemen by laying the ringleader flat with a 
stroke of his fist, and defying the others to move unless 
prepared to accept a similar fate. He was lying in 
Charlestown harbour when it was bombarded by the 
Federal fleet. He saw Stonewall Jackson the day before 
he was shot, and in a poem entitled ‘+ Kit the Courier,” 
has preserved a sympathetic record of the last moments 
of the illustrious Confederate general. Finally he was 
captured and lodged in the Old Capital Prison at Wash- 
ington. Here he languished for about six weeks, when 
he was released on parole, and returned to his native 
land. 

In 1866, Mr. Allan entered the service of the North- 
Eastern Marine Engineering Company at Sunderland, 
where for a number of years he acted as manager, and 
by great energy, skill, and determination retrieved the 
wavering fortunes of the Company. Some time ago he 
relinquished his connection here, and organized Scotia 
Works—a rival establishment in the same town—and 
the success which attended his efforts as a manager has 
not forsaken him since he became a master. A success- 
ful man of business, he is also the most considerate of 
employers. He is not a radical politician in name and 
profession merely, but, several years ago, initiated his 
advocacy of the eight-hours-a-day order by voluntarily 
introducing the system in his own works. 
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He writes poems and songs, too, with the same hearty 
**fung ” and energy with which he builds engines and 
advocates the rights of the working man, and all in the 
intervals of a busy work-a-day life. His published 
works in verse, in the order in which they have ap- 
peared, are Lough Castings, Hame-Spun Lilts, Heather 
Bells, lan Vor, Rose and Thistle, After-Toil Songs, Luys 
of Leisure, Northern Lights, A Book of Songs, and A 
Book of Poems. 

Mr. Allan’s songs of child-life reveal the tenderness 
of his big manly heart. 


ANDERSON, ALEXANDER, 


The well-known surfaceman-poet, and perhaps the most 
successful as well as the most voluminous poetic por- 
trayer of the lights and shadows of childhood among 
living authors—and this though he is a bachelor—was 
born at Kirkconnel in 1845. For some time he wrought 
as a labourer, with his father, in a stone quarry. But 
even here, in this unlikely place, as with the brothers 
Bethune in Fife, the desire to travel in the world of 
books asserted itself within him, and he became not 
only an omniverous reader, but a diligent student of lan- 
guages; and by dint of perseverance was able ere long 
to ‘‘appreciate in my own way in their own tongues,” 
as he has said, **the mighty voices of Goethe, Schiller, 
and Dante.” For a number of years he was employed 
as a surfaceman on the Glasgow & South-Western 
Railway in the neighbourhood of Kirkconnel, and it 
was while thus engaged that he settled himself in 
earnest to the writing of poetry, and perhaps the 
freshest and best things from his pen belong to this 
time. He was still a working surfaceman when three 
volumes of his poems had been published—ad Song of 
Labour and Other Poems, The Two Angels and Other 
Poems, and Songs of the Rail—books, each of which as 
they appeared, revealing the wealth of poetic thought 
and refined taste which is their peculiar charm, struck 
the critics with amazement in view of the author’s 
position in life. In 1879 Ballads and Sonnets appeared, 
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and the year following Mr. Anderson removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he has since continued to reside, and 
presently holds the responsible position of sub-librarian 
in the University Library. 

He has written many poems of greater power, but 
perhaps none that have taken so permanent a hold on 
the common heart as ‘‘ Cuddle Doon” and ‘Jenny wi’ 
the Airn Teeth,” and one or two more of his delight- 
some songs of child-life, 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM, 


The policeman-poet of Aberdeen, was born in the 
Granite City in 1802, and died there in 1867. In 1852 
he published a collection of his poetical lucubrations 
under the alliterative title of Rhymes, Reveries, and 
Reminiscences. Most of the pieces are only of local 
interest, but ‘‘Jean Findlater’s Loun” will keep ‘his 
memory green in the heart of Scotland through the 
frosts and snows of many coming winters. 


BALLANTINE, JAMKES, 


One of the most prolific and delightsome of the tamous 
Whistle Binkie coterie of poets, was a native of Edin- 
burgh, and was born in ‘‘ one of the quaintest parts of 
the quaint old town” in 1808. Starting in business as 
a house-painter at the age of twenty-two, he subse- 
quently devoted his attention to glass-staining, a branch 
of art in which the firm of which he was chief partner 
soon rose to maintain a leading position in the country. 
Mr. Ballantine was a prolific writer of both poetry and 

rose. His published works include The Gaberlunzie’s 
Wallet, The Miller of Deanhaugh, Lillias Lee, and a 
collection of his songs set to music. No song of child- 
life is better known than his delicious ‘‘ Castles in the 
Air.” 
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BARR, MATTHIAS, 


A native of Edinburgh, now resident in London, where 
he conducts a music-selling and publishing business, 
was born in 1831. A volume of his poems appeared in 
1865, since which he has issued several collections of 
his always tasteful and engaging pieces of lyrical verse. 
His poems and lyrics of child-life have earned for him 
the highest praise, such an eminent authority as the 
late Dr. Charles Rogers having pronounced them to be 
“unquestionably the best in the language.” 


BEATTIE, JAMES, 


A native of Leetown, in the Carse of Gowrie, was born 
in 1796, and died in 1838. He was a stone mason to 
trade, and many of his poems are of surprising excel- 
lence. 


BIRD, ROBERT, 


A Glasgow lawyer, author of Law Lyrics, Falls of 
Clyde, and the anonymous works, Jesus, the Car enter 
of Nazareth, and A Child’s Religion, was born in Govan 
in 1854, A writer of rare power and resource, his songs 
of child-life are exceedingly natural and pleasing. 


BROWN, JAMES, 


Born at Fieldhead, Avondale, in 1836, has been for 
many years employed in the General Post Office, 
Glasgow. He writes with acceptance to various maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


BROWN, JAMES B. (J. B. SELKIRK”), 


A native of Galashiels, born in 1832, and who belongs 
to a family who have been woollen manufacturers on 
the Border for several generations, is known and 
esteemed as a trenchant and cultured essayist, as well 
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as a poet of exceptionally fine quality. His prose 
work The Ethics and Aisthetics of Modern Poetry, has 
received the highest encomiums of the British press, 
while the two volumes of his collected poems have been 
rated as amongst the finest productions of the modern 
Scottish muse. 


BUCHANAN, ROBERT, 


One of the most variously gifted among living authors, 
is the son of a well-known Glasgow missionary, and 
was born in 1841. His literary career commenced when 
he was yet a mere youth, and his subsequent success 
as an essayist, a poet, a dramatist, and a novelist is 
known to everybody who knows anything. 


BURNS, ROBERT. 
Born, 1759. Died, 1796. 


CANTON, WILLIAM, 


Literary manager of the publishing firm of Messrs. 
Isbister & Co., and a frequent contributor to Good 
Words, etc., was for many years a member of the 
editorial staff of the Glasgow Herald. He was born in 
the Island of Chusan, off the coast of China, in 1845. 
His published works are The Shining Waif and other 
Stories, published in 1879, and A Lost Epic and 
other Poems, issued in 1887. A poet of great power, 
Mr. Canton’s poems of child-life are marked by 
exquisite grace and simplicity. 


CARRUTHERS, MATTHEW, 


An occasional contributor of very delightsome bits of 
verse to the People’s Friend, and elsewhere, was born 
at Edinburgh in 1840, and was a lithographer to trade. 
In course of time he removed to Buckie, where he 
became engaged in the coal trade, and died suddenly 
in 1889. His widow and two children survive him. 
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CHRISTIE, J. KNOX, 


A native of Paisley, has been engaged for many years 
in the sorting department of the General Post Office, 
Glasgow. In 1877 he issued his poems and songs 
under the collective title of Many Moods in Muny 
Measures. His writings are thoughtful, happy. and 
terse; and he exhibits rare skill in the manipulation of 
many difficult forms of versification. 


CRAWFORD, JAMES PAUL, 


Author of ‘The Drunkard’s Raggit Wean,” a song 
which was familiarly known from thirty to forty years 
ago over the length and breadth of Scotland, was born 
at Catrine, Ayrshire, in 1825. In 1840 he removed to 
Glasgow, where he learned the tailoring trade, to which 
business he applied himself in his adopted city till 
within a few years of his death, when he received the 
appointment of Registrar to the Gevan Parochial Board. 
Mr. Crawford died recently. ‘* The Drunkard’s Raggit 
Wean,” as I have heard the author tell, was written 
in Eglinton U.P. Church, one Sabbath afternoon, in 
September, 1855. We thank the prosy preacher ! 


CRAWFORD, JOHN, 


Was born at Greenock in 1816, in the same apartment 
where, thirty years before, had died his mother’s cousin, 
the ‘‘ Highland Mary” of Burns’s song. He learned 
the trade of a house-painter, and in his eighteenth year 
removed to Alloa, where he died in 1873. In addition 
to a decidedly pure and elevated gift of song, he had a 
fine taste for drawing, and his Doric Lays, both first 
and second editions, are embellished with pictorial 
frontispieces designed by his own hand. Miss Mitford 
prs? his writings. So did Lord Jeffrey. Indeed, 
he very last thing the great critic wrote was a com- 
plimentary reveiw of the first edition of John Crawford’s 
poems. 
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CROSS, WILLIAM, 


A recently-deceased Glasgow merchant, was born at 
Paisley in 1804. His Scottish tale, The Disruption, is 
well known, and his song, ‘‘ The Dainty bit Plan,” is 
one of the gems of Whistle Binkie. 


DARLING, ISABELLA F., 


A thoughtful and graceful young poetess, is author of 
Poems and Songs published in 1889. She was born in 
the Parish of Shotts, in the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, 
in 1861, and has resided in Glasgow since she was eight 
years old. 


DONALD, GEORGE, 


Author of The Lays of the Covenanters, and one of the 
chief contributors of nursery songs to Whistle Binkie, 
was born in Glasgow in 1800, and died there in 1851. 
He was a poet of fine taste and quality, whose career, 
unfortunately, was cut short by dissolute and intem- 
perate habits. 


DONALD, G. W., 


Born at Westfield, near Forfar, in 1820, was for many 
years keeper of the Abbey, at Arbroath, and died there 
a few years ago. Aman of homely, genial character, 
he wrote many natural and touching bits of verse, 
which have been preserved in collected form. 


DRYERRE, HENRY, 


Bookseller, Blairgowrie, born in Edinburgh in 1848, 
spent many years of his life in Perth, where he learned 
the printing trade, and formed a reporting connection 
with the press, which he still maintains, and has 
considerably extended within recent years. He also 
teaches languages and music, makes good violins, and 
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has won more than local fame as a musical composer. 
His reputation as a poet rests on /ove /dylls, Ballads, 
and Poems, published in 1884. 


FERGUSON, JAMES (‘NISBET NOBLE”), 


Is anative of Stanley, in Perthshire, where he presently 
resides, and was born in 1842. He has published in 
book form a rhymed and secularised version of The 
Song of Solomon and Lays of Perthshire, the last named 
being a highly meritorious little work. The most, and 
perhaps the best, of Mr. Ferguson’s writings, however, 
have not been issued in collected form. 


FERGUSSON, WILLIAM, 


Born at Old Pentland, near Edinburgh, in 1806, was a 
plumber to trade, and pursued this calling successively 
m Glasgow, in London, and in Edinburgh, where he 
died in 1862. He contributed songs to Whistle Binkie, 
and to Whitelaw’s Book of Scottish Song. A collected 
edition of his poems, with a memoir, appeared subsequent 
to his decease. One of his pieces, ‘‘ The Howdie” is 
worthy of George Outram. 


FORD, ROBERT, 


Editor of this work, was born in Wolfhill village, parish 
of Cargill, in 1846, and presently resides in Glasgow. 
Is author of Hame-Spun Lays and Lyrics, Humorous 
Scotch Readings, Glints o° Glentoddy, and Thistledown. 
a book of Scotch Humour. Has edited Auld Scots 
Ballants, The Harp of Perthshire, etc. 


FRASER, GORDON, 


Born in Wigtown in 1836, still resides there, and is a 
recognised authority on matters of local history, ete. 
His published works are Sketches and Anecdotes of 
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Wigtown and Whithorn, Lowland Lore, Story of the 
Wigtown Martyrs, Davy Dumpytail, or the History of 
the Wigtown Crows, and a volume of Poems. 


FRASER, JOHN W., 


A member of the Glasgow Ballad Club since its origin 
in 1876, was born in Crieff between forty and fifty years 
ago, but has lived most of his days in Glasgow and the 
West of Scotland. For many years he was engaged as 
a schoolmaster, first at Motherwell, and latterly at 
Garngad Hill, in Glasgow. Since 1879 he has held the 
honourable and responsible position of Secretary to the 
Baird Trust. To a thorough knowledge of Scottish 
ballad poetry, a subject on which he occasionally lectures, 
Mr. Fraser adds a true gift for lyrical composition, his 
song of ‘*The Border Maiden” having received a marked 
degree of public favour. 


FREELAND, WILLIAM, 


The well-known friend of all the poets, and himself the 
author of a highly meritorious volume of verse—A Birth 
Song and other Poems—is a native of Kirkintilloch, 
and was born in 1828. In the course of his teens he 
gravitated to Glasgow, and became a frequent con- 
tributor to the columns of the old Weckly Citizen, on 
the editorial staff of which he ultimately accepted a 
position which he held for a pariod of about six years, 
during which he made the acquaintance of David Gray, 
who was then contributing very superior poems to his 
paper uncer the name of ‘+ Will Gurney.” Being 
natives of the same place, and of kindred tastes, there 
sprung up between the two a warm friendship which 
terminaled only with the pathetic death of the sweet 
young poet of The Luggie. Robert Buchanan has told 
the world with what assiduous and loving care Freeland 
did all that friendship could to brighten the last 
hours of his poet friend, and of the ‘‘ wild despairing 
dedication” of his book to him which Gray wrote on 
his deathbed. In 1865 Mr. Freeland joined the staff 
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of the Glasgow Herald. Were he continued until the 
Evening Times was started from the same office, when 
he joined the editorial staff of the latter organ, in the 
leading columns of which his racy and high-toned 
style has ever been an attractive feature. To William 
Freeland the Glasgow Ballad Club owes its origin. 
He was its first President, and has all along been one 
of its active and most gifted members. Much of its 
success is due to his wise guidance and genial fonhomie, 
and at the annual dinners of the society no toast is 
received with greater appreciation than that of ‘* The 
Pious Founder.” 


FULLERTON, JOHN, 


Who is known to the reading public under the various 
noms de plume of ** Wild Rose,” ‘* Robin Goodfellow,” 
and ‘*Rip Van Winkle,” is a native of Woodside, in 
Aberdeenshire, and was born in 1836. For many years 
subsequent to 1870, he resided in Peterhead, where he 
is still well known and highly esteemed. For the last 
few years he has held the position of sub-factor on 
the estate of Pitfour, under a nephew of the late 
Hew Ainslie, the Scoto-American poet. Mr. Fullerton 
has written extensively, and with exquisite taste and 
feeling, bothin proseand verse. His Ghaist 0’ Dennilair, 

ublished as a brochure many years ago, drew from the 
ew George Gilfillan the complimentary remark ‘‘ your 
ghaist is a fine fellow, and you have sung him in good 
flowing verse.” 


GALL, JAMES HOGG, 


A native of Aberdeen, was born in 1842, and died in 
1878. He was a tailor to trade, and served for a time 
in the 42nd Highlanders. 


GARDINER, WILLIAM, 


A Whistle Binkie poet, of whom no particulars can be 
discovered. 
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GEDDES, JAMES YOUNG, 


Born in Dundee in 1850, has resided in Alyth for 
upwards of twelve years, where he carries on a business, 
and serves the community in the capacity of a junior 
commissioner. While yet in his teens he was a frequent 
and welcome contributor to the poet’s corner of the 
Dundee newspapers. Has published The New Jerusalem 
and other Verses, The Spectre Clock of Alyth and other 
Selections, and In the Valhalla and other Poems, all of 
which have been thoroughly well received, the last 
named having gained the highest encomiums of the 
London Pres‘. 


GRANT, ROBERT, 


Born at Peterhead in 1818, is well known in the North 
of Scotland as an able journalist and poet. Several of 
his songs and ballads have been set to music and pub- 
lished by Mr. Scott Skinner, the famous Scottish viol- 
inist and reel and strathspey composer. 


HARPER, MALCOLM M‘LACHLAN, 


Author of Rambles in Galloway, and editor of various 
works of more than local interest, is a native of Castle 
Douglas, where he still resides. His contributions of 
verse and prose to the local press, covering a period of 
many years, have been much esteemed. 


HENDERSON, D. M., 


Author of Poems: Scottish and American, born in Glas- 
gow in 1851, sailed to America in his twenty-second 
year, and has since resided in Baltimore. His writings, 
always natural. graceful, and pleasing, reveal a warm 
appreciation of nature, and a keen sympathy with the 
tenderer emotions of the human heart. 
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HOGG, JAMES, 
*¢ The Ettrick Shepherd,” born 1772, died 1835. 


HOGG, ROBERT, 


Postman, Musselburgh, born in Glasgow in 1864, isa 
frequent and welcome contributor of poems and songs 
to the Weekly Herald, and of prose sketches to the 
Weekly Scotsman. He has a wide and intimate acquaint- 
ance with general poetical literature, and writes with 
rare grace and facility both in prose and verse. 


HYSLOP, JOHN, 


Postman-poet, Kilmarnock, recently deceased, was born 
at Kirkland, Dumfriesshire, in 1837. A volume of his 
collected pieces, The Dream of a Masque and other 
Poems, was published in 1882. 


INGLIS, MARY, 


Daughter of the late Rev. D. M. Inglis, minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church, Stockbridge, Cockburns- 
path, has lived in the neighbourhood of Glasgow since 
1858. A small volume of her poems has been published, 
entitled Croonings. 


JOHNSTONE, HENRY, 


Born of Scottish parents in the north of Ireland about 
fifty years ago, is in the best sense of the word a 
Glasgow man—haying resided there since he was three 
years old. His earlier writings, consisting of tales and 
sketches, appeared in the columns of the old Glasgow 
Weekly Citizen, over the signature of ‘* Arthur,” where, 
and at the same time, William Black, the popular 
novelist, contributed similar copy over the name of 
‘* Alton.” For a number of years he has been an occa- 
sional contributor to Blackwood, Good Words, and other 
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prominent magazines. His published works are Martha 
Spreull, The Chronicles of Glenbuckie, and Kilmaillie, 
all of which have been deservedly well received. Being 
work of a kind with Barrie’s Window in Thrums, it is 
sufficient to say that his sketches of Scottish life and 
manners are scarcely less graphic and true to life than 
those embraced in that more popular work. His song, 
‘The Mail-Cart,” contained here, originally appeared 
in Good Words, a year or two ago, with happy illustra- 
tions from the pencil of the author’s friend, Mr. A. S. 
Boyd of the Daily Graphic. 


KENNEDY, JAMES, 


Author of Poems on Scottish and American Subjects, is 
a native of Forfarshire, and was born in 1848. He 
emigrated to the United States in 1869, and for many 
years has been living in New York, a leading light 
amongst the Scottish element in that quarter. 


KYD, JEAN, 


A member of the literary staff of the People's Journal, 
and favourably known under the nom de plume of 
‘¢ Deborah,” is author of Poems of the Hearth, published 
in 1889. She was born in Dundee in 1858, and having 
been twice widowed within a period of ten years, she 
has learned in suffering much of the tender pathos that 
finds expression in her poems and songs. 


LAING, ALEXANDER, 


Author of ‘*The Braes o’ Mar,” and other well-known 
songs, was born at Brechin in 1787, and died there in 
his seventy-first year. He wrote extensively for the 
local press, and besides, contributed songs to 7'he Harp 
of Caledonia, Whistle Binkie, Smith’s Scottish Minstrel, 
and Whitelaw’s Book of Scottish Song. 
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LATTO, THOMAS CARSTAIRS, 


Almost the only Whistle Binkie poet still to the fore, 
wis born at Kingsbarns, in Fifeshire, in 1816. About 
forty years ago, he went to America, and settled in 
New York, where, in course of time, he started the 
Scottish American Journal. Afterwards he was em- 
loyed for eleven years in the publishing house of 
vison & Co., New York. Since 1871 he has resided 
in Brooklyn. Scarcely any song of early life has 
enjoyed greater popularity than Mr. Latto’s rollicking 
jilt ‘* When we were at the Schule,” and no song is ever 
more heartily received in a company of Scottish merry- 
makers. Some years ago it was revised and amended 
by the author; and if readers will take the trouble to 
compare the version in this collection with the original 
in Whistle Binkie, they will notice that it has been 
greatly improved. 


LAWRIE, REV. GEORGE JAMES, D.D., 


For many years the esteemed minister of Monkton 
parish, Ayrshire, was born in 1797, and died as recently 
as 1878. His father and grandfather, both of whom 
were successively ministers of Loudoun parish, enjoyed 
the intimate friendship of the poet Burns, who, in the 
later years of his life, was a frequent visitor at Loudoun 
Manse. Mr. Lawrie’s song, ‘‘ Lang, lang Syne,” enjoys 
a well-deserved popularity. 


LAW, JAMES D., 


Author of Dreams o’ Hame and other Poems, recently 
published by Alexander Gardner of Paisley, is a native 
of Lumsden, in West Aberdeenshire, and was born in 
1865, At the age of twenty-two he emigrated to 
America—whence so many Scottish poets have had to 
seek their bread and butter—and took up residence at 
Camden, N.J., where he still resides, employed as 
Secretary to a Philadelphia Cigar Manufacturing Co. 
Mr. Law writes in the native tongue with delicious 
fluency, and many of his poems and songs are delight- 
fully fresh and pleasing. 
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LEIGHTON, JESSIE, 


A niece of the author of ‘‘ Baby died To-day,” and a 
young poetess of great promise, born in London in 
1868, has contributed to the People’s Friend and other 
magazines. 


LEIGHTON, ROBERT, 


Author of ‘‘The Bapteezement o’ the Bairn,” ‘‘ John 
and Tibbie’s Dispute,” *‘Scotch Words,” and other 
dialect poems which have been long established 
favourites, was born in Dundee in 1822, and died in 
Liverpool in 1869. His humorous pieces, so graphic 
and racy of the soil, have been widely admired; buta 
leisurely survey of the two volumes of his collected 
poems, JMusings, and Records, show that his best 
poetical writings are least known. Mr. Leighton’s 
widow, from whom we have permission to make 
selections for this work, happily still survives. 


LEIGHTON, WILLIAM, 


A nephew of the author of ‘‘ The Bapteezement o’ the 
Bairn,” and a young poet of rare promise, was born at 
Dundee in 1841, and died at Liverpool, of typhoid fever, 
in April, 1869. The year after his death a complete 
edition of his poems was published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., and was so well received that it soon ran 
into a second issue. Smaller publications of his selected 
pieces subsequently appeared, and received a full mead 
of popular favour, one of them, Baby Died To-day and 
other Poems, obtaining a wide circulation. In 1890, 
a very elegant edition of his complete works, with a 

ortrait, and illustrations by the poet’s cousin, John 
Papnthe (a son of the author of Records), was issued 
by Elliot Stock. 


LEMON, JAMES, 


For nearly forty years employed in the Glasgow Post 
Office, died at Garelochhead in 1878. He published a 
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collection of his poems and songs in 1840, and subse- 
quently edited two slim little volumes of local verse 
entitled Lays of St. Mungo. 


MACDONALD, GEORGE, LL.D., 


One of the most popular of living poets and novelists, 
was born at Huntly, Aberdeenshire, in 1824. He early 
devoted himself to literature, and first sought recogni- 
tion as a poet by the publication, in 1855, of Within 
and Without, a thrilling semi-dramatic poem, inter- 
spersed with many sweet and tender songs. The 
volume was received with almost universal favour, and 
has been followed up in rapid succession by numerous 
works in prose and verse—dlec Forbes of Howylen, 
David Elginbrod, Robert Falconer, Unspoken Sermons, 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, etc.—which have 
made the name of George Macdonald familiar all over 
the English-speaking world. His songs of child-life 
are peculiarly tender and warm, and his Godly Ballanis, 
graphic and quaintly powerful, occupy a place unique 
in modern Scottish poetry. 


MACDONALD, HUGH, 


Author of Rambles Round Glasgow, Days at the Coast, 
etc., was born in the east-end of Glasgow in 1814, and 
died there in 1860. He was for many years connected 
with the press in his native city, acting successively on 
the Citizen, the Sentinel, the Times, and the Morning 
Journal. A volume of his poems, with a memoir, was 
ublished three years after his death. His ‘‘ Wee, 
Vee Man,” and ** Annie o° Aucheneden” have been 
greatly admired. 


M‘EWAN, TOM, 


A familiar and esteemed figure in Scottish Art circles, 
and a member of the Glasgow Ballad Club, is a native 
of the village of Busby, and was born in 1846. Gravi- 
tating to the commercial capital in his thirteenth year, 
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he still has his home within the sound of St. Mungo’s 
bells. He was one of the earliest members of the 
Glasgow Art Club, and has made interesting contribu- 
tions to each of its yearly exhibitions. The ‘* Lullaby ” 
which appears in this collection was first printed in 
Good Words, a few years ago, accompanied by an 
engraving of a warm and finely sympathetic picture, 
also the work of Mr. M‘Ewan. 


MACKAY, ARCHIBALD, 


Born at Kilmarnock in 1801, died there a few years ago. 
He wrote and published a history of his native town, 
and was the author of three volumes of verse. His 
songs ‘“‘Be Kind to Auld Granny” and ‘*My First 
Bawbee ” are known wherever Scotsmen gather. 


M‘LACHLAN, JAMES, 


Was resident in Elgin in 1866, in which year the very 
charming song of his in this collection gained second 
prize in the People’s Journal Christmas competition. 


M‘QUEEN, WILLIAM, 


A Glasgow journalist, was born at Pollokshaws in 1841, 
and died in Glasgow afew years ago. He was attached 
to the literary staff of the North British Daily Mail, 
and wrote serial stories for the weekly paper tnat issues 
from the same office. He wrote neatly-turned and 
interesting verses, and issued a slim collection of his 
Songs and Rhymes in 1875. 


MALONE, ROBERT L., 


Born in Anstruther, in 1812, died at Greenock in his 
thirty-eighth year. He wrote the well-known song 
‘*Naebody kens Ye.” 
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MARCHBANK, AGNES (MRS. MARSHALL), 


Author of Songs of Labour, Home, and Country, Some 
Edinburgh Bohemians, etc., is a native of Edinburgh, 
and was born in March, 1846. Her writings in prose 
and verse have appeared chiefly in the People’s Friend 
and Christian Leader, some of her Scottish stories in 
the former publication, such as Wee Lairdie, and others, 
having been greatly admired. ‘‘ Tina-Tit,” which 
appears in this collection, is one of her most recent 
productions. 


MILLER, JOHN, 


An occasional contributor in prose and verse to the 
Glasgow and Fife county press, is a native of the 
quaint old fishing village of St. Monans, in the *‘ East 
Neuk o’ Fife,” and was born in 1848. In the course of 
his teens he removed to Glasgow, where he still resides, 
pursuing a commercial career, and sweetening the spare 
hours of his life with the study of floriculture, music, 
and poetry. 


MILLER, WILLIAM, 


Whose ‘‘ Wee Willie Winkie” the Rev. George Gilfillan 
pronounced to be ‘‘the greatest nursery song in the 
world,” was born in Glasgow in 1810, and died there in 
1872. Robert Buchanan, in writing of him, says, ** No 
eulogy can be too high for one who has afforded such 
unmixed pleasure to his circle of readers ; who, as a 
master of the Scottish dialect, may certainly be classed 
alongside of Burns and Tannahill; and whose special 
claims to be recognised as the laureate of the nursery 
have been admitted by more than one generation in 
every part of the world where the Doric Scotch is 
understood and loved. Wherever Scottish foot has 
trod, wherever Scottish child has been born, the songs 
of William Miller have been sung. Every corner of 
the earth knows ‘ Willie Winkie,’ and ‘ Gree, Bairnies, 
Gree.’ . . . I can scarcely conceive a period when 
William Miller will be forgotten; certainly not until 
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the Scotch Doric is obliterated, and the lowly nursery 
abolished for ever.” 

Miller was one of the very earliest contributors to 
the choice pages of Whistle Binkie; and his songs of 
child-life which it contains form one of the chief attrac- 
tions of that perennial collection. It was not till 1863 
—when his songs had been popular for nearly thirty 
years—that a separate collection of them was issued, 
under the title of Scottish Nursery Songs and other 
Poems. 


MOIR, DAVID MACBETH, 


Author of Mansie Waugh, and an accomplished poet 
and miscellaneous writer, born at Musselburgh in 1798, 
died at Dumfries (where he had gone for a change of 
air) in 1851. He was a surgeon, and practised in his 
native town from his eighteenth year. From its com- 
mencement Dr. Moir was a contributor to Constable’s 
idinhburgh Magazine, and during a long period of years 
wrote for Blackwood, subscribing his graver pieces for 
the latter with the Greek letter A (Delta). Several 
volumes of his poems were issued during his life-time. 
And after his death a collected edition of his best pieces 
was published in Edinburgh, edited, with a memoir, by 
Thomas Aird. Writing of Dr. Moir’s Domestic Verses 
Lord Jeffrey, in a letter to the author, remarked, ‘I 
am sure that what you have written is more genuine 
pathos than anything almost I have ever read in verse.” 
His poem, ‘‘Casa Wappy,” in this collection, itself 
sufficiently warrants the very high compliment. 


MORTON, MRS. JESSIE, 


Whose humorous poem ‘“‘ The Broken Bowl” has been 
long popular, was born at Dalkeith in 1824, but soon 
removed from thence, and at different periods in her 
career has resided at Oakley, Dysart, Kirkcaldy, and 
Dunfermline. Her collected writings under the title of 
Clarkson Gray and other Poems, appeared in 1866. 
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MORTON, THOMAS, 


Born in Edinburgh in 1861, has been resident in. Glas- 
gow for a number of years, and is a frequent contributor 
of verses to the People’s Friend, Glasgow Weekly 
Herald, the Bailie, and other serial publications. 


MOTHERWELL, WILLIAM, 


Poet and ballad collector, was born in Glasgow in 1797, 
and died there in 1835. He will always be a favourite 
with readers of culture and refined poetical tastes ; but 
his ballad of ‘‘ Jeanie Morrison ” appeals to every heart. 
It was while attending Lennie’s School in Edinburgh 
that the future poet met ‘‘ Jeanie,” a mild and bashful 
girl, whose name he afterwards immortalized in perhaps 
the sweetest song of child-life that ever was written. 


MURDOCH, ALEXANDER G., 


A recent poet of rare and approved quality, was born 
in Glasgow in 1843, and died there in 1891. He was 
an engineer to trade, and wrought for a time in the 
shipbuilding yards on the Clyde, and, later, in the 
employment of the Singer Manufacturing Company, in 
their extensive works in Bridgeton. In 1878, at the 
invitation of the proprietors of the North British Daily 
Mail, he finally abandoned the bench for the desk, by 
adopting literature as a profession. Previous to this 
he had written most of the vigorous and stirring poems 
and songs which make up the volumes with which the 
public are familiar, viz., Lilts on the Doric Lyre, The 
Laird’s Lykewake and other Poems, Rhymes and Lyrics, 
and Poems for Recitation. For the last ten or twelve 
years his pen was chiefly employed in writing serial 
tales, most of which appeared in the Weekly Mail. In 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland Mr. Murdoch’s 
writings in verse and prose have been vastly popular, 
and the public appreciation of his genius was manifested 
by the erection by voluntary subscription of a hand- 
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some monument over his grave in Sighthill Cemetery 
within a few months after his death. 

Mr. Murdoch’s songs and poems of child-life are, 
according to their mood, amongst the most graphic and. 
touching things from his pen. 


NAIRNE, BARONESS, 


The gifted authoress of ‘*‘ The Land o’ the Leal,” and 
many other popular songs, born in the ‘‘ Auld Hoose”” 
of Gask in 1766, produced only one little piece bearing 
directly on the subject of child-life; but that one alone 
entitles her ladyship to a place among the Bards of 
Bairnhood. 


NEILSON, JAMES MACADAM, 


Born at Milton of Campsie, Stirlingshire, in 1844, died 
at Thornliebank, near Glasgow, in 1883. He was an 
engraver to trade, and a man of the most genial and 
loveable nature. In 1877 he published Poems and 
Songs, which had a gratifying success. The year 
subsequent to his death a second collection of his 
pieces, entitled Songs for the Bairns, appeared, with a 
memoir of the author by his friend. Mr. William 
Freeland, the well-known poet and journalist, with 
whom he had been associated in the Glasgow Ballad 
Club for several years. Mr. Neilson had a warm and 
sincere appreciation of the joys of child-life, and his 
songs and poems of domestic felicity, like ‘* Granny’s 
Ingleside” and ‘‘Grandmother’s Knee,” are of the 
happiest possible turn. 


NICHOLSON, ELLEN CORBET, (MRS. SNELL), 


Daughter of the well-known author of ‘* Im-hm,” and 
the model, in her youth, of ‘‘ Oor Wee Kate,” was born 
at Strathaven in 1848. For a number of years before 
her marriage she held the situation of head-teacher in 
a girl’s school at South Shields, and at the present 
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time is engaged as teacher in Merryflats Poorhouse, 
Govan. She is joint-author with her father of a 
volume of poems and songs, from which the very 
charming selections which appear over her name in 
this volume have been taken. 


NICHOLSON, JAMES, 


One of the most voluminous of living Scottish poets, is 
a native of Edinburgh, and was born in 1822. Heisa 
tailor to trade, and for many years has held a position 
under the Govan Parochial Board, in Merryflats Poor- 
house, near Glasgow, where his gifted daughter, 
named above, is also engaged, as school-mistress. 
Mr. Nicholson is a very remarkable type of a working- 
man-author—one whose career might worthily engage 
the pen of Dr. Samuel Smiles. Beginning with no 
scholastic education worthy of the name, in the brief 
intervals of an arduous and busy work-a-day life, he 
has, besides informing his mind on matters of general 
interest, and writing several volumes of thoughtful and 
entertaining verse, found time to study botany and 
astronomy so as to be a recognised authority on both 
subjects, by virtue of the books he has written and 
published thereon, viz., Father Fernie, the Botanist, 
and Nightly Wanderings in the Gardens of the Sky. 
His published works in verse include Willie Waugh, or 
the Angel o Hame, Kilwuddie and other Poems, Wee 
Tibbie’s Garland, Idylls 0’ Hame, and Poems and Songs. 
His humorous song ‘‘ Im-hm”—an inimitable produc- 
tion—is one of the best known in the Scottish language ; 
and his song of child-life ‘* Oor Wee Kate,” and others, 
will compare with the best in Whistle Binkie, or any- 
where else. 


NICOLL, ROBERT, 


Popularly known and esteemed as *‘ Scotland’s second 
Burns,” was born at Little Tulliebeltane, in the Parish 
ot Auchtergaven, Perthshire, in 1814, and at the age 
of seventeen was apprenticed to the grocery trade in 
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Perth. Subsequently he conducted a circulating library 
in Castle Street, Dundee, and, when little more than 
twenty years old, assumed the editorship of the Leeds 
Times. Here his health gave way, and making for 
home, in the hope and belief that his native air, and a 
look of his mother, would speedily restore him, he 
reached the house of his friend Mr. Johnstone, in 
Edinburgh, and died there, at the early age of twenty- 
four. His song of ‘‘ Bonnie Bessie Lee,” and one or 
two more of his effusions are amongst the most familiar 
things in the Scottish language. 


NICOLSON, LAURANCE J., 


A native of Lerwick, born in 1844, has resided in 
Edinburgh, or its vicinity, since he was eleven years 
old. He has been a frequent and welcome contributor 
to the People’s Friend, and elsewhere, and the emotional 
fervour and lyrical finish of his measures have gained 
him many admirers. 


NORVAL, JAMES, 


Known in Glasgow as the ‘** Calton Bard,” was born at 
Parkhead of that city in 1814, and died in the Royal 
Victoria Infirmary there in 1891. He contributed the 
few scattered poems and song of his life, all of which 
are graphic and clever, to the old Glasgow Weekly 
Citizen, and the People’s Friend. 


PYOTT, WILLIAM, 


Born at Ruthven, in Forfarshire, in 1851, has lived 
nearly all his days at Blairgowrie. His volume of 
Poems and Songs, first published in 1869, and from 
which the two pieces in this collection are selected, is 
now in its third edition, and deservedly popular. 
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RITCHIE, ALEXANDER A., 


Author of the popular song ‘‘The Wells 0’ Wearie,” 
was born in Edinburgh in 1816, and died there in 1859. 
He was an artist, and took respectable places in the 
annual exhibitions of the Scottish Academy. 


ROBERTSON, MRS. RACHEL S., (née MAC- 
PHERSON), 


Is a native of Huntly, in Aberdeenshire, and was born 
in 1861. Twelve years ago she became the wife of 
Quarter-master Robertson of the 72nd Seaforth High- 
landers, since which she has resided chiefly at Fort 
George, within the bounds of the military depot. Her 
little book of poems On Bogie’s Banks and Deveron 
Side, published in 1887, has had a wide circulation in 
the North of Scotland. 


RODGER, ALEXANDER, 


Known everywhere as the author of ‘* Robin Tamson’s 
Smiddy” and the equally felicitous song ‘* Behave 
Yersel’ afore Folk,” was born at East Calder, Mid 
Lothian, in 1784, and died at Glasgow in 1846. He 
was a weaver to trade, and learned his craft in the 
neighbourhood of the Drygate Toll, in Glasgow. In 
1819, when politics ran high, he was led to connect 
himself with the staff of a Radical journal called The 
Spirit of the Union, originated with the design of 
creating disaffection to the Government, and, with the 
editor, suffered imprisonment in the city Bridewell for 
the expression of his opinions. After his release from 
jail he was employed for eleven years as cloth-inspector 
at Barrowfield Works. Subsequently he found employ- 
ment on the staff of the Glasgow Chronicle, and latterly 
in the office of the Reformer’s Gazette, where he 
remained until his death, highly esteemed by his 
employers, and a wide circle of friends. Rodger was a 
leading spirit in the famous Whistle Binkie coterie, and 
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edited the greater portion of the unique collection of 
songs bearing that title. Many of the raciest pages in 
The Laird of Logan are also the productions of his pen. 
As a poet and song-writer his genius was perhaps not 
lofty, but it was most felicitous, and manly ; and with 
an ample gift of humour, he had a happy knack of 
always being able to hit the popular taste. His bairns’ 
sangs—though not at all unhappy—are perhaps among 
the least striking of his poetical writings. 


ROSSLYN, FRANCIS ROBERT ST. CLAIR 
ERSKINE, FOURTH EARL OF, 


Recently deceased, was born in 1833. A volume of 
his poems was first printed for private circulation, and 
in 1883 Messrs. Blackwood & Sons issued a collec- 
tion of his Sonnets (dedicated in terms of affection to 
the memory of the late Lord Beaconsfield), a much 
admired one of which is included in this work. His 
Lordship’s jubilee lyric, Love that Lasts for Ever, 
published by command of Her Majesty, has been 
accounted one of the best poems produced in honour of 
the occasion. 


SCOTT, REV. GEORGE J. C., 


Minister of Wallacetown Parish, in the Burgh of Ayr, 
where he has laboured successfully for more than a 
quarter of a century, is a native of Minnigaff, in the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and was born in 1835. He 
has written a good deal for the magazines and news- 
papers, but as he phrases it himself, has ‘*‘ chiefly 
minded his own business,” viz., the requirements of 
his parish and congregation. The little piece printed 
over his name in this collection first appeared in the 
Scotsman, in the palmy days of Sandy Russell’s editor- 
ship, but has frequently done duty since, as a song, at 
the author’s ‘‘ ain fireside,” and among friends. 
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SCOTT, SIR WALTER, 
Born 1771. Died 1832. 


SEIVEWRIGHT, COLIN, 


Born at Brechin in 1819, was for many years a weaver 
in Forfar, where he died some little time ago. The 
first collected edition of his poems was published 
in 1866, under the happy and distinctive title of The 
Sough o’ the Shuttle. Subsequently he issued several 
smaller publications, including Rhymes for the Children 
of the Church, and Love Lilts, which have added to his 
fame. 


SIDEY, JAMES, 


An Edinburgh doctor of medicine, recently deceased, 
had a happy knack of lyrical versification, which he 
regularly employed to relieve the tedium of frequent 
railway journeying, and produced in the course of a few 
years a great number of clever and entertaining poems 
and songs, which he printed for private circulation in 
two handsome volumes entitled respectively, A/isture 
Curiosa and Alter Ljusdem, whence the charming 
songs of child-life to which his name is adhibited in 
this work have been extracted by the kind permission 
of his widow. 


SMART, ALEXANDER, 


Born at Montrose in 1798, was first a journalist in his 
native town, and afterwards in Dundee and Edinburgh; 
and latterly attained to the position of press overseer 
in one of the most important printing establishments 
in the last named city, where he died in 1866. Smart 
was one of the principal contributors of children’s 
songs to Whistle Binkie. The volume of his collected 
ete Rumbling Rhymes, issued in 1834, secured for 
him the personal favour of Lord Jeffrey, and the work 
was praised by Thomas Campbell, Charles Dickens, 
Macaulay, and other literary and poetical celebrities. 
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SMITH, JAMES, 


Author of ‘‘ Wee Joukydaidles,” ‘Burd Ailie,” and 
half a dozen songs that will be familiar in Scotland for 
many a day, was born in Edinburgh in 1824, and died 
there a few years ago. He was a printer to trade, and 
set and printed the first collected edition of his poems 
and songs with his own hands, in his leisure hours. 
For some time he was engaged as a reader on the 
Scotsman, and afterwards in the office of the Daily 
Review. Ultimately .he received the appointment of 
librarian in the Mechanic’s Library, where he remained 
until about two years before his death. In addition to 
many exquisite poems and songs Mr. Smith wrote 
about a dozen serial stories of Scottish life for the 
Glasgow Weekly Mail —Wee Curly and Maggie Lauder, 
and others—which were so vastly popular that since 
his death most of them have been reprinted in the 
same journal. 


SPROAT, GEORGE G. B., 


A prolific writer of verse for many years, was born at 
Nethertown of Almorness, in the Parish of Buittle, in 
1858. A volume of his poems, The Rose of Dalma 
Linn and other Lays of Gallowa’, was published in 1888. 


STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS, 


One of the most prominent names in British literature 
at the present time, was born in Edinburgh in 1850. 
Naturally of a delicate constitution, he has lived a good 
deal abroad, in France, Switzerland, and America, and 
seldom ventures further north than Bournemouth, 
where he has a house called Skerryvore, after the 
well-known lighthouse erected by his esteemed father. 
Since his marriage, some years ago, he has resided 
exclusively in the island of Samoa in the South Pacific. 
From his purity and perfection of style, as well as the 
thoughtful and reflective nature of his writing, Mr. 
Stevenson will engage the attention of the reading 
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world for many a day; and although it has been his 
stories of Kidnapped and Treasure Island, etc., that 
have secured his popularity, and will sustain his repu- 
tation, he has written poems, both in English and 
Scotch, which worthily command attention. These 
are found in Underwoods and A Child’s Garden of 
Verse, the latter of which has supplied the selections 
contained in this work. 


STEWART, JAMES, 


Born in Perth in the first year of the century, where he 
also died in 1843, was a shoemaker to trade, and a 
humorous lyric poet of very excellent quality, who had 
also a fine eye for nature, and the power of expressing 
what he saw in deliciously felicitous terms. The 
volume of his poems and songs, published fourteen 
days after his death, contains, in addition to ‘‘ Birnam” 
and ‘* The Eden of the North ’—a couple of ambitious, 
but unfinished, poems, description of the scenery 
around Dunkeld—many exquisite sketches of Scottish 
life and character, including ** Oor Little Jock,” which 
has been often imitated, but has never been excelled. 


TAYLOR, JOHN, 


Born at Huntingtower, near Perth, in 1837, has resided 
in Glasgow since he was three years old. Early in life 
he adopted an artistic career, and, in 1862, exhibited 
in the Glasgow Fine Art Institute a series of outline 
drawings, illustrative of Longfellow’s poem ‘‘ Excelsior,” 
which have been greatly admired for the ideal beauty 
they display, as well as for the delicate and finished 
character of the work generally. A deft worker with 
the pencil and brush, Mr. Taylor has also wrought 
miracles with his pen, and many of his songs, set to 
music of his own composing, are exceedingly happy. 
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TENNANT, ROBERT, 


A native of Airdrie, was born in 1829, and died in 
Glasgow in 1879, where he had been engaged in the 
delivery service of the General Post Office for a period 
of twenty-six years. A collection of his always tender, 
natural, and pleasing poems and songs was published 
in 1872, under the appropriate title of Wayside Musings. 
His song of ** Wee Davie Daylicht” has been much 
admired. 


TESTER, WILLIAM HAY LEITH, (“LA TESTE ’), 


Recently deceased, was born at Crathie, in Aberdeen- 
shire, in 1829. Several editions of his poems and songs 
have appeared, and been circulated extensively in the 
North of Scotland, where the author was known 
personally to a wide circle. 


THOM, REV. R. RAICH, 


Tree Church minister, Kilmarnock, is a native of Mon- 
trose. He has written extensively, in prose and verse, 
chiefly for the Religious Tract Society, his name not 
appearing with his work. 


THOM, WILLIAM, 


Author of the touchingly pathetic and immortal song 
of ** The Mitherless Bairn,” was born at Aberdeen in 
the end of 1788 or beginning of 1789. He became a 
hand-loom weaver, and from about 1830 pursued a 
sort of wandering life; residing now in Dundee or 
Newtyle, and working at the loom, or wandering 
through the country as a packman, a flute-player, or 
an itinerant poet; sleeping here in farmers’ barns, and 
there in the meanest lodging-houses. In 1840 he 
proceeded to Inverurie, and made his abode there for a 
time, in course of which he attracted the attention of 
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Mr. Gordon of Knockespock, who manifested the 
warmest interest in the poet—took him to London, 
where he was entertained to a public dinner in the 
«©Crown and Anchor,” and made the acquaintance of 
Charles Dickens, William and Mary Howitt, Eliza 
Cook, and a host of other literary celebrities. _ His 
little book The Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand- 
loom Weaver appearing in 1844, attracted much atten- 
tion, that one little song in it, ‘‘ The Mitherless Bairn,” 
moving every heart. A correspondent of a Dundee 
newspaper recently attempted to rob Thom of the 
authorship of his one priceless gem; but, as scarcely 
need be said, without success, as every effort to do so 
must result in foolishness. His own account of how 
the song was suggested to him is worth reading :— 
‘© When I was livin’ in Aberdeen,” he said, *‘ I was 
limping roun’ the house to my garret [Thom was a 
cripple] when I heard the greetin’ 0’ a wean. A lassie 
was thumpin’ a bairn, when out cam’ a big dame 
bellowin’, ‘ Ye hussie. will ye lick a mitherless bairn ?” 
I hobbled up the stair and wrote the sang afore 
sleepin’.”. Thom died in dire poverty in Dundee, in 
the spring of 1848. 


THOMSON, JAMES, 


An ingenious and delightful writer of verses, was a 
native of Bowden, near St. Boswells, where he died a 
year or two ago. He was a wood-turner to trade, and 
followed this occupation for many years in Hawick, 
where he had many friends and admirers. His Doric 
Lays and Lyrics, first published in 1870, is now in the 
third edition. 


THOMSON, WILLIAM, 


Author of ‘*The Maister and the Bairns”—a poem 
worthy of Dr. George MacDonald—was born in Glasgow 
in 1860, and died there in 1883, The volume of his 
collected writings, Leddy May and other Poems, pub- 
lished only a short time before his death, contains, in 
addition to the above, many excellent poems and songs 
in a charming variety of moods and measures. 
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WATT JAMES, E., 


Author of Poetical Sketches of Scottish Life and 
Character, was born at Montrose, where he continues 
to reside, in 1839. He has been a regular contributer to 
the People’s Friend since it started, more than twenty 
years ago, and has a faculty for comic portraiture in 
Scottish lyrical verse which is scarcely rivalled by any 
living writer. His songs of child-life, grave and gay, 
have also been much admired. : 


WINGATE, DAVID, 


Widely known as the ‘Collier Poet,” who died at 
Tolicross nearly two years ago, was born at Cowglen, 
Renfrewshire, in 1828. He was for many years an 
occasional contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, Good 
Words, and other periodical publications; was one of 
the original members of Glasgow Ballad Club ; and in 
the course of his career published several volumes of 
his collected poems, each of which had an extensive 
circulation, and received the warmest approval of 
the Scottish press. Some of his children’s songs— 
** John Frost,” and others—are amongst the happiest 
things that he wrote. Mr. Wingate was twice married, 
his second wife, Margaret Thomson, by whom he is 
survived, being a grand-daughter of Robert Burns. 


WINGFIELD, ALEXANDER H., 


Born at Blantyre in 1828, emigrated to America when 
nineteen years old, and for the last dozen years and 
more has held a responsible position in the Canadian 
Customs Department, in Hamilton, Ontario. His 
writings, humorous and pathetic, so frequently suggest- 
ive of life in the **Old Country,” are much esteemed 
by Scottish residents abroad, among whom his name is 
widely known, 
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YOUNG, JOHN, 


Born at Milton of Campsie in 1825, spent most of his 
life in Glasgow, where he died a year or two ago. By 
the almost total loss of his eyesight (the result of an 
accident) in the prime of life, his struggle for existence 
became very arduous, and he was forced to seek 
shelter for a time in the City’s Poorhouse. But in 
light, or in darkness, in comfort or privation, he main- 
tained a genial spirit, and sang a merry song betimes. 
Several collections of his pieces were published. 
His Lays from the Poorhouse commanded a wide 
circulation. 
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